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You’ve  seen  the  chickens,  bears  and  rhino.  Now 
meet  Labour’s  bulldog.  (This  one  is  not  a joke). 


‘Hypocrisy* 
outburst 
by  Major 


RHchaol  White 
Poetical  Editor 


JOHN  Major  last 
night  launched  the 
most  personal 
attack  of  the  1997 

election  winipaign 

against  Tony 
Blair,  accusing  his  rival  for 
the  premiership  of  opportun- 
ism over  Labour  policy 
rhangp^g  and  of  shameless  hy- 
pocrisy In  choosing  a grant- 
maintained  school  for  his 

rfiflrirftn- 

Repeatedly  invoking  Mr 
Blair’s  remark  that  “what  1 
want  for  my  children,  I want 
for  yours,”  Mr  Major  said: 
“The  truth  Is  what  he  wants 
for  his  own  children  he 
doesn’t  want  for  yours.  What 
he  has  dime  for  his  children 
he  wants  to  take  away  from 
yours  . . . This  isn't  a mani- 
festo, it's  a ghamaliMM  con- 
tractwith  hypocrisy.” 

-The  -contrast  between. jthe 
Prime  Minister’s  raimiateri- 
outburst  in  Plymouth  and  the 
Labour’s  leader’s  speech  on 
education  in  Birmingham 
could  not  have  been  more 
stark  as  exercises  in  negative 
and  positive  strategies. 

The  Labour  leader  set  out 
the  main  principles  which 
would  guide  the  educational 
priorities  of  a Labour  govern- 
ment along  with  a familiar 
checklist  of  ”21  steps  to  top- 
class  education  in  the  21st 
century”.  Mr  Major  devoted 
16  out  of  18  pages  of  his 
speech  to  attacking  Mr  Blair, 
the  Labour  Parly  and  the  Lib- 
eral Democrats  who  threaten 
West  Country  Tory  seats  he 
visited  yesterday. 

"If  Labour  had  a collective 
grandmother,  they’d  change 
her  — if  they  thought  there 
were  a vote  In  it,”  be  said 
With  Labour's  lead  still  17  per 
cent  over  the  Tories  and  the 
Lib  Dems  (493103)  according 
to  today's  Gallup  rolling  poll 
for  the  Dally  Telegraph,  min- 
isters have  little  to  lose.  Vot- 


Fitz,  thepet  who  recovers  his  bulldog  spirit  at  the  sound  of  Tony  Blair’s  voice  in  tonightisXabotir  Party  election  broadcast 


R*b«ccaSmfth*rs  / . 
PoWcd  Correspondent 


THE  Labour  Party  will 
tonight  Unleash  the 
great  British-  bulldog 
as  its*  latest  election 
weapon.  In  an  unashamed 
pitch  fbr  the  patriotic  vote. 

Rot  on  the  heels  of  the 
menagerie  of  chickens, 
foxes,  rhinos  and  bears  that 
dondnated  the  start  of  the 
election  campaign,  the  sym- 
bol of  Britain’s  strength  — 
traditionally  used  by  the 
Tories  — ’ will  feature  in 
tonight's7  party  political 
broadcast  to  underline 
Tony  Blair’s  message  that 
Britain  can  be  better  under 


Labour..  The.  star  “of 
tonight’s  broadcast  is  a. 
three-year  old  pedigree- 
British  bulldog  called  Pitz, 
which  party  officials  said 
was  a family  pet  and  “a  star 
fbr  a day  rather  than  an  an- 
imal for  hire”.  • 

In  the  broadcast  the  dog 
is  depicted  Initially  as  list- 
less and  sluggish,  having 
been  brought  ta  its  knees 
I by  18  years  of  Tory 
government. 

But  the  beast  is  remark- 
ably revitalised  by  the  sight 
of  Tony  Blair  promising  a 
better  Britain  from  the  col- 
ourftal  splendour  of  his  Is- 
lington living  room.  It 
springs  into  action,  strain- 
ing at  the  leash  and  eventu- 


ally breaking  away; -allm? 
hearing  of  Mr-Bhrir?s plans, 
to  be  “tough  . on  crime, 
tough  on  the  causes  or 
mime”,  and  his  mantra,  on 
educational  reforms; 

Asked  If  the  use  of  the 
bulldog  was  a joke,' a 
Labour  spokesman  last 
night  said:  “Our  view  is 
that  the  bulldog  is  a meta- 
phor tor  the  state  of  Britain 
because  it  starts  oft  tired 
and  listless  and  eventually 
breaks  free  thanks  to  the 
leadership  of  Tony  Blair. 
We  are  using  the  bulldog  to 
show  how  Britain  can  be 
strong  once  again." 

- The  bulldog  has  provided 
invaluable  material  for 
generations  of  political  car- 


toonists who  have  por- 
trayed it,  cloaked  in  a' 
Union  Jack,  as  a potent 
symbol  of  Britain’s 
strength  and  imperialism. 
As  Sir  Winston  Churchill’s 
favourite  pet  — and  with 
certain  physical  similar- 
ities— ft  was  used  to  depict 
Britain  during  the  Blitz. 

But  its  inevitable  anti- 
European  associations  Zed 
to  it  being  used  recently  by 
Sir  James  Goldsmith’s  Ref- 
erendum Party  In  a cinema 
advertisement. 

Labour’s  campaign  man- 
ager, Peter  Mandelson,  said 
yesterday:  “The  Labour 
Party  is  the  patriotic  party. 
That’s  why  we  have  used 
this  strong  symbol  because 


we  believe  in  Britain  and 
knowii  canbe  better.”  ~ 

The  bulldog, . he  added, 
was  “an  animal  with  a 
strong  sense  of  history  and 
tradition.  But  like  Britain 
today  it  is  tired  and  with- 
out direction  and  lacking  in 
purpose.  The  bulldog  is  a 
metaphor  for  Britain.” 

Mr  Mandelson  said  the 
idea  for  the  bulldog  origi- 
nated last  autumn  at  the 
party  conference  when 
Labour  "reclaimed  the 
union  jack  from  the  Con- 
servative Party  on  behalf  of 
the  country”.  The  bulldog 
may  well  make  further  ap- 
pearances. “It  is  a com- 
pletely New  Labour  dog,” 
Mr  Mandelson  said. 


ANC  spy  rumours 
unsettle  leaders 


Far-flung  British  island  revolts 


David  Beresford 
In  Johannesburg 


A DEGREE  of  frenzy  is  de- 
veloping hi  the  African 
National  Congress  over 
alloflflHnnfi  that  the  South 
African  cabinet  is  _ riddled 
with  apartheid-era  spies.  " 
Last  week  the  ANC  an- 
nounced it  was  expelling  the 
head  of  the  party  in  the  Mid- 
lands .of  KwaZulu-Natal, 
Siflso  Nkabinde.  because  it 
had  evidence  that  he  had  been 
In  the  pay  of  the  security 
forces  from  1992. 

The  allegations  triggered  a 
new  round  of  speculation 
about  other  apartheid  agents 
in  the  ANC  leadership-  Local 
newspapers  reported  that  sev- 
eral lists  of  spies  were  circu- 
lating. naming  up  to  five  cabi- 
net ministers. 

The  author  of  one  of  .the 
lists,  a former  state  assassin. 
Joe  Mamasela,  claims  that 
last  week  he  escaped  an  am- 
bush by  gunmen  trying  to 
stop  him  naming  the 
ministers.  . 

At  the  weekend,  the  deputy 


minister  of  tourism  and  the 
environment,  Peter  Mokaha, 
appealed  to  the  ANC  leader- 
ship to  clear  him  of  allega- 
tions of  spying,  which  he  said 
had  been  trumped  up  by  his 
rivals  within  the  movement. 

- There  are  also  suspicions  of 
a smear  campaign  against 
some  ministers  by  disaffected 
members  of  the  military,  the 
police  and  Intelligence 
services. 

The  ANC  has  a long  record 
of  paranoia  where  spies  are 
concerned:' Internal  witch- 
hunts during  the  years  of  ex- 
ile were  responsible  fbr  a 
series  of  atrocities  which 
blemished  its  human  rights 
record.  There  is  evidence  that 
the  South  African  security 
forces  fed  this  paranoia  to 
undermine  the  liberation 
struggle. 

Archbishop  Desmond 
Tutu’s  truth  commission  has' 
been  drawn  into  the  contro- 
versy, agreeing  to  demand 
that  security  personnel  seek- 
ing amnesty  for  human  rights 
abuses  dining  the  apartheid 
struggle  disclose  the  names  of 


Atlantic  isle 
racked  by  riot 
as  its  governor 
sails  into  sunset 


Angela  Wlgglanvorth 
and  Ed  VuHamy 
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THE  Foreign  Office  last 
night  freed  a revolt  in 
Britain's  frrfhmg  South 
Atlantic  dependency  of  St  Hel- 
ena after  an  angry  crowd  set 
Ore  to  the  island's  only  police 
van,  the"  governor  departed  on 
•‘mid-term  leave”  after  being 
accused  of  dictatorial  tenden- 
cies. and  the  former  colony’s 
governing  executive  council  of 

Islanders  spAit 
Two  of  the  council’s . five 
members  resigned  last  week 
in  protest  against  what  one, 
Eric  George,  called  “dicta- 
torial government”  by  Gover- 
nor David.  Smallman.  In'  a 
ship-to-shore  message  as  he 
sailed  away,  Mr  Smallman 
said -he  saw  no  crisis  and 
would  dissolve  the  council 
when  he  returned  in  six 


Iflllip 


weeks'  time  and  would  super- 
vise elections  on  July  9. 

The  police  transit  van  and  a 
bus  were  attacked  and  burned 
out  in  a' riot,  according  to 
sources,  who  said  that  the 
crowd  responsible  were 
mainly  unemployed  “and  saw 
no  chance  of  getting  work”. 

One  of  the  most  isolated 
corners  of  the  world  and  best 
known  as  the  site  of  Napo- 
leon’s mriit*.  st  Helena  has  for 
some  months  been  the  scene 
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of  protests  against  govern- 
ment cuts  and  rising  unem- 
ployment from  7.8  per  cent  in 
1991  to  18  per  cent  today.  In- 
flation is  10  per  cent  a year. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time 
in  memory,  there  was  a riot 
in  Jamestown  — the  capital 
and  only  town  — when  a mob 
broke  into  the  governor’s 
office  and  grabbed  him  by  the 
tie. 

They  were  protesting 
against  the  low  rates  of  unem- 
ployment benefit  — about  £12 
per  week.  A Job  training 
scheme  initiated  in  January 


1996  allowing  islanders  to 
came  to  Britain  for  work  ex- 
perience, has  procured  only 
23  placements  in  two  years. 

Part  of  the  trouble  Is 
spawned  by  the  fret  that 
when  the  two  members  of  the 
executive  council  resigned 
last  week  in  protest  against 
budget  cuts,  one  of  those  lead- 
ing the  tie-pulling  attack  on 
the  governor,  an  islander 
called  Bobby  Robinson,  was 
promptly  elected  to  fill  one  of 
the  vacant  places  as  head  of 
social  services. 

However,  Mr  Smallman 
refused  to  ratify  his  election, 
said  Mr  George  — and  im- 
posed his  own  appointment 

Mr  George  said:  “The  demo- 
cratic process  has  been 
eroded  here  for  some  time. 
There  is  a lot  of  tension  build- 
ing up  here,  which  I do  not 
like  at  alL  That  is  my  view 
and  is  the  general  view  of  the 
people.  There  is  a constitu- 
tional crisis,  and  the  gover- 
nor has  gone  on  leave.” 

The  protests  were  prompted 
by  a cut  in  that  part  of  the  £8 
million  annual  grant  from 
London  which  is  allocated  by 
the  executive  council  rather 
flwn  the  Foreign  Office.  But 
turn  to  page  2,  column  6 
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What  [Blair] 
wants  for  his 
children  he 
doesn’t  want 
for  yours.  It’s 
shameless 
hypocrisy 

John  Major 

ers  rifeWrp  negative  attacks, 
but  they  work. 

The  thrust  of  Mr  Major’s 
attack  was  that  the  Labour 
campaign  is  “foiling  apart 
dally,  with  policy  change,  dis- 
tortion, wobble,  explanation 
examination  and  relaunch,” 
with  Mr  Blair  allegedly 
changing  his  mind  yesterday 
on  using  the  British  veto  in 
-the  EIKsJisheries  row  — - l^tha- 
kneejerk  reaction- of  a- party 
intellectually  at  sea.” 

He  boasted  of  600,000  Tory 
nursery  vouchers,  70,000  as- 
sisted places  — both  threat- 
ened by  Labour.  He  likened 
the  Labour  leader  to  “the  man 
who’s  chucked  a brick 
through  a window  and  turns 
up  In  a clean  white  overall  of- 
fering to  act  as  a glazier." 

But  the  crucial  twist  came 
when  he  finked  the  political 
and  the  personal-  For  his  own 
children  Mr  Blair  had  chosen 
a grant-maintained  school  of 
the  type  Tory  policies  had 
created.  Labour  had  opposed 
and  would  end  if  elected  — a 
Catholic  school  seven  miles 
across  London  from  the  Blair 
family  home  in  Labour-con- 
trolled Islington.  Labour 
councils  had  done  nothing  for 


school  standards  — "except 
turn  the  keys  in  their  cars 
and  drive  away  from  a 
Labour  problem  to  a Tory  so- 
lution," said  Mr  Major. 

In  pressing  his  case  for 
higher  standards,  better 
teaching,  and  better  struc- 
tures in  education  Mr  Blair 
said  yesterday:  “I  have  no  in- 
tention of  waging  war  on  any 
schools  except  foiling  schools. 
So  for  as  the  existing  160 
grammar  schools  are  con- 
cerned, as  long  as  parents 
want  them  they  will  stay.  GM 
schools  will  prosper,  church 
schools  will  too.” 

Labour’s  education  spokes- 
man, David  Blunkett,  chal- 
lenged ministers  on  class 
sizes  and  standards  again  yes- 
terday. But  Labodr  drew  back 
at  the  obvious  retaliatory  tar- 
get except  for  Tony  Newton, 
all  cabinet  members,  includ- 
ing Mr  Major  himself,  have 
reseated  to  private  education 
for  their  children. 

- Jlb&iWlfaBltMfr  jgbn  ■ fr%¥* 
pledged  lp  on  income  -tax  to 
spend  on  education,  did  not 
escape.  Mr  Major  said:  "Their 
party  conferences  have  be- 
come a cabaret,  a throwback 
to  the  1960s,  legalise  canna- 
bis, abolish  the  monarchy, 
rewrite  the  national  anthem, 
if  they  go  on  like  this  the 
Monster  Saving  Loony  Party 
will  sue  for  copyright” 

Even  before  Mr  Major's 
speech  was  delivered  both  the 
Labour  and  Lib  Dem  leader- 
ship had  appealed  for  less  of 
the  negative  slanging  match 
which,  they  said,  was  alienat- 
ing voters  — “the  politics  of 
the  gutter.”  as  Labour's  cam- 
paign manager,  Peter  Mandel- 
son,  called  it 

Laaiter  comment,  page  6; 
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Poverty  is 
when  you  can’t 
afford  50p 


Imagine  what  ftfc  ffice  br  many  cWdren  bring  n the 
poorest  pans  of  the  worm  Never  to  have  eaten  a decern 
meal,  never  to  have  drunx  clean  water  and  never  to  have 
had  proper  medical  care. 

Yai  tor  50p  a day  you  can  help  provide  clean  waser. 
health  core,  education  and  agricultural  skills  - the  things 
Dial  could  improve  We  not  just  tor  one  child,  bui  tor  a 
whole  community 

In  returi.  you’ll  receive  a photo  and  messages  hum 
the  chad  you  sponsor  We'B  also  keep  you  up-todato  with 
regular  progress  repots  tom  our  feJd  workers  For  so  ittie, 
can  you  realy  not  aitard  to  give  a child  a chance  in  kte? 

Please  sponsor  a child  today. 
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Who  gains  in  the  hand-out 
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WINNER: 


Somerset  Bouse,  to  get  £18  million  for  restoration  to  house 
the  Gilbert  Collection  of  English  gold  and  direr 


LOSER: 


Crumbling  Old  Pier  at  Westorteaper-Mare  designed  In  1867  by  Engenins  Birch.  Despite  Its  Victorian  splendour  this 
‘Brunei  of  English  piers’  has  been  barred  from  receiving*  grant  until  thepassingofthe  Heritage  ActPHorooRAmjarwiowN 


‘London  bias’  in  lottery  aid 


Two  grant  boards 
come  underfire 


David  Brindle,  Social 
Sendees  Correspondent 


IAS  towards 
London  in  dis- 
tribution of 
I National  Lottery 
1 grants  is  becom- 
ing stronger, 
and  some  grant  boards  are 
giving  more  money  to  rich 
areas  than  poor  ones,  a report 
maintains  today. 

The  heritage  and  English 
arts  boards  receive  most  criti- 
cism in  the  National  Lottery 
Yearbook.  They  are  accused 
of  having  ignored  a govern- 
ment instruction  to  aim  pub- 
licity at  areas  not  lodging 
their  fair  share  of  grant  bids. 

The  same  boards,  plus  the 
Millennium  Commission,  are 
also  criticised  for  giving 
grants  to  institutions  which 
charge  entrance  fees,  deter- 


ring people  an  low  incomes. 

Although  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter has  declared  that  the  bene- 
fits of  the  lottery  should  be 
available  "irrespective  of  in- 
come". the  heritage,  English 
arts  and  maHenninm  boards 
show  "only  the  slightest  con- 
cern'1 for  this  issue,  the 
authors  say. 

The  yearbook,  the  most  au- 
thoritative overview  of  its 
kind,  is  published  by  the  Di- 
rectory of  Social  Change,  an 
independent  research  char- 
ity. 

It  is  broadly  supportive  of 
the  lottery,  saying  it  is 
achieving  most  of  what  the 
royal  commission  on  gam- 
bling, which  recommended 
its  establishment  intended. 

However,  it  chastises  the 
Government  for  “weakly” 
allowing  the  addition  of 
scratchcards,  for  granting 
parallel  concessions  to  the 


gambling  industry,  and  for 
failing  to  ensure  the  fair  dis- 
tribution of  lottery  grants. 

Bias  towards  London  in 
grant-making  was  even  more 
pronounced  last  year  than  in 
1995,  the  report  claims.  Tak- 
ing together  all  grants,  Lon- 
don received  £52.47  a heart, 
compared  with  £1L31  for  the 
East  Midlands,  £1215  for  the 
Eastern  region,  and  £15.88  for 
the  rest  of  the  South-east. 

The  charities  and  sports 
boards,  are  praised  for  faking 
steps  to  ensure  a more  even 
spread  of  grants. 

Recognising  that  the  heri- 
tage and  arts  hoards  face 
more  difficulty  In  helping  dis- 
advantaged areas,  the  report 
argues  that  they  should  there- 
fore make  greater  effort  to  do 
so.  “But  they  have  in  feet 
done  less." 

An  analysis  in  the  yearbook 
of  grants  to  schools  by  the 
English  arts  board  shows  that 
33.  worth  £9.8  million  hi  total, 
went  to  foe  least  disadvan- 
taged half  of  the  country, 
while  13,  worth  less  than  £1 
million  in  total,  went  to  the 
poorer  halt 

Theatres  (£259  million  in 
grants  by  the  end  of  Febru- 


Where  the  money  goes 


ary)  and  museums  (£160  mil- 
lion) are  shown  as  the  big 
winners  so  far.  Only  29 
grants,  each,  worth  more  than 
£10  million,  accounted  for 


more  than  a third  of  the 
money  distributed  last  year. 

The  heritage  and  English 
arts  boards  both  Insist  that 
measures  are  in  hand  to 


award  more  smaller  grants 
and  to  ensure  money  reaches, 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Anthea  Case,  director  of  the 
heritage  board,  said  latest  fig- 
ures showed  It  was  spending 
below  target  levels,  measured 
by  population,  only  In  the 
South-east,  West  Miranda 
and  East  MTdianrin  "It  is  in- 
evitable  that  substantial 
grants  will  be  made  to  the 
[London]  ‘home1  of  national 
institutions,  which  by  their 
very  nature  attract  a huge  au- 
dience from,  .both  home  and 
abrfcad." ' 

Jeremy  Newton,  director  of 
the  English  arts  board,  Main- 
tained it  was  precluded  by 
government  guidelines  from 
soliciting  applications'  or  di- 
recting money  in  terms  of 
social  need  or  regional 
balance. 

"We  are  seriously^  con-,- 
ceraed  about  the  apparent 
geographical  Imbalance  in 
schools  applications;'’  he 
said.  “This  does  not  reflect 
our  experience  generally ." 


National  Lottery  Yearbook  aid 
(kart-seekers*  Glide;  Directory 
of  Soda!  Change,  24  Stephenson 
Way,  London  NWl  2DP;  £1&95. 


‘Push  boat  out 
for  historic  pubs’ 


David  Brtmfle 

* ■ If,  - , Xi 

JUKI  MMr  Mivway 


Heritage  Board 
should  be  giving  grants 
to  ~ preserve  pubs 
rather  ftfen  buying  works: 
at-  'art  for  'museums,  Hie. 
National  Lottery  Yearbook 
argues. 

The'  board’s  concept  of 
heritage  is  described  as 
“desperately  narrow”.  It  Is 
accused  of  defining  heri- 
tage importance  in  terms  of 
official  recognition.  . 

‘Tor  most  people,  their 
heritage  Is  their  local 
church  and  its  grounds,  the 
nearby  countryside  and  its 
farm  buildings,  a fine  old 
pub,  their,  town  centre,  a 
well-built  school,  their  Vic- 
torian public  buildings,” 
the  authors  say. 

Such  sentiments  will  find 


an  echo  among  supporters 
of  the  crumbling  Old  Pier 
In  Weston-super-Mare, 
Somerset.  Although  some 
other  piers  have  wan  heri- 
tage grants,  the  Old  Pier  — 
designed  in  1867/by  .Eugen- 
lns  Birch;;  hilled  as  the 
Brmtol  of  English,  piers  — 
has  been  Ineligible  because 
it  Is  owned  privately.  . 

By  contrast,  the  heritage 
board  was  pleased  to  find 
£18  million  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Somerset  House  in 
London  to  house  the  Gil- 
bert Collection  of  English 
gold  and  silver- 

The  board  says  it  will 
shortly  begin  consultation 
on  how  the  new  Heritage 
Act  may  be  appUed.  under- 
taking that  “public  opinion 
will  play  an  important  part 
in  defining  which  areas  of 
heritage  should  benefit 
from  public  money”. 
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Musical  inheritance  confronted  to  great  effect 


Review 


Martin  Kettle 


PMttiarnionla/Shostakovlch 

Royal  Festival  Hafl 


IN  THE  middle  of  the  20th 
century  the  names  Shosta- 
kovich and  Olstrakh  mostly 

meant  Dmitri  and  David,  com- 
poser and  dedicatee  respec- 
tively of  one  of  the  century's 
most  distinctive  and  eloquent 
violin  concertos. 

Dmitri  Shostakovich  and 
David  Oi&trakh  are  irreplace- 
able, but  their  sons  Maxim 
Shostakovich  and  Igor  Ois- 


trakh  remain  with  us,  and  last 
night  the  younger  generation 
(not  really  the  appropriate 
term  for  a 59  and  a 66-year  old) 
confronted  their  inheritance 
to  recreate  the  concerto  as 
part  of  this  all-Shostakovich 
concert  at  the  Festival  HalL 
Recreating  the  music  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  most  Impor- 
tant composer  is  harder  than 
ever  in  the  1990s.  Shostako- 
vich’s music  comes  from  an 
era  and  a culture  which  have 
vanished,  and  the  meaning 
which  it  conveyed  when  musi- 
cians such  as  David  Oistrakh 
played  It  has  now  been  sub- 
merged by  what  the  musicolo- 
gist Richard  Taruskin  has 
rightly  called  a torrent  of 
romantically  revisionary  non- 


sense. which  casts  Shostako- 
vich as  the  liberal  hero  that  he 
never  was. 

Maxim  Shostakovich  has  al- 
ways played  an  important  role 
in  countering  the  simplifica- 
tions perpetrated  against  his 
fether,  stressing  that  he  was, 
above  all,  a great  musician. 

David  Olstrakh's  account  of 
the  first  violin  concerto 
(which  he  premiered  in  1955) 
is  stm  regarded  as  definitive, 
yet  Igor's  interpretation  had  a 
tougher  and  more  contentious 
personality  of  its  own. 

The  solo  part  In  this  four 
movement  work  is  formidably 
Challenging,  fa»ginnrng  with 
the  long  and  almost  improvi- 
satory nocturne  in  which  Ois- 
trakh senior's  lyricism 


remains  unequalled,  before 
reaching  its  climax  in  the  elo- 
quent stoicism  of  the  third 
mnvptpgnt  pMSSCSglia. 

Igor  Oistrakh’s  playing  was 
more  fiercely  concentrated 
than  his  father's,  hut  its  phyai- 
cality  was  tremendous  and  his 
long  cadenza,  classical  in 
form  but  infused  with  the 
bleak  experience  of  the  20th 
century,  was  gripping. 

1 remember  hearing  Maxim 
Shostakovich  conduct  his 
father's  fifth  symphony  in  this 
ball  20  years  ago,  and  recall 
being  bowled  over  by  the 
speed  of  his  interpretation  and 
by  the  sheer  volume  that  he 
conjured  from  the  orchestra. 

Either  I am  misremember- 
ing  the  earlier  concert  or 


Maxim  has  changed  his  view 
of  this  much-debated  work,  be- 
cause this  rendering  was  one 
of  the  slowest  I can  recall. 
Though  Shostakovich  roused 
the  Phflharmonia  to  make  a 
great  noise,  this  time  it  was 
the  delicacy  of  their  playing 
which  made  the  impression. 

The  slow  tempos  created  a. 
great  impression  of  space  and 
reflection,  but  they  also  posed 
formidable  rhallpngag  for  the 
wind  soloists  who  carry  so 
much  of  the  essence  of  this 
music 

But  the  Phflharmonia  winds 
answered  every  demand  which 
the  Shostakoviches  placed 
upon  them. 

This  review  appeared  in  some 
editions  yesterday 


British  island  in  revolt 


continued  from  page  1 
beneath  the  economic  unrest 
lies  the  question  of  citizen- 
ship. The  islanders  — or 
“Saints”  — are  ferociously 
loyal  to  the  Crown.  like  their 
distant  neighbours,  toe  Falk- 
land Islanders.  Portraits  of 
toe  Queen  and  Prince  Philip 
adorn  the  walls  of  public  and. 
private  buildings  alike. 

However,  like  Hang  Kong 
residents.  Islanders  were 
stripped  of  their  British  dtt 

gwnqhjp  and  right  of  abode  bv 
toe  Nationality  Act  of  1981. 
The  Foreign  Secretary,  Mal- 
ccamRiflrtnd.  said  in  alette:  to 
Mr  SmaHman  last  to*** 
the  Government  "certainly  has 
no  plans  to  effect  any  farther 
changes”  to  toe  laws. 


However.  Saints  can  Join 
Britain’s  armed  forces.  “We 
can  fight  and  die  for  Britain, 
but  we  cant  live  there  if  we 
want  to,"  said  one  islander.  _ 
In  his  faxed  shlp-to-shore 
message,  Mr  Smalhuan  said: 
“I  am  proceeding  to  toe  UK  on 
a leave  break.  There  is  no  cri- 
sis in  St  Helena,  constitu- 
tional or  otherwise.”  Mr 
Smalhnan  could  not  be  con- 


tacted yesterday  after  his 
maritime  message. 

A Foreign  Office . -spokes- 
woman said:  “We  recognise 
that  there  are  .various  prob- 
lems in.  St  Helena  in  terms  of 
its  isolation  and  its  economic 
dependency.”  The  spokes- 
woman bad  no  comment  on 
Mr  George's  claims. 


Island  file 


□ Discovered:  May  21, 1502. 

□ Area:  47  square  miles. 

□ Population:  5,6ft  (estimate, 
1990).  Mixed,  mostly  British, 
Aslan  and  African  descent 

□ Last  governor  to  flee  the 
island:  Governor  Patton  in 
1807,  during  a measles 
epidemic. 

□ Napoleon’s  exile:  1815  to 
1821. 

□ Other  celebrity  visitors: 
Captains  Cook  and  Bllgh,  and 
Edmund  Halley,  who  built  an 
observatory  to  watch 
Mercury. 

□ Current  states:  British  De- 
pendent Territory- 
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pupils 
dance 
out  the 
anger 

Amelia  HIH  and  David  Ward 


PUPILS  from  the  Ridings 
School  in  HaTifav  yester- 
day danced  their  a 
reply  to  the  media  rat- 
which  last  autumn  dut 
their  comprehensive  "the 
school  from  hell". 

An  eight-minute  dance 
drama  entered  in  a national 
competition  ends  with  chas- 
tened members  of  a television 

crew  handing  over  their 

eras  andfinfiy  microphones 
while  children  reach  for  the 
sky  and  sing  songs  by  Labi 
Siffre  and  Chris  Rea. 

The  Ridings  hit  the  head- 
lines last  September  when  a 
teaching  union  said  some  pu- 
pils were  unteachable  and 
discipline  almost  - collapsed, 
prompting  a succession  of 
horror.-  stories,  the  fury  of 
Education  Secretary  Gillian 
Shephard,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  inspection  cavalry  and  a 
niew  headteacher. 

The  press  camped  on  the 
school's  doorstep,  and  Calder- 
dale  council  temporarily 
closed  it 

“It  was  awful,"  said  Jade 
Thickett,  aged  14,  before  she 
went  on  stage  at  St  George’s 
Hall.  Bradford.  “Why  were  we 
put  through  all  that  when  we 
didn't  do  .anything  wrong? 
This  performance  means  we 
can  show  everyone  how  good 
we  are  when  we  can  work 
together." 

Zoe  Sutton,  aged  12,  sai± 
"The  press  lied  about  us,  and 
we're  still  angry.  People  used 
to  walk  away  from  us  in  the 
street  when  they  heard  what 
school  we  went  to.  When  1 
went  for  a cleaning  job  In  a 
shop,  they  wouldn’t  have  me 
when  they  knew  I came  from 
the  Ridings.” 

The  dance,  in  front  of  a set 
showing  ■ what  became  the 
most  notorious  school  steps 
in  Britain,  expresses  pupils' 
initial  foxy  and  frustration 
and  then  their  realisation 
that  they  can  unite  to  create  a 
new  reputation  for  them- 
selves and  their  schooL 
In  one  scene  a pirouetting 
TV  reporter  with  shades, 
shell  suit  and  a fistful  of  bank- 
notes, bribes  children  to  dish 
the  dirt  Behind  him,  head- 
lines proclaim  “School  from 
hell”  and. “Worst  in  Britain”. 

Chantelle.BeedSworth,  aged 
13,  saw  photographers  hiding 
in  trees  and.  training  losses 
on  the  school  from  an  did 
people’s  home.  “Every  time 
we  had  lessons,  we  had  to 
close  the  curtains,”  she  said. 

‘7t  was  a bad  situation  | 


Police  seek  to  extradite  Broadmoor  escaper 

Irish  refuse  bail  to 
English  triple  killer 


made  worse  by  the  actions  of 
the  media,”  said  Chief  Inspec- 
tor Mark  Pontin  of  Hamp- 
shire Police,  who  brought  the 
drama  idea  from  Australia. 
“It  could  have  been  resolved 
if  children  hadn't  been  en- 
couraged to  behave  badly  by 
the  cameras.” 

On  a Churchill  fellowship 
visit  to  Australia,  Mr  Pontin 
saw  an  innovative  drama  pro- 
ject devised  to.  bglp  in-  the 
fight  against  ' drugs.  Gordon’ 
Dickson,  Ridings  governor 
and  local  community  police 
officer,  realised  It  could  be 
used  to  show  the  school  In  a 
positive  light 

Today  the  Ridings  team  wjDD 
learn,  whether  they  win  go 


forward  to  the  northern  finals 
of  the  Pulse  Rock  Challenge. 

Ian  Calvert,  head  of  English, 
confirmed  that  pupils  had 
taken  a lot  of  stick.  "We  had 
some  troublemakers,  but 
many  were  hard-working  chil- 
dren who  wanted  to  put  the 
record  straight" 

The  project  had  helped  to 
restore  their  self-respect  “It's 
an  opportunity  for  them  to 
show  that  they  are  normal 
kids  doing  their  best" 

Over  the  footlights,  pupils 
debated  whether  their  entry 
would  win.  "It  doesn’t  mat- 
ter,” said  one  of  the  38  per- 
formers and  eight  stage  crew. 
“We  are  going  up  in  the 
world.” 


Term  of  trial 


Ridings  timetable: 
August  25:  Sarah  Taylor, 
aged  13,  expelled  for  violence 
against  a teacher 
September  1:  Sarah  rein- 
stated; teachers  threaten  to 
walkout 

September  3:  Sarah  returns 
to  school;  31 NAS/UWT  mem- 
bers vote  not  to  teachhar 
October  22:  Head  Karen 
StansfLeld  resigns  after  two 
years  at  the  school 
October  23:  Education  Secre- 
tary Gillian  Shephard  de- 
mands full  report  

October  25:  NAS/UWT  mem- 


Fergy  is  back  in  the  headlines  once  more 


But  this  time  the  impecunious 
royal  is  helping  to  write  them, 
reports  Ian  Katz  in  New  York 


THE  Duchess  of  York, 
helicopter  pilot,  corpo- 
rate pitchwoman  and 
semi-detached  royal,  today 
embarked  on  a new  career 
as  a newspaper  columnist 
with  a moving  account  of  a 
journey  to  her  stepfather’s 
Argentinian,  roots  and  an 
admiring  nod  to  another 
celebrity  mother. 

. "With  Madonna  herself 
three  rows  away  from  me,  I 
could  hardly  have  found 
the  London  premifere  of 
Evita  ; anything  but 
exciting,”  the  impecunious 
duchess  confides  at  the 
start  of  her  first  weekly 
column  for  the  New  York 
Times  Syndicate. 

In  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness a column  describing 
an  event  which  took  place 
almost  four  months  earlier 
could  easily-  be  derided  as 
“tired”,  but  the  duchess's 
new  bosses  seem  more  than 
happy  with  her  timeless 
reflections. 

“It  seems  real  real  [slcj,” 
said  Cristi  Kempf,  features 


editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Thnes,  which  will  run  the 
duchess’s  bons  mots  tomor- 
row. “I  bought . the  Hello 
magazine  which  had  her  as 
a fashion  columnist,  and  I 
was  like  tlh,  oh,  but  this  Is 
nice’.”- 

Although  Ms  Ferguson’s 
columns'  will  not  actually 
be  published  in  the  New 
York  Times,  she  joins  such 
figures  as  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev and  Bill  Gates  in  . the 
stable  of  celebrities-turned- 
scribes  marketed  by  the 
paper’s '.  syndication 
service.* 

In  addition  to  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  the  column  has 
been  bought  by  the  Denver 
Post  and  newspapers  in 
Australia.  Chile,  Finland, 
Portugal,  Mexico,  South 
Africa  and  Italy,  according 
to  John  - Stickney,  the 
syndicate's  marketing 
manager. 

“It’s  the  Mud  of.  world 
sale  we  had  hoped  for,”  Mr 
Stickney  said.  “We  knew 
that  we  had 'a  world  indi- 


vidual here  like  Bill 
Gates.” 

At  least  three  British 
papers  were  Interested  in 
purchasing  ■ rights  to  the 
column,  Mr  Stickney 
-added. 

The  duchess’s  weekly 
columns,  for  which  she  will 
reportedly  receive  $160,000 
(£100,000)  a year,  will 
mostly  be  “personal 
essays”,  although  she  will 
occasionally  produce  “Ask 
the  Duchess”  columns  in 
response  to  questions  sub- 
mitted by  readers. 

The  New  York  Times  Syn- 
dicate was  unconcerned  by 
Ms  Ferguson's  lack  of  jour- 
nalistic experience.  Mr 
Stickney  said.  “We  thought 
maybe  If  she  can  fly  a heli- 
copter she  can-'  fly  a 
column.” 

In  case  her  expertise  with 
helicopters  is  not  enough, 
the  duchess  can  foil  back 
on  Jeff  Coplon,  the  New 
York-based  writer  who 
ghosted  her  autobiography 
— although  Mr  Stickney 
was  discreet  about  the 
creative  process  from 
which  Ms  Ferguson’s 
columns  emerge. 

Ms  Kempf  said  her  paper 
decided  to  buy  the  column 
after  Ms  Ferguson  visited 


Sarah  Ferguson:  now  a 
newspaper  columnist 

Chicago  as  a spokeswoman 
for  Weight  Watchers. 

“It  seems  like  she  wears 
her  heart  on  her  sleeve  and 
people  identify  with  that,” 
Ms  Kempf  said.  “When  she 
was  here  she  was  talking 
about  her  fiat  butt  and  stuff. 
People  tike  that.” 

The  duchess’s  first 
wiinmn  relates  how  a scene 
in.  Evita  inspired  her  . to 
visit  Eva  Peron’s  birthplace 
in  Argentina. 

“Argentina's  my  second 


‘With  Madonna 
herself  three 
rows  away  from 
me,  I could 
hardly  have 
found  the 
London 
premiere  of 
Evita  anything 
but  exciting’ 

Duchess  of  York 

home,”  she  writes.  “My 
mother  still  lives  there.  A 
part  of  me,  perhaps  the  best 
part,  resides  there  as  well.” 

She  also  describes  an 
emotional  visit  to  the  grave 
of  her  stepfother,  Hector 
Barrantes. 

"He  wasn’t  a man  who'd 
want  yon  to  cry  for  him. 
He’d  chose  a laugh  instead, 
a hearty  abrazo  — and  a 
breakneck  ride  across  the 
pampas  on  a ' willing 
horse.” 


PavWSharrock 
beland  Correspondent 


A TRIPLE  killer  and 
Broadmoor  escapee 
who  has  been  living 
openly  in  Cork, 
south-west  Ireland,  for  more 
than  two  years  was  yesterday 
refused  bail  by  a Dublin  court 
when  police  in  England 
served  an  extradition  war- 
rant against  him. 

Allan  Patrick  Reeve,  aged 
49,  was  arrested  on  April  3 at 
the  Art  Hive,  headquarters  of 
the  Cork  Women's  Poetry  Cir- 
cle. by  the  garda  following  en- 
quiries by  Thames  Valley 
police,  who  have  been  seeking 

Mm  since  1992  over  Ms  es- 
cape from  Broadmoor  li 
years  earlier. 

Reeve,  originally  from  Col- 
chester, Essex,  killed  a friend 
in  1964  when  he  was  15.  He 
bftd  been  in  trouble  since  the 
age  of  10.  mice  tried  to  shoot 
his  tether,  and  murdered  15- 
y ear-old  Roger  Jackson  while 
on  the  run  from  Borstal 
Sent  to  Broadmoor,  he 
killed  fellow  patient  Billy 
Doyle  at  the  age  of  19.  Nobody 
knew  how  Doyle,  22,  bad  died 
until  Reeve  confessed. 

At  the  age  of  32,  in  1981,  be 
escaped  from  Broadmoor 
after  claiming  he  was  sane 
and  gaining  a sociology 
degree.  He  scaled  two  walls 
and  made  off  In  a car  with  Pat 
Ford,  a Reading  woman  he 
bad  become  engaged  to  dur- 
ing hospital  visits. 

The  couple  fled  to  Holland 
where  they  lived  by  stealing. 
Exactly  a year  after  escaping. 
Reeve  shot  a 27-year-old 
policeman  dead  in  an  armed 
raid  on  an  Amsterdam  off- 


licence-  A second  police  offi- 
cer almost  died. 

While  on  remand,  he  mar- 
ried Ms  Ford  in  jaiL 

After  being  convicted  of 
manslaughter,  Reeve  served 
10  years  in  a Dutch  prison, 
where  he  qualified  as  a law- 
yer and  became  a doctor  of 
political  psychology.  Released 
in  1992,  he  fled  once  more  as 
British  and  Dutch  authorities 
wrangled  over  extradition. 

Reeve,  who  has  been  living 
in  Ireland  fix'  more  than  two 
years,  told  the  Irish  High 
Court  in  Dublin  that  he  in- 
tended to  wed  next  monthJHis 
partner,  Anne  Murphy,  who 
has  three  children  — one  of 


‘He  escaped  after 
claiming  he  was 
sane  and  gaining  a 
sociology  degree’ 


whom  is  Reeve's  — confirmed 
they  planned  to  marry  in 
Cork  on  May  10.  But  Mr  Jus- 
tice Peter  Carney  said  Reeve 
had  a history  of  absconding 
and  dismissed  his  bail 
application 

Afterwards  Reeve’s  coun- 
sel, Charles  Corcoran,  indi- 
cated the  case  would  probably 
be  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Garda  detective  sergeant 
Martin  O'Reilly  said  Reeve 
lived  in  Cork  and  had  a job 
there,  acquired  through  a gov- 
ernment employment  scheme. 
The  garda  received  extradi- 
tion warrants  from  Britain  in 
February  and  Reeve  was  ar- 
rested on  April  3. 


Detective  Sergeant  Derek 
Edmondson  of  Thames  Valley 
police  said  it  was  learned  that 
Reeve  was  In  Ireland  In  1995. 
However,  there  had  been  de- 
lays In  preparing  extradition 
warrants. 

He  agreed  that  Reeve  had 
not  attempted  to  hide  his 
identity  while  in  Ireland. 

Reeve  told  the  court  he  left 
Broadmoor  in  1981  after  three 
separate  recommendations 
from  doctors  and  psycholo- 
gists for  his  release  were 
turned  down  by  the  Home 
Office. 

He  claimed  his  continued 
detention  in  the  hospital 
would  have  been  in  breach  of 
the  European  Human  Rights 
Convention,  but  agreed:  “I  ab- 
sconded when  I should  have 
remained  In  custody.” 

Friends  in  Cork  knew 
Reeve  only  as  Henry,  a book 
editor  who  wrote  poetry  and 
always  dressed  In  black. 

Two  months  ago  his  son, 
Alan,  was  born  and  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  looking  after 
the  baby. 

He  moved  to  Cork  in  1996. 
He  has  a brother  there  but  did 
not  live  with  him.  When  he 
became  engaged  to  Ms  Mur- 
phy six  months  ago,  they 
threw  a party  in  the  Roundy 
House  pub. 

The  proprietor,  Dave 
Whitty,  said:  "They  were  very 
happy  together  and  he 
seemed  to  be  a fine  person.  He 
was  very  well  educated  and 
was  able  to  talk  about 
anything.” 

Reeve  told  him  he  had  been 
a journalist  but  was  now  edit- 
ing books,  and  he  explained 
missing  years  of  his  life  by 
saying  he  spent  time  doing 
voluntary  work  in  Africa. 


Pupils  of  ‘school  from  hall’  performing  their  rebuttal  to  the  madia  who  dogged  them  last  autumn  photograph:  don  mcphee 


bers  threaten  to  strike  if  60 
pupils  are  not  excluded 
October  28:  Mrs  Shephard 
sends  In  inspectors 
October  29:  Peter  Clark  ap- 
pointed as  temporary  head 
November  1:  Calderdale 
council  shuts  the  school 
following  reports  of  assaults 
on  teachers,  one  of  them  wit- 
nessed by  the  inspectors 
Novembers:  Mr  Clark  ex- 
pels 12  pup  Us  and  suspends  23 
November  6:  The  school  Is 
given  three  weeks  to  sort  out 
problems  of  indiscipline  and 
underachievement  or  face  a 
Government  takeover 
December  17:  Ofisted  inspec- 
tors declare  the  school  to  be 
falling 


Allan  Reeve  arrested  in  the  Netherlands  after  shooting  two  Dutch  policemen  in  1962 

Number  of  centenarians 
to  rise  tenfold  by 2031 


Chris  MlhOI 

Medical  Correspondent 


THE  age  of  the  120-year- 
old  is  just  around  the 
corner,,  with  blue  or 
green-eyed  women  having  the 
greatest  chance  of  reaching 
advanced  old  age,  researchers 
say  today. 

The  number  of  centenari- 
ans has  been  growing  at  the 
rate  of  7 per  cent  a year  since 
1950  and  a tenfold  increase  is 
expected  in  England  and 
Wales  by  2031. 

But  news  from  France  sug- 
gests that  it  is  those  with  blue 
and  green  eyes  who  are  more 
likely  to  receive  that  coveted 
telegram  for  reaching  100 
from  Buckingham  Palace.  No 
scientific  explanation  has  yet 
been  given  for  this  finding. 

‘A  very  curious  and  unex- 
pected find  in  the  French  sur- 
vey was  that  the  proportion  of 
centenarians  with  blue,  blue- 
grey  or  green  eyes  was  much 
higher  than  in  the  population 
as  a whole.”  says  a report  set- 
ting out  the  findings. 

It  says  that  aside  from  a 
rise  in  overall  numbers,  the 


death  rate  amongst  the  very 
old  is  decreasing,  and  the 
maximum  age  in  England  and 
Wales  is  expected  to  Increase 
beyond  the  present  115  to  119. 

The  Office  for  National  Sta- 
tistics’ report  on  the  health  of 
adults  in  Britain  from  1841  to 
1994,  which  shows  a huge  in- 
crease in  life  expectancy  over 
this  period,  says  this  is  set  to 
continue  into  the  next 
century. 

The  report  says  that  im- 
provements in  sanitation, 
public  housing,  vaccination 
and  medical  treatment  have 
virtually  eliminated  infec- 
tions diseases  as  a major 
cause  of  death.  Significant  ad- 
ditional increases  in  average 
life  expectancy  could  be  ex- 
pected if  cancers  and  injuries 
could  be  reduced. 

The  report  points  out  that 
in  1841  life  expectancy  at 
birth  was  41  years  for  men 
and  43  for  women.  By  1991. 
life  expectancy  for  men  was 
73  and  for  women  79. 

“Careful  analysis  of  inter- 
national data  shows  that  the 
upper  tail  of  the  age-distribu- 
tion of  deaths  has  been  mov- 
ing higher  for  more  than  a 


century,  suggesting  there 
may  be  no  limits  to  human 
longevity,”  says  the  report 

A special  chapter  on  cente- 
narians, written  by  Roger 
Thatcher,  former  Registrar- 
General  and  director  of  the 
Office  of  Population  Censuses 
and  Surveys,  says  the  number 
of  people  over  100  is  expected 
to  increase  from  4,400  in  1991 
to  45,000  by  2031. 

Mr  Thatcher  states:  “It  is 
reasonable  to  expect  the  max- 
imum recorded  age  for 
women  in  England  and 
Wales,  at  present  115,  will 
reach  at  least  118  or  119.  or 
possibly  even  more. 

“In  France,  where  the  ex- 
pectation of  life  is  higher,  the 
age  of  121  has  already  been 
attained." 

Mr  Thatcher  says  that 
women  centenarians  out- 
number men  by  seven  to  one, 
but  in  England  and  Wales 
there  has  been  no  systematic 
survey  of  their  health. 


The  Health  of  Adult  Britain 
1841-1994,  edited  by  John 
Chariton  and  Mike  Murphy, 
Office  for  National  Statistics, 
Stationery  Office:  £60. 


Steel  doesn’t  grow  on  trees 
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Authority  questions  whether  image  of  semi-naked  model  was  appropriate  for  double-glazing  firm 


Complaints 
rise  against 
sexist  adverts 


Andrew  Culf  on  watchdog’s  report 


COMPLAINTS  about 

the  sexist  portrayal  of 
women  in  advertise- 
ments doubled  over 
the  past  year,  the  industry's 
watchdog  reported  today. 

Publication  of  the  Advertis- 
ing Standards  Authority's 
annual  report  — revealing 
that  720  advertisements  were 
withdrawn  In  1996  — coin- 
cided with  a ruling  branding 
the  poster  that  launched  pin- 
up Melinda  Messenger's 
career  as  offensive. 

The  model,  billed  by  the 
Sun  as  the  'Tage  3 girl  for  the 
thriHennium”,  had  featured 
on  a poster  for  a Gloucester- 
based  double-glazing  firm. 

It  showed  a scantily-clad 
Ms  Messenger  looking  i 
through  a window.  The  slo- 
gan said  “Class  behind  glass”,  i 
and  the  text  added:  “Buy  a 
window  this  week  and  we'll 
give  you  one  bee". 

Four  complainants  said  the 
photograph  and  sexual  innu- 
endo were  offensive  and  the 
authority  ruled  it  was  likely 
to  cause  serious  or  wide- 
spread offence. 

An  authority  spokesman 
said:  “We  had  to  ask  whether 
the  image  of  a semi-naked 
woman  was  appropriate  for  a 
double-glazing  firm." 

Richard  Goad,  marketing 
manager  for  Glevum  Win- 
dows, whose  sales  rose  by  25 
per  cent,  said:  “The  humour 
was  more  like  the  Carry  On 
films  than  pornography.” 

Ms  Messenger’s  father 
Terry  said:  “If  that  picture 
was  In  a frame  it  would  be 
considered  beautiful  art” 
Yvonne  Paul,  Ms  Messen- 


ger's agent,  said:  “It  Is  only  a 
girl  in  underwear  and  • If 
people  are  offended  by  that, 
there  is  not  much  we  can  do. 
It  la  no  worse  than  the  Won- 
derbraads.” 

The  authority’s  annual 
report  showed  complaints- 
about  the  portrayal  of  women 

increased  from  400  to  846. 
More  than  a third  were  about 


a Gossard  Glossies  lingerie 
campaign,  many  inspired  by 


campaign,  many  Inspired  by 
a protest  article  by  Lynda  Lee 
Potter  in  the  Daily  MAO. 

The  Gossard  complaints 
were  rejected  — the  authority 
said  it  was  acceptable  “in  the 
context  of  the  advertised 
product”  — but  17  advertise- 
ments were  withdrawn  for  of- 
fensive portrayal  of  women. 

The  authority  said  the  In- 
crease In  complaints  was  un- 
welcome and  advertisers 
needed  to  be  more  sensitive  to 
public  opinion. 

Total  complaints  foil  6 per 
cent  in  1996  to  12,055.  A total 
of  720  were  withdrawn,  an  in- 
crease of  40  per  cent  on  the 
1995  figure  of  515,  but  fewer 
than  the  1992  record  of 743. 

Complaints  about  taste  and 
decency  fell  by  23  per  cent, 
while  those  about  violent 
Imagery  rose  by  25  per  cent  In 
the  wake  of  the  stabbing  of 
headteacher  Philip  Lawrence 
and  the  Dunblane  massacre. 

The  authority  said  its 
research  showed  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  the  public 
thought  It  an  effective  regular 
tor  and  fewer  than  one  in 
seven  favoured  regulation  by 
a government  body.  There 
was  a high  compliance  rate 
by  advertisers. 


Parents  -did  not 
know*  of  op  risks 


foiled  to  ten  to5 

parents  of  the  risk  that  he  might  suffer  irreversible  brain  r 

damage,  tbeB^Couxtheardye^erday. 

• ■ Matthew  Poynter,  aged  16  months,  was  given  a new  heart  at 
the  west  London  hospital.  In  December-  »87.  But  the  profound 


The  health  authority  argues  that  they  were  warned. 
Thehearingcontinues. 


Sex  assault  Solicitor  jaded 


A SOLICITOR  who  Indecently  assaulted  four  girls  he  tutored  asa 
part-time music  teacher  was  yesterday  Jailed  for  15  memtbs. " 
Staton  Jackscm  put  his  hands 

between  U ami  l5,  sut>P06ecnytoh^  their  loathing  techniques, 
crown  court  heard. 

.ijvkun , ngpfi  4-a.  from  Taunton.  Somerset,  admitted  four  gperi- 
men  counts  of  indecent  assaults  on  girls  tinder  16  between  Janu- 
ary 1988  and January  1992. 


New  charity  rote  for  Camilla 


CAMILLA  Parker.  Bowles 
(right)  took  a first  step  into 
the  public  arena  yesterday, 
with  the  release  of  a specially- 
taken  photograph  to  mark  the 
announcement  of  anew  offi- 
cial charity  . role  as  patron  cf 
the  National-  Osteoporosis 
Society-  The  portrait  NT  the 
woman  In  the  life  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  taken  by 
society  photographer  Sir. 
Geoffrey  Shafceriey,  who  Is 
married,  to  a cousin  of  the 
Queen.  Mrs  Parker  Bowles’s 
mother  and.  grandmother 
both  died  of  osteoporosis. 


Batsmen  hit  for  six 


Melinda  Messenger  poster  which  launched a career  and  was  defended  as  ‘more  like  a.  Carry  On  film  than  pornography* 


Subjects  of  top  10  complaints 


1 Gossard:  321  complaints— 
not  upheld. 

Woman  lying  in  long  grass, 
wearing  translucent  black  bra 
and  briefe.  Slogan:  “Who  said 
a woman  cant  get  pleasure 
from  something  soft.” 

2 Conservative  Party:  167 
complaints — partly  upheld. 

New  Labour,  New  Danger 
poster  featuring  Tony  Blair 
with  demonic-looking  eyes. 

3 Nissan:  126  complaints— 
upheld. 

Posters  for  Terrano  Out- ' 

I lander  four-wheel  drive , head- 
lined “4x4  play”,  with  vehicle 


superimposed  an  woman’s 
naked  body  decorated  to  simu- 
late hilly  terrain. 

4 Holsten:  94  complaints — 
upheld. 

Posters  featuring  a bottle  of 
Holsten  PiLs  and  the  line: 
“Poncy  arsed  advertising? 

Get  real!” 

B Benetton:  87  complaints  — 
partly  upheld. 

Three  disembodied  hearts  ^ 
with  the  words  white,  yellow  ' 
and  black  superimposed. 

6 Virgin  Interactive:  60com- 
plaints — upheld. 

Computer  game  poster  fea- 


turing a white  bathtub  filled 
with  blood  that  had  spilled  on 
to  the  floor,  with  fiie  words: 
“Resident  evil.” 

7 Fila;  58  complaints — not 
upheld. 

Running  shoes  poster,  wife 
headline:  “The  best  F in  shoes.” 
8=  Philip  Morris  Europe 
SA:  54  complaints — partly 

upheld- 

Series  of  press  advertise- 
ments-comparing  risks  <SE  con- 
tracting lung  ratntw  from 
' passive  smoking  with  eating 
i biscuits  and  drinking  chlori- 
nated water.  ‘ 


8=  A G Barr:  54  complaints 
— not  upheld. 

Foster  for  a soft  drink  - 
Showlngwoman  kissing  a 
man  with  the  slogan:  “If  I 
suck  hard  enough,  maybe  I 
can  getmylm-Bru  bade." 

10  Royal  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind:  52  complaints 
— notuphelxL 
. Advertisement  showing  '• 
view  through  woman’s  eyes  as 
she  lay  on  her  back,  awaiting  i 

gynaecological  examination; 

highlighting  ggrxrira  enahl  mg 

blind  people  to  read  private  in- 
formation In  private. 


BATSMEN  at  a DerhjFShirevillage  crlcket  dub  have  been  tdd  not 
to  hi^sixes  in  the  direction  of  six  newly  built  boons  near  their 
ground  after  a ball  soared  out  oftha  ground,  smashed  through  a 
patio  window  and  damaged  a tetevlsmp  set 
JohnHarrlsot^  chairman  afMdboume  Town,  said  that  South 
Derbyshire  distrldcouiicfiallQweddBvelapera  to  build  the  homes 
three  years  ago  without  ^ulatingthattheyirat  up  a protective 
fence.  “Cricket  has  been  played  an  file  site  for  77years.  If  you  buy 
ahousenexttoaaixAet  ground  it's  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  from  time  to  time  theball  may  end  up  on  your  property.” 
Only  one  of  the  16,000  deliveries  bowled  last  year  bad  caused  any 
problems. 


Correction 


IN  QORpepprtoCSfebruary  12  on  the  Old  Bailey  trial  of  etgbA  men 
charged  wife  graphing  to  cause  explosions,  we  stated  that 
Semtexexplnsive  had  been  found  in  raids  an  premises  in  London, 
fofect,  no  «aqjlc»tves  of  any  kind  were  found*  Weapaiogise  for  the 


PC  ‘had  no  need  to  fire’ 


Antiques  dealer  complained  of  being  followed  a number  of  times 


Street  confrontation  with  car 
thief  described  at  murder  trial 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


AN  ARMED  policeman 
shot  and  fatally 
wounded  a man  in  a 
stolen  car  as  he  tried 
to  escape,  an  Old  Bailey  Jury 
heard  yesterday.  The  officer 
had  other  options  open  to  him 
and  need  not  have  drawn  his 
gun.  it  was  said. 

PC  Patrick  Hodgson,  aged 
49,  was  part  of  an  armed  res- 
ponse team  that  had  seen  a 
stolen  car  in  Barnes,  south 
west  London.  In  February  last 
year,  John  Bevan  QC,  prose- 
cuting, told  the  jury.  As  the 
driver  of  the  car,  David  Ewin, 
tried  to  escape,  PC  Hodgson 
drew  his  9mm  handgun  and 
fired  twice.  Mr  Ewin  died  In 
hospital. 

PC  Hodgson  denies  murder- 
ing Air  Ewin.  He  told  officers 
alter  the  shooting  that  he  had 
no  option  but  to  fire  because 
his  life  and  those  or  members 
of  the  public  were  at  risk. 

But  the  court  was  told  that 
PC  Hodgson  hod  other  op- 
tions available  and  he  could 
have  treated  the  Incident  as  a 


stolen  car  case.  The  jury  was 
also  told  that  PC  Hodgson 
stood  trial  last  December,  but 1 
the  case  was  halted  because  of 
a difficulty  which  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  prosecution,  de- 
fence or  judge. 

The  Incident  started  when 
Mr  Ewin  ran  out  of  a shop 
where  he  bad  been  buying  a 
can  of  beer  as  PC  Hodgson 
and  his  colleagues  arrived. 

“It  was  a normal  midday 
street  scene  which  was  sud- 
denly transformed  Into  vio- 
lent action,  which  had  at  the 
centre  David  Ewin  and  PC 
Hodgson,”  said  Mr  Bevan. 

Mr  Ewin  drove  the  stolen 
Toyota  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  a frantic  attempt  to 
| escape.  PC  Hodgson  and  a col- 
league got  out  of  their  police 
car  and  PC  Hodgson  tried  to 
grab  Mr  Ewin. 

“PC  Hodgson  had  hold  of 
the  driver  round  the  neck  and 
was  holding  his  gun  In  Ins 
right  hand.”  said  Mr  Bevan. 
“He  was  In  danger  of  being 
squashed  between  the  stolen 
Toyota  and  the  police  car.  He 
was  shouting  ‘Armed  police’.” 

It  was  accepted  that  at  one 
point  PC  Hodgson  was  in  dan- 


Stalker  may  have  killed  woman 


David  Ewin:  shot  twice  as 
he  sat  in  stolen  car 


PC  Patrick  Hodgson:  drew 
gtm  after  Leaping  clear 
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ger  as  the  car  shunted  back- 
wards and  forwards,  Mr 
Bevan  said.  He  then  moved  to 
the  other  side  of  the  car  and 
took  up  a crouched  firing  po- 
sition. There  were  two  shots. 

A blood  test  on  the  dead 
man  showed  he  had  one-and- 
a-taalf  rimew.  the  driving  limit 1 
of  alcohol  in  his  blood,  had 
used  cannabis  and  probably 
taken  heroin,  said  Mr  Bevan.  I 

He  said  it  was  not  reason- , 
able  to  draws  gun  to  arrest  a 
man  driving  a stolen  car.  | 
“There  were  safer  altema- , 


fives.  If  shooting  Ewin  was 
the  only  option,  that  is  tanta- 
■ mount  to  saying  any  car  thief; 
driving  recklessly,  may  be 

reasonably  shot  dead-" 

A witness,  Peter  Core,  toW 
the  court  that  initially  PC 
Hodgson  would  have  been 
crushed  by  the  car  if  he  had 
not  Jumped  out  of  the  way.  It 
was  revving  up  “like  a Grand 
Prix  car”.  He  said  that  PC 
Hodgson  was  not  tn  danger 
when  he  was  on  the  pavement 
and  drew  his  gun. 

The  case  continues. 


Carolanne  Jackson,  found, 
dead  in  her  kitchen 
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lison  Daniels 
ML  DISABLED  antiques 
dealer  found,  tied  and 
^^mbattered  in  her  home  in 


Tuscans  aim  to  slap  trade 
mark  on  their  landscape 


Care  workers 
overturn  pay 
cut  of  £50 


Clara  Longrlgg 


THE  vineyards,  terracotta 
roofs  and  medieval 
lowers  of  Tuscany  have 
featured  in  films  such  as  Mer- 
chant-Ivory’s Room  with  a 
View  and  Bertolucci’s  Steal- 
ing Beauty.  Olive  oil.  pasta 
and  wine  labels  are  stamped 
with  the  region’s  opulent 
Images.  It  has  even  given  its 
name  to  a property  band:  the 
second  homes  of  English  in- 
telligentsia in  Chlantlshire. 

But  locals  are  tired  of  this 
piracy:  they  feel  their  land- 
scape has  been  overused. 

Councillors  in  the  regional 
agricultural  department  have 
drafted  a law  to  copyright  the 
landscape,  to  prevent  the  use 
of  Tuscany’S  cypress  trees 
and  dive  groves  to  sell  prod- 


ucts that  have  nothing  to  do  i 
with  the  region.  I 

Moreno  Periccioli,  head  of 1 
the  department,  said  the  land- 
scape was  crafted  by  the  hard 
I work  of  Tuscans'  ancestors, 
and  it  was  today's  generation 
that  should  reap  the  reward. 

< “The  time  has  come  for  this 
quality  to  be  protected  and 
transformed  Into  a source  of 
revenue.” 

Once  the  proposal  became 


law.  the  copyright  would 
reside  with  the  regional  au- 
thority. Anyone  u«<ng  recog- 
nisable images  of  Tuscany  to 
advertise  products  from  else- 
where would  fece  a heavy  firm. 

One  potential  target  would 
be  Mulino  Blanco,  a brand  of 
biscuit  which  features  a mib 
near  Siena  in  its  marbaflpg 
The  manufacturer  would 
have  to  prove  that  Its  prod- 


ucts had  a legitimate  Tuscan 
provenance. 

If  the  move  is  successful.  It 
may  catch  on  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands  or  Constable 
country.  David  Gihbins,  a 
London  solicitor  who  special- 
ises in  intellectual  property, 
said:  “There  have  been,  cases 
like  this,  but  never  with  vi- 
sual Images.  It  is  common  for 
someone  to  try  to  monopolise 
the  denomination  of  origin, 
such  as  sherry  or  champagne. 

“New  trademark  rules  have 
expanded  the  class  of  things 
yon  can  register  — for  exam- 
ple, Coca-Cola  has  copy- 
righted the  shape  of  the 
bottle.  A Tuscan  wine  grower 
could  register  a photograph  of 
Tuscany,  but  it  would  have  to 
be  a specific  picture.  He 
couldn’t  say:  *My  trademark 
Is  any  view  of  Tuscany’.” 


Gaoffnqr  Gibbs 


KKESIDENTIAL  care  work- 
■ were  who  were  sacked  and 
re-employed  on  lower  wages 
were  celebrating  yesterday 
after  an  industrial  tribunal 
ordered  that  they  should 
return  to  their  old  pay  levels. 

The  Truro  tribunal  ruled 
that  the  workers  were'  un- 
fairly dismissed  when  Corn- 
wall county  council  set  up  a 
charitable  company,  Corn- 
wall Care,  to  run  its  care 
homes  after  losses  were  pro- 
jected to  rise  to  £3  million. 

Pay  for  the  620  staff  was  cut 
by  up  to  £50  a week,  prompt- 
ing 249  of  them  to  bring  the 
case.  Their  union.  Unison, 
said  the  ruling  would  stop  em- 
ployers sacking  people  at  wHL 

James  Robinson,  rhairmaq 

of  Cornwall  care,  said  the 
homes  were  now  In  jeopardy.  I 


the  weekend  may  have  been, 
killed  by  a sta3ker,  it  emerged 
yesterday. 

Carolanne  Jackson’s  body 
was  found  in  the  kitchen  of 

her  hnwfl  in  rtw»  hamlet  - of 
Berghers  Hill,  near  High 
Wycombe,  by  a friend  on  Sun- 
day morning: 

She  had  been  struck  on  the 
head  with  a blunt  object  and 
asphyxiated.  Police  believe 
h& -attacker  may  have  been 
trying  to  force  hear  to  reveal 
details  of  the  lock  to  a safe  in 
her  home. 

They  would  not  confirm  if 
the  safe  bad  been  opened  but 
said  a Rales  watch  was  stolen 
from  Ms  Jackson’s  wrist, 
along  with  other  items  of 
jewellery. 

At  a press  conference  in 
Maidenhead,  Thames  Valley 
police  yesterday  revealed  how 
Ms  Jackson,  aged  50,  who  was 
not  married  ami  lived  alone, 
had  complained  of  being  fol- 
lowed on  a number  of 
occasions.  ."  ". 

hi  February  she  had  been 
followed  hi  her  car  and  had 
later  sera,  a man  in  the  gar- 
den of  her  home. 

The  incident  had  left  her 
badly  shaken  and  she  had 
reported  it  to  police.  Despite  a 
search  by  tracker  dogs  no 
trace  of  the  stalker  was  found. 

. Ms  Jackson,  who  ran  a suc- 
cessful antique  jewellery 
business  from  home,  had  also 
been  burgled  last  year.  Her 
house  was  heavily  alarmed 
and  she  had  sought  advice  on' 
security. 
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Murder  victim.  Carolanne  JAdksan’s  home  in  Berghers  HiU 


She  had  lived  in  the  hamlet 
for  several  years  and  con- 
ducted most  of  her  business 
at  trade  and  craft-felrs. 

Detective  Superintendent 
Alan  Partridge  said  her  last 
known  movements  were  on 

Friday  night 

She  had  returned  home 
from  a.  short  break  abroad 
and  phoned  a friend  to  say 
ehe.was  back. 

It  is  not  dear  if  she  .made 
the  call  from  her  house  iff  a 
mobile  in  her  car. 


Mr  Partridge  said  her  at- 
tacker or  attackers  had  proba- 
bly followed  her  into  her 
house  while  she  unloaded  the. 


car.  It  was  possible  they  were 
waiting  for  her  and  had  been 
in  the  area  for  days. 

Mr  Partridge  said  Ms  Jack- 
son  was  particularly  Vulnera- 
ble —she  had  difficulty  walk- 
ing and  had  suffered  ill  health 
for  most  of  her  life. 

“ft  is  my  fiim  suspicion 
that  regrettably  Ms  Jackson 
had  been  targeted  by  someone 
who  knew,  what  sort  of  trade 
she  was  in. 


‘‘Someone  suspected  .she 
might  have  items  at  her  home 
which  would  be  of  value." 

While  police  sealed  off  the 
road  leading  to  Ms  Jackson’s 
home  and  questioned  neigh- 1 


hours,  her  elderly  parents, 
Stan  and  Annabel  Jackson, 
who  five  in  Maidenhead,  were 
too  distraught  to  talk  about 
their  only  daughter’s  death. 

Mr.  Partridge  added  the 
murder  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  the  kming  of  Janet 
Brown,  aged  51,  exactly  two 
years  ago  in  Radnage,  Buck- 
inghamshire, although  the 
killings  were  not  being 

Unload 

The  medical  researcher  was 
battered  about  the  head  and 
was  found  naked  and  hand- 
cuffed in  her  farmhouse. 

Her  murder  remains 

unsolved. 
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ON  US 


IF  ThjkKE  is  one  thing 
Italians  like.  It  is  to  be 

abreast  of  fashion.  So 
when  Newsweek  last 
year  declared  London 
the  world’s  coolest  city,  it 
had  a huge  impact  in  Italy. 

The  average  Italian  does 
not,  of  course,  read  Ameri- 
can news  magazines.  But 
Italian  journalists  do,  and  i 
the  effect  of  Newsweek’s 
discovery  was  to  inspire  a j 
succession  of  reports  chal- 1 


In  the  second  in  a series  on  . 
European  views  of  Britainasr 
the  general  election  nears, 
John  Hooper  in  Rome  finds 
attitudes  are  changing  : 


1 enging  the  views  many 
Italians  held  about  Britain 
and  the  British.  The  most 
extensive  article  appeared 
in  right-of-centre  current 1 
affairs  weekly  Panorama. 

“Even  before  Newsweek 
put  London  on  its  cover,  I 
had  been  struck  by  the  feet 
that  so  many  people  who 
happened  to  go  there  cgme 
back  saying  they  found  the 
city  bubbling  with  cultural 
vitality  and  intellectual  fer- 


vour,” says  Panorama’s  co- 
editor,  Pierluigi  Battista. 

“This  seemed  to  be  at 
odds  with  what  the  Italian 
media  had  been  saying  tor 
years,  which  was  that  Brit- 
ain had  been  ruined  by 
Thatcherism.  What  we  set 
out  to  do  was  to  explore  that 
apparent  contradiction.” 

' The  result  was  a 50-page 
pull-out  hailing  London  as 
resembling  a “‘liberated, 
modern . woman”.  It  even 


managed- to  find  glowing 
words  to  say  about  the 
ft>odi/*‘The  cKy  of  squalid 
ffisSi  hnd  chips  becomes  the 
gounnet's  capital.” 

It  is  hard  to  exaggerate  1 
how  much  of  a * departure 
this  represents.  Italian  atti- 
tudes towards  the  British 
have  always  been  ambiva- 
lent. Admiration  tor  Brit- 
ish style  (nowhere  do  you 
see  as  many  Burbenys  or 
Barbours)  is  offeet  by  scant 
interest  in  British  culture 
(nowhere  do  you  see  as  few 
British  television  produc- 
tions J.  And  there  is  a pas- 
sionate resentment  of  what 
is  perceived'  as  British 
condescension. 

It  may  come  as  a surprise 
to  English  readers,  but  Eng- 
land v Italy  foot  Ivan  inter- 
nationals are  viewed  by 
Italian  fans  as  needle 
matches.  This  is  a phenome- 
non which  long  pre-dates 


j 1985’sHeysel  tragedy,  when 
38  people  died  after  crowd 
1 trouble  at  the  European 
Cap  final  betwemr*^; 
pool  and  Juventns.  “When 
it  comes  to  football  games,” 
wrote  one  of  the  contrlbu- : 
tors  to  Panorama's  supple- 
ment, “we  will  cheer  on ! 
anyone,  including  Nigeria, 
against  perfidious  Albion.” 

Against  this  background, 
it  is  easier  to  understand 
the  psychological  Impact  of 
if  sorpasso.  “the  overtak- 
ing”. In  1987,  taking  Into 
account  the  hidden  econo- 
my, the  national  statistical 
office.  Is  tat,  announced 
that  Italy’s  GDP  per  capita 
was  higher  than  Britain's. 

Until  very  recently,  com- 
ment on  Britain  tended  to 
dwell  on  the  theme  of  a 
faded  imperial  power.  Ital- 
ians were  generally  unim- 
pressed by  the  changes 
wrought  under  Margaret 


Thatcher.  Her  accentua- 
tion of  the  confrontational 
eictn'ents  in  Britain's  eco- 
nomic and  political  life 
were  at  odds  with  Italy’s 
collaborative  traditions. 
There  was  a bout  of  ener- 
getic privatisation  in  the 


*We  will  cheer  on 
anyone,  including 
Nigeria,  against 
perfidious  Albion1 

early  1990s,  but  the  pace  of : 
state  asset  sales  has  since 
dropped  off. 

Now  that  the  supposedly 
clapped-out  British  lion  Is 
showing  disconcerting 
signs  of  vigour  and  vitality, 
attitudes  are  changing.  At 
the  level  of  the  man  In  the 


street,  or  rather  on  the  ter- 
races, it  is  particularly 
painftd  that  British  foot- 
ball clubs  are  In  a position 
to  hand-pick  Italian  stars 
Hire*  Gianluca  Vialll  when  it 
used  to  be  the  other  way 
around.  “You’re  the  rich 
ones  now,”  concludes  Mas- 
simo Blanco,  a Roman  li- 
brarian and  Lazio 
supporter. 

Italy  is  in  the  grip  of  self- 
doubt. The  political  institu- 
tions and  economic  meth- 
ods which  helped  it  to 
prosper  for  half  a century 
are  In  crisis.  A founder 
member  of  the  (then)  Euro- 
pean Economic  Comma- 1 
xxity,  it  feces  what  most 
Italians  regard  as  the  hu- 
miliating prospect  of  being  : 
excluded  from  the  first 
stage  of  European  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  union. 

Martino  Dolflni,  who 
works  for  a bank  in  Milan,  1 


reckons  this  may  be  a fur- 
ther reason  why  Italians  are 

having  a re-think  about 

Britain:  their  experience 
and  perceptions  of  the  Euro- 
pean Union  are  drawing 
closer  to  those  of  the  British. 

This  year,  taxpayers  will 
be  made  to  pay  a special 
“Euro-tax”  to  help  close  the 
budget  deficit.  Yet  there 
have  been  repeated  leaks  to 
the  effect  that  the  German 
government,  or  German 
bankers,  or  both,  are  un- 
willing to  see  the  Italians  In 
at  any  cost. 

“For  the  first  time,  we 
are  discovering  that  going 
into  Europe  can  he  costly.” 
says  Mr  Dolflni,  “What  is 
more,  the  blame  for  the  sit- 
uation we  find  ourselves  In 
is  being  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  Germans.” 

Next-  View  from  the  Low 
Countries 


Uncertain  fate  for 
Albanian  mission 


JuHan  Borgar  In  Durros 


Troopships  are  due 

to  arrive  off  the  Alba- 
nian coast  today, 
bringing  the  main 
contingent  of  an  Italian-led 
force  aimed  at  restoring  pub- 
lic order  and  helping  to  de- 
liver humanitarian  aid 
But  the  soldiers  appear  to 
be  confused  about  how  they 
will  carry  out  the  task,  and 
are  deeply  suspicious  of  their 
host  President  Sali  Berisha. 
according  to  officials  here. 

Officers  already  In  Albania 
as  part  of  the  advance  guard 
believe  the  biggest  threat  to 
their  safety  will  come  from 
gangs  loyal  to  the  president 
which  may  engineer  clashes 
to  try  to  put  off  the  June  elec- 
tions that  Mr  Berisha  is  ex- 
pected to  lose. 

While  politicians  have 
promised  great  things  from 
the  6,000-strong  multinational 
force,  very  little  groundwork 
has  been  laid  for  Its  arrival. 

The  troops  (from  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  Greece,  Tim- 
key,  Romania,  Denmark  and 
Austria)  have  vague  orders  to 
set  up  a “calming  presence” 
and  to  avoid  direct  involve- 
ment in  aid  delivery.  “It  is 
not  for  us  a humanitarian 
mission.  We  cannot  be  an  [aid 
organisation],  but  our  pres- 
ence can  deter  aggressive 
actions  against  [them],”  said 
Major  Herve  Gounneldn,  of 
the  French  contingent,  In 
Durres. 


There  has  been  no  co-ordi- 
nation between  the  force  com- 
manders and  the  humanitar- 
ian organisations  whose 
shipments  they  are  meant  to 
protect  According  to  aid  offi- 
cials, the  arrival  of  the  first 
bulk  consignment  420  tonnes 
of  grain  and  beans,  has  been 
delayed  by  more  than  10  days, 
principally  because  the  main 
port  at  Durres  will  be  clogged 
with  troop  carriers. 

The  World  Food  Pro- 
gramme (WFP),  which  orga- 
nised the  shipment,  said  it 
had  intended  to  distribute  the 
food  without  military  support 
as  relative  calm  has  returned 
to  Albania  In  the  past  month 
after  riots  caused  by  the  col- 
lapse in  January  of  fraudu- 
lent savings  schemes. 

The  WFP’s  regional  direc- 
tor, Jean-Marie  Boucher,  said 


The  troops 


■•■HE  contributor^  to  *Op- 
1 eration  Alba  are:  ; 

Italy  2,500  soldiers  includ- 
ing mechanised  Infantry 
units,  paratroops  and  ma- 
rines; France  1,000  soldiers, 
a mechanised  regiment, 
helicopters  and  logistics 
specialists;  Greece  About 
800,  mechanised  infantry; 
Turkey  600-800  marines; 
Spain  450,  mechanised  in- 
fantry; Romania  400.  mech- 
anised infantry;  Austria 
120,  tnfentry;  Denmark  60, 
light  Infantry. 


the  Italian-led  troops  would 
be  a welcome  safety  net  “If 
they  can  provide  assistance 
when  we  need  It,  then  we 
hope  to  co-ordinate  with 
them.”  He  added  that  there 
had  so  far  been  no  talks  with 
arjy  members  of  the  force. 

There  were  hopeful  signs 
yesterday  that  the  soldiers 
and  the  aid  workers  might 
finally  make  contact  Officers 
at  the  French  base  camp  nwr 
Durres  were  asking  journal- 
ists for  the  WFP’s  address  in 
the  capital,  Tirana. 

It  is  still  imripar  whether 
the  multinational  operation, 
codenamed  “Alba”,  w21  try  to 
disarm  the  population,  many 
of  whom  seized  weapons  from 
government  stores  during  the 
chaos.  The  Danes  and  Austri- 
ans are  said  to  be  keen  to  try, 
while  the  Italians  and  French 
have  ruled  It  out  for  the  time 
being  as  being  too  dangerous. 

Italian  troops  have  been 
issued  with  a phrase-book 
tailing,  them,  how-  to  shout 
“StojpT  and  ‘Drop  toe  gun!” 
In  Albanian. 

gome  officials  .suspect  .the 
troop  deployment  has  been 
driven  more  by  the  internal 
politics  of  Nato  than  the 
needs  of  the  Albanian  people. 

France,  which  tolled  re- 
cently in  its  attempt  to  have 
one  of  its  mm  appointed  as 
head  of  Nato’s  southern  com- 
mand, is  the  keenest  among 
the  European  member  states 
-to  construct,  a counterweight 
to  United  States  military  dom- 
inance within  the  all  lance. 
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French  soldiers  on  a beach  near  Durres  prepare  for  the  arrival  yesterday  of  the  main  contingent  of  peacekeepers 
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Amnesty  hits  at  Belated  farewell  to  town  swastika  Israeli  conflict 


UN  rights  chief 


Reuter  In  Geneva 


AMNESTY  International 
said  yesterday  that  the 
departing  United 
Nations  high  commissioner 
for  human  rights,  Jose  Ayala 
Lasso,  had  “consistently 
toiled"  to  speak  out  against 
abuses. 

It  urged  the  UN  to  choose  a 
successor  who  would  do  bet- 
ter; Amnesty  also  called  on 
member  states  to  increase  fi- 
nance for  UN  field  operations, 
which  employ  250  rights  mon- 
itors in  12  countries,  includ- 
ing Bosnia,  Cambodia, 
Rwanda  and  Zaire. 

The  UN  secretary-general, 
Kofi  Annan,  Is  expected  to  ap- 
point a successor  next  month 
to  Mr  Ayala  Lasso,  who  left  in 
March  to  become  Ecuador's 
foreign  minister. 

“The  new  high  commis- 
sioner must  be.  willing  to  con- 
front governments  when  nec- 
essary,” Amnesty  said  in ; 
Geneva,  where  the  UN1 
Human  Rights  Commission  , 
winds  up  its  annual  six-week 
session  on  Friday. 

Mr  Annan  is  known  to  pre- 
fer a woman  for  the  post.  The 
Irish  president,  Mary  Robin- 
son, and  Costa  Rica's  ambas- 
sador to'  'Washington^  'Sonia 
Picado.  are  candidates.  . . 

“Jose  Ayala  Lasso  consis- 
tently failed  to  confront  gross 


human  rights  violators,”  Am- 
nesty said,  adding  that  his 
policy  of  "quiet  diplomacy” 
meant  he  did  not  speak  out 
against  repressive  regimes 
and  stalled  attempts  to  open 
offices  in  Chechenla  and  Indo- 
nesia. 

But  some  UN  sources  de- 
fended Mr  Ayala  Lasso,  say- 
ing quiet  diplomacy  had  en- 
abled the  UN  to  set  up  rights 
monitoring  offices  in 
Rwanda.  Burundi  and 
Colombia. 

“It  achieved'  concrete 
results,”  said  one  UN  source. 
"We  never  would  have  had 
these  reports  from  Burundi 
and  Rwanda  — which  not 
even  Amnesty  can  match  — if 
the  high  commissioner  bad 
not  started  quiet  diplomacy 
with  those  governments  and 
made  It  possible  to  establish 
those  offices.” 

• China's  ambassador  to 
Japan  -yesterday  asked  the  1 
Japanese  for  support  in  block- 
ing a Denmark-led  UN  resold- : 
tion  condemning  China's 
human  rights  record. 

Japan  has  not  yet  decided 
whether  to  support  the  reso- 
lution and  turned  down  the 
request,  it  was  reported. 

Denmark  — encouraged  by 
the  United  States  —presented 

the  resolution  last  Thursday 
to  the  UN  Human  Rights 
Commission.  It  wHl  be  put  to 
a vote  this  week. 


Austria  is  forcing  one  mayor  to  clean  up 
Nazi  ‘brown  spots’  and  build  a Holocaust 
memorial,  writes  Kate  Connolly  in  Weis 


AN  Austrian  town  tit- 
tered with  memorials 
to  Its  Nazi  past  — 
known  as  “brown  spots”  — 
has  been  forced  to  dean  up 
its  image. 

Backed  by  the  chancellor, 
Viktor  KHma,  the  Austrian 
Young  Socialists  have  sue-  j 
ceeded  in  their  campaign  to 
change  the  hue  of  Weis.  I 
Upper  Austria.  The  brown 
spots  are  a memorial  to  the 
Waffen  SS,  a recreation 
hall  sporting  a swastika 
named  after  a Nasi  athlete, 
and  a .street  bearing  the 
name  of  the  composer  of 
the  Nazi  anthem.  The  Swas- 
tika Song. 

The  town  mayor,  Karl 
Bregartner,  who  has  voiced 
his  opposition  to  renaming 
the  sports  hall  and  street, 
has  been  given  until  Octo- 
ber to  remove  the  offending 
signs  and  to  erect  a monu- 


ment to  Holocaust  victims. 
"..Weis*  sports  hall,  named 
the  Moritz  Etzold  Hall  in 
1960  after  an  early  Nazi 
gymnast,  is  to  be  renamed 
“Sports  hall  on  the  [river] 
Traun”,  and  a swastika 
removed  from  the  wall. 
Made  from  plaster,  tour 
“F”s,  standing  for  Frisch, 
FrShllch,  Fromm  and  Frei 
(fresh,  joyful,  pious  and 
free)  form  the  hooks  of  the 
swastika.  Last  year,  it  was 
white-washed  by  town  offi- 
cials in  an  attempt  to  blend 
It  into  the  walL 
The  town’s  Kernstock 
Street,  named  after  Ottaker 
Kernstock  in  1959,  is  also  to 
be  “de-naztfled”.  A Catho- 
lic priest,  Kernstock  was  a 
nationalist  poet  who  wrote 
The  Swastika  Song.  One  of 
the  founders  of  national 
socialism,  he  died  before 
Hitler  came  to  power. 


For  a browned-off  Mayor 
Bregartner,  who  has  held 
his  post  for  15  years,  it  is  a 
black  and  white  issue.  “As 
long  as  there  are  other 
Kernstock  Streets  in  other 
towns,  why  should  Weis 
have  to  make  the  change?” 
he  said. 

The  Young  Austrian 
Socialists  have  said  they 
will  widen  their  campaign 
to  rid  Austria  of  the  53 
other  Kernstock  streets,  ■ 


A memorial  to  the 
Waffen  SS  was 
stolen  from  a 
town  church 


squares  and  lanes.  Signs 
have  already  been  changed 
in  three  towns,  including 
the  Dr  Ottaker  Kernstock 
Lane  In  Vienna. 

Robert  Pxchler.  chairman 
of  the  Young  Socialists 
said:  “We’ve  fought  for 
over  three  years  for  this.” 


But  local  residents  are 
livid,  none  more  so  than 
those  of  Kernstock  Street 
Getrud  Avi,  aged  62,  helps 
run  a fun-fair,  one  of  four 
businesses  in  the  street. 
“Businesses  here  will  have 
to  change  notepaper,  busi- 
ness cards,  registration 
forms  and  stamps.” 

Rightwing  controversy  is 
not  new  in  Weis.  In 
September  1994,  a memo- 
rial to  local  members  of  the 
Waffen  SS  was  stolen  from 
a church,  after  the  Weis 
Citizens  Against  Fascism 
campaigned  to  have  the  30- 
y ear-old  plaque  removed. 
Mayor  Bregartner  was 
forced  to  back  down  after 
initially  permitting  the 
comm  issioning  of  a replace- 
ment plaque. 

As  part  of  the  deal  struck 
with  the  Socialist  Party.  Mr 
Bregartner  has  also  agreed 
to  erect  a monument  to  the 
1,200  Jews  who  died  in 
Weis,  which  lies  on  the 
death-march  route  prison- 
ers had  to  take  between 
Mauthausen  and  Gunskir- 
chen  concentration  camps. 


threatens  £4bn 
Euro-Med  deal 


Opposition  taps  energy  kings 
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Panrtd  H— ret  hi  Moscow  : 

Leftwing  and  national- 
ist opposition  forces  in 
Russia  are  planning  a 
fundamental  realignment, 
hoping  to  entice  on  to  their 
side  the  on  and  gas  barons 
who  have  become  the  latest 
targets  of  Boris  Yeltsin's  pri- 
vatising government 
The  change  was  signalled 
by  the  leader  of  a nationalist 
think-tank.  Spiritual  Heri- 
tage, which  stands  on  the 
right  wing  of  the  alliance  of 
^wmwii mists  and  nationalists 
created  during  last  year’s 
presidential  election  cam- 
paign by  Gennady  Zyuganov, 
the  Communist  leader. 

Alexei  Podberioskin,  leader 
of  Spiritual  Heritage,  called 
for  a “historical  compromise” 
between  "reformers, . tradi- 


tionalists  and  the  left”.  The 
•call  came  as  Russia’s  richest 
and  most  powerful  gas  baron, 
Rem  Vyakhirev,  ■ the  chair- 
man  of  Gazprom,  denounced 
cabinet  plans  to  restructure 
the  ofi-and  gas  monopolies  as 
a conspiracy  of  foreign  inter- 
ests and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

The  cabinet  dominated  in- 
creasingly by  two  new  first 
deputy  prime  ministers.  Ana- 
toly Chubais  and  Boris  Nemt- 
sov, gave  Mr  Vyakhirev  a 
month  to  work  out  plans  to 
restructure  Gazprom.  A Chu- 
bais ally,  Alfred  Kokh,  the 
deputy  prime  minister,  said 
the  government  was  consider- 
ing taking  direct  centred  of  Its 
shares. 

The  cabinet’s  attack  on  Gaz- 
prom, the  electricity  monop- 
oly and  the  national  railway 
system,  puts  the  prime  minis- 


ter, Viktor  Chernomyrdin,  in 
■ a difficult  position.  A former 
Gazprom  chairman  and  a 
m ul  twn  fllioaatre.  be  has  been 
the  leading  representative  of 
the  gas  and  oil  monopolies. 

But  since  the  nomination  of 
the  new  government.  Mr 
Chernomyrdin  has  been  pub- 
licly humiliated  by  President 
Yeltsin  for  failing  to  ensure 
that  wages  and  pensions  are 
paid  on  time  and  that  taxes 
are  collected. 

The  communist  and  nation- 
alist opposition  forces  are 
hoping  to  exploit  the  div- 
isions between  the  Western- 
hacked  privateers  fa  the  cab- 
inet and  the  oil  and  gas 
barons.  They  say  they  are  of- 
fering their  political  support 
to  save  the  deleted  national 
industrial  heritage  from  dom- 
ination by  American  and 
other  foreign  oil  companies. 


But  speaking  a week  before 
the  annual  congress  of  the 
Communist  Party,  Mr  Pod- 
berioskin ruled  out  the  use  of 

mass  political  protest  and  in- 
dustrial action. 

“Even  if  spontaneous  radi- 
cal protest  would  win,  the 
struggle  [between  competing 
political  dans]  would  con- 
tinue . . . The  only  path  open 
to  us  today  Is  the  formation  of 
a coalition  of  'statists'  who 
represent  all  political  forces 
in  the  country,”  he  said- 

This  call  is  likely  to  be  en- 
dorsed by  Mr  Zyuganov,  for 
whom  Mr  Yeltsin’s  recent 
return  to  the  political  stage 
after  ill  health  was  very  un- 
welcome. He  suddenly  found 
himself  under  attack  from  the 
left  wing  of  his  party  for  sup- 
porting Mr  Chernomyrdin’s 
budget  during  Mr  Yeltsin’s 
absence. 


John  Hooper! 

Southern  Europe 
Correspondent 

IT  IS  precisely  what  the  ar- 
chitects of  the  European 
Union's  new  Mediterra- 
nean initiative  had  feared: 
that  their  £4  billion  project 
could  become  enmeshed  in 
the  tangled  skein  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute. 

When  the  ‘Euro-Med’  pro- 
gramme was  being  framed, 
with  Israeli  prime  minister 
Yitzhak  Rabin  alive  and  a Pal- 
estinian state  taking  shape, 
the  risk  seemed  acceptable. 
But  last  night,  as  the  Palestin- 
ian president,  Yasser  Arafat, 
and  Israel's  foreign  minister. 
David  Levy,  prepared  to  fly  to 
Malta  for  the  first  high-level 
meeting  to  review  the  pro- 
gress of  the  scheme,  it  looked 
all  too  daunting. 

Reports  from  Israel  have 
said  Mr  Levy  was  worried 
that  Arab  states  would  use 
the  conference  today  as  an 
opportunity  to  attack  Israeli 
settlement  policy.  There  were 
signs  that  he  could  stay  away 
and  indeed  it  was  not  until 
late  yesterday  that  a spokes- 
man confirmed  the  foreign 
minister  would  attend. 

The  meeting  will  be  the 
first  opportunity  for  minis, 
ters  from  an  27  countries  in 
the  Euro-Med  partnership  to 
look  at  what  has  been 
achieved  in  the  past  17 
months  since  it  was  started  at 
a conference  in  Barcelona,  i 
The  project  aims  at  mitigat- 
ing some  of  the  problems  1 
posed  for  the  EU  by  the  pov- . 
erty  and  instability  to  be 
found  on  the  eastern  and * 
southern  shores  of  the  Medi-  i 
terranean.  Those  problems 
range  from  Illegal  immigra- 
tion to  drug  trafficking  and 
terrorism. 

One  'of  the  objects  of  the 
programme  is  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  prosperity.  The 
EU  is  committed  to  making 


available  some  £&5  million  in 
grants,  soft  loans  and  project 
aid  before  2000.  It  is  seeking 
to  create  a free-trade  zone  en- 
compassing the  EU  and  12  or 
its  Mediterranean  neighbours 

by  2010. 

Israel  had  earlier  been 
reported  to  be  seeking  a guar- 
antee from  EU  diplomats  that 
the  Arab  states  would  not 
turn  the  meeting  into  a forum 
for  denouncing  the  Netan- 
yahu government  The  Euro- 
pean Council  president  Hans 
van  Mlerlo,  has  said  publicly 
they  will  not 

But  it  is  a tempting  oppor- 
tunity: it  will  be  the  first  time 
President  Arafat  and  Mr  Levy 
have  been  in  the  same  room 
since  the  unrest  that  began 
last  month  over  the  building 
of  a Jewish  settlement  in 
Arab  east  Jerusalem. 

Palestinian  officials  said 
the  special  European  envoy  to 
the  Middle  East.  Miguel 
Angel  Moral  in  os,  had  pro- 
posed that  Mr  Arafat  should 
hold  a private  meeting  with 
Mr  Levy  to  try  to  resolve  the 
crisis.  A Palestinian  official 

said,  however,  that  no  meet- 
ing was  planned. 

The  present  dispute  has  fro- 
zen talks  between  Israel  and 
the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organisation  and  unless  the 
peace  process  can  be  started 
again  there  is  a danger  that 
the  entire  Euro-Med  pro- 
gramme could  become  un- 
workable. That  is  acknowl- 
edged privately  in  Brussels 
and  openly  in  the  Arab  world. 

The  secretary-general  of 
Lebanon's  foreign  ministry. 
Zafer  al-Hassan,  said  his  posi- 
tion was:  "There  will  be  no 
involvement  in  any  regional 
projects  if  the  peace  process  is 
stumbling," 

A further  and  more  contro- 
versial proposal  is  for  a secu- 
rity pact.  A draft  Charter  of 
Peace  and  Stability  will  be  on 
the  table  in  Malta,  though  it  is 
unlikely  to  be  agreed  and 
signed  there. 
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6 THE  ELECTION 

We  are  perfectly  prepared  to  take 
a very  tough  line  [on  fisheries 
policy]  indeed,  but  we’ve  got  to 
make  sure  the  tough  line  works 

Tony  Blair 


The  market  in  fishing  licences  was 
created  by  the  Government 
because  they  would  not  pay  for 
boats  to  be  decommissioned 

Ewan  Dunn,  fisheries  expert 


The  Guardian  Tuesday  April  15 1997 


Terry  Marsh 

campaign 

knockout 


AtexBaltos 


FORMER  world  cham- 
pion boxer  Terry 
Marsh  announced  Last 
night  he  was  standing 
down  as  a Liberal  Democrat 
prospective  parliamentary 
candidate  alter  being  charged 
with  an  offence  concerning  a 
student  grant  application. 

Mr  Marsh,  aged  39,  is 
accused  of  obtaining  property 
and  a service  by  deception  in 
connection  with  a grant  appli- 
cation between  May  1995  and 
December  1996  when  he  was 
studying  for  an  MA  in  con- 
temporary political  history  at 
Guildhall  University, 
London. 

The  former  boxer  said  last 
night  that  he  would  be  stand- 
ing down  as  the  candidate  for 
East  Thurrock  and  Basildon 
to  refute  the  allegations. 

He  said:  “It  is  with  regret 
that  this  decision  has  been 
taken  at  such  a late  stage  but 
it  was  hoped  and  expected 
that  the  matter  would  have 
been  resolved  earlier.  I wish 
the  Liberal  Democrats  every 
success  at  the  forthcoming 
general  election." 

Mr  Marsh,  a lifelong 
Labour  supporter  until  a coa- 


Terry  Marsh:  deception 
charges  over  student  grant 


version  to  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats last  year,  first  became  a 
student  in  L990  while  in 
prison  on  remand  for  alleg- 
edly shooting  his  erstwhile 
promoter  Frank  Warren. 

He  was  cleared  of  attempted 
murder  and.  went  on  to  gain  a 
degree  in  politics  and  sociol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  East 
London  in  1994. 

Mr  Marsh  won  his  world 
light-welterweight  title  in 
1987.  He  won  the  Interna- 
tional Boxing  Federation  ver- 
sion of  the  title  after  beating 
American  Joe  Manley  in  a 
circus  tent  in  the  Essex  new 
town,  his  home  for  two  de- 
cades. stopping  him  in  the 
tenth  round. 

He  stopped  fighting  later 
that  year  after  revealing  that 
he  suffered  from  epilepsy, 
and,  after  a brief  acting 
career,  the  former  firemen 
returned  to  education.  Before 
becoming  a boxer  he  was  a 
chess  champion  and  a Royal 
Marine.  He  -served  with  UN 
peacekeeping  forces  in  Cy- 
prus and  in  Northern  Ireland. 

The  Liberal  Democrats  are 
not  expected  to  win  Basildon, 
which  in  the  last  general  elec- 
tion was  regarded  as  a 

national  hamwiatftr  of  opin- 
ion. Its  Conservative  MP, 
David  Am  ess,  has  stood  down 
to  contest  the  neighbouring — 
and  safer  — seat  of  Southend 
West. 

At  the  last  election  the  Lib- 
eral Democrats  came  third  in 
the  town  which  had  come  to 
symbolise  the  political  tri- 
umph of  working-class  Con- 
servatism under  Margaret 
Thatcher.  The  Tories  won  the 
seat  with  24,159  (45  per  cent), 
followed  by  Labour  with 
22,679  (42  per  cent).  The  Lib- 
eral Democrats  polled  6.967 
votes  (13  per  cent). 

A Liberal  Democrat  source 
said  a new  candidate  would 
be  selected  for  the  seat 
within  48  hours.  “Mr  Marsh 
stood  down  as  soon  as  file  al- 
legations were  raised.  Liberal 
Democrats  have  acted  quickly 
to  resolve  this  situation.'* 


Major  and  Blair  pledge  Euro 
challenge  over  fisheries  policy 


Kama!  Ahmed  and 
Michael  White 


JOHN  Major  and  Tony 
Blair  yesterday  prom- 
ised Cornish  flshprmm 
that  they  are  prepared  to  dis- 
rupt agreement  at  file  crucial 
June  meeting  of  European 
Union  heads  of  state  if  there 
is  no  decision  to  overhaul  the 
Common  Fisheries  Policy. 


The  prime  minister's 
pledge  to  disrupt  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Conference  (IGC) 
in  Amsterdam  prompted  Mr 
Riflir  to  match  it  even  as  he 
and  Paddy  Ashdown  mocked 
ftp  Government  for  “vacuous 
sabre  rattling**  as  Ineffectu- 
ally over  fish  as  they  did  last 
year  over  the  beef  crisis. 

Fisheries  ministers  meet- 
ing in  Luxembourg  yesterday 
reached  no  conclusions  on  thw 
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long-running  controversy 
which  successive  govern- 
ments have  promised  to 
tackle  since  fi«h  conservation 
and  the  sale  of  national  quo- 
tas began  to  hurt  the  British 
industry  in  the  mid-80s. 

With  the  next  formal 
review  of  the  fisheries  policy 
not  due  until  2002,  neither 


side  can  expect  much  , pro- 
gress In  Amsterdam  where 
the  majority  will  try  to  kick  it 
tiitn  touch  for  bilateral  folk* 
with  Spain. 

EU  fish  commissioner, 
Emma  Bonino,  last  night 
reminded  London  that  far- 
ther fleet  reductions  are 
needed  and  that  quota  selling 
Is  a free  trade  issue  which 
could  rebound  against  British 
attempts  at  “protectionism.” 

In  his  latest  attempt  to  put 
Europe  at  the  centre  of  the 
campaign,  file  Prime  Minister 
used  bis  visit  to  threatened 
Tory  marginals  in  Cornwall 
— St  Ives  plus  Falmouth  and 
Camborne  — to  say  that  he 
was  not  worried  about  leav- 
ing Britain  isolated  in  Europe 
if  he  foit  it  was  in  the  coun- 
try’s best  interests. 

“The  IGC  wiQ  not  come  to  a 
successful  conclusion  until 
we  are  satisfied  that  amongst 
our  other  objectives  the  prob- 
lem of  quota-hopping  is  satis- 
factorily resolved,”  he  said-  ■ 

Fishery  policy  rules  limit 
thp  rfltnhuw  of  earfi  ftaMng 
vessel  under  the  quota  sys- 
tem. “Quota-hopping”  allows 
foreign  trawler  owners,  usu- 
ally Dutch,  or  Spanish,  to  buy 
fish  quota  licences  from  Brit- 
ish fiftnnnwi  and  then  sell 
the  catch  abroad. 

Up  to  40  per  cent  of  the  UK 
quota  for  some  species  is  don- 
trolled  by  foreign-owned  ves- 
sels. British  fishermen  lose 
out  as  the  overall  UK  quota  is 
subsequently  reduced,  minis- 
ters say.  The  Treasury  foiled 
to  match  EU  thuds  to  modern- 
ise UK  fleets,  say  critics. 


AS  the  Lfl)  Pems  demanded 
a full  review  of  the  fisheries 
policy,  Labour  said  ministers 
had  failed  to  have  the  quota 
problem  resolved  at  the  last 
10-yearly  review  in  1992. 

But  even  though  Labour  is 
keen  to  mend  fences  with 
Europe.  Mr  Blair  told  Radio 
4's  World  at  One:  “Where 
Britain's  interests  are  at 
stake  we  are  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  be  Isolated,  of  course 
we  are.  What  we  don’t  seek- Is 
a policy  of  perpetual  isolation 
...  We  are  perfectly  prepared 
to  take  a very  tough  line  on 
this  indeed.  But  we*ve  got  to 
make  sure  the  tough  line 
works.  What  has  happened 
with  the  Conservatives  in 
Europe  is  that  sure,  their 
rhetoric  is  tough,  but  what 
they  get  is  failure.” 

(hi  the  same  programme 
Malcolm  Rfflrind.  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  accused  Labour  off 
another  campaign  U-turn 
under  pressure,  a charge  Mr 
Major  repeated  last  night  in 
Plymouth.  In  fact,  Mr  Blair 
has  used  the  formula  before. 

Mr  Major  told  fishermen  in 
Newlyn,  some  of  whom  are 
supporting  Sir  James  Gold- 
smith who  campaigned  there 
last  week,  that  quota-hopping 
was  problem  no  one  had  for- 
seen  which  had  to  be  tackled 
along  with  fish  conservation. 

“Is  it  a threat?  No,  it  isn’t. 
What  it  Is  is  a determination 
to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  present  and  the  future  of 
an  important  British  indus- 
try,” he  said.  .The  candidate 


in  St  Ives,  William  Rogers,  is 
one  of  nearly  200  who  say  in 
their  election  addresses  that 
they  will  never  vote  for  a 
single  European  currency, 
contrary  to  the  official  “wait 
and  see”  policy. 

A Goldsmith  supporter  fold 
Mr  Major  “Nearly  90  per  cent 
of  fishermen  used  to  be  Con- 
servatives but  Tory  is  a four 
letter  word  now. 


‘It  is  hypocritical  to  expect  Europe 
to  sort  out  a mess  of  our  making’ 


N simple  terms  “quota  hop- 
ping” translates  into  British 
fishermen  selling  their  boats, 
and  with  them  their  licences 
to  fish  In  British  waters,  to 
the  Spanish  and  Dutch. 

While  in  other  ETJ 
countries  there  were  govern- 
ment schemes  to  help  fisher- 
men retire  or  leave  the  indus- 
try, the  strapped-for-cash 
British  skippers  were  left  to 
seQ  their  boats  and  quotas  to 
fiie  highest  bidder.  A dapped- 
out  boat  without  a quota  was 
worth.  £5.000  in  .1988,  but  with 
its  licence  the  Spanish  would 
pay  £150,000. 

In  other  words- market 
forces  operated.  But  why 
were  the  Spanish  so  teen? 
The  reason  is  that  their  gov- 
ernment had  paid  to  decom- 
mission all  fixe  Spanish  boats 
the  EU  had- asked  them  to, 
and  so  had  been  able  to  cawh 
in  on  the  millions  of  ecus  in 
regional  funds  on  offer  for 
those  keeping  to  the  rules. 
Countries  benefiting  from 
these  funds  used  than  fo  buy 
British  boats  and  licences. 

Ewan  Dunn,  fiaiiMw  ax- 
pert  at  the  Royal  Society  for 


the  Protection  of  Birds,  said: 
‘The  market  in  fishing  li- 
cences was.  created  by  the 
Government  because  they 
would  not  pay  for  boats  to  be 
decommissioned  between 
1987  and  1991.  Skippers  leav- 
ing the  industry  were  forced 
to  sell  them  along  with  their 
licences  to  the  highest  bidder. 
It  is  cynical  to  pretend  they 
did  not  know  what  was  hap- 
pening and  hypocritical  to  ex- 
pect Europe  to  sort  out  a mess 
af-our  own  making.” 

Nigel  Atkins,  from  the 
National  Federation  of  Fish- 
ing Organisations,  said:  “Be- 
cause the  British  government 
did  not  make  ^Bcnmmtiqjpn. 
tug  available  the  fishermen 
were  forced  to  sen." 

Ministry  or  Agriculture 
civil  savants  have  advised 
the  Government  that  current 
sabre-rattling  in  Europe  has 
no  hope  of  success.  The  160 
fo  reign-flagged  vessels, 
roughly  U0  Spanish,  40  Dutch 
and  10  Belgian,  have  been 
bought  on  the  open  market 
and  legally  represent  20  per- 
cent of  the  British  fleet 

A boat  (with  a quota)  would 
cost  £300,000  now,  or  more 
than  £30  million  to  get  the 
British  quota  back,  assuming 
it  was  for  sale. 


Kinnock  return 


children  to  cod 


Campaign 

Day 
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Fisherman’s  friends . . . John  Major  meets  a turbot  in  Newlyn  yesterday 

Leaders  fish  for  votes  over  quotas 


Martin  Walnwrlght 


■ IKE  a strange  but 
1 thought-provoking  Zen 
1 exchange.  Labour’s 
campaign  mantra  was  al- 
tered yesterday  to  read 
“Education,  education,  edu- 
cation., .fish”. 

* Arriving  at  B/OUbank  to 
watch  Tony  Blair  letrip  on 
the  positive  issue  of  class- 
rooms— as  extensively 
trailed  by  Peter  Mandelson 
— we  were  treated  instead 
toaparty  flyer  headed 
“Fins  can  only  get  better”. 

Gulp!  . 

Negative 
campaign- 
ing had 
strode 
again,  in  a 
Tory-bash 
worthy  of 
the  fierce  . 
prose  of  An- 
gling Times 
(Carp  King. 

Tone  Slugs  It  Out  With  Mag^ 
got  Man  John).  There  were 
smirks  at  Central  Office',  . 
which  had  launched  a fish- . 
offensive  earlier  in  the 
morning;  the  day’s  agenda 
had  been  neatly  hooked, 
firom  schools  of  children  to 
schools  of  cod. 

The  Prime  Minister  was 
fingered  as  the  man  behind 


the  coup,  given  his  record  of 
turning  apparent  insults — 
such  as  “normal”  or  “bor- 
ing"— into  positive  assets 
like  hlnkriahnpai  nniinnt  . 

being  vain.  So  polls  and 
focus  groups  suggest  that 
the  voters  consider  me  a 
“wet  fish”?  Quick,  where’s 
thenearest  trawler? 

Rocking  some  hours  later 
on  the  MV Cornishman  at 
Newlyn,  Mr  Major  put  a 
Francis  Drake  (above)  spin 
on  the  start  of  the  fourth 
election  week,  possibly  with 
an  eye  on  Sir  James  Gold- 
smith (who  has  signed  up 
two  of  the  crew  for  the  Ref- 
erendum Party).  Quota  hop- 
pers would  be  scattered, 
said  the  PM.  The  Bonino 
(below) — not  a new  type  of 
fish,  but  the  EU  fisheries 
commissioner — would  be 
confounded.  - 

There  was  even  a refer- 
ence to  Mystic  Meg,  whose 
election  forecast  is  stDl  ea- 
gerly awaited  by  punters. 
Some  of  these,  back  in  Lon- 
don, were  meanwhile  being 
Canned  into 
growing ex- 
citement by 
Mystic 
Tone, 
whom  they 
believe  to 

be  slowly 
revealing 
his  and. 

Cherie’s 
lottery 
numbers  through  the  me-  " 
dium  of  party  policies.  Yes- 
terday it  was  the  turn  of  21 
— thinly  concealed  in  the 
schools  initiative  “21  steps 
to  top-class  education  in  the 
2lst  century”.  The  gam- 
blers have  added  this  to  10 
On  Mr  Blair’s  10-point 
handwritten  contract  with 

tiie  nation),  22  (the  22  Tory 
tax  rises),  and  five  (the  five 
key  pledges). 

The  fifth  number  is  me-  - 
pected  to  be  hidden  in 
today’s  announcements. 

The  sixth,  rather  to  the 
anxiety  of  civil  servants  . 
who  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  all  the  promises, 
is  generally  assumed  to  be 
the  infallible  44  (above 
right). 

Labour  was  also  handing 
out  a useful  freebie  for  jour- 
nalists with  teenage  chU- ’ 
drama  cassette  of  the 
remixed  DOteam  classic 
Things  Can  Only  Get  Better, 
the  party’s  campaign 
anthem,  which  the  Conser- 
vatives want  banned  from 
the  BBC 

Once  in  the  Top  40  (and 
yesterday’s  handout  most 
have  given  tilings  a useftti 
push),  nothing  can  stop  tiie 
song  booming  out  on  Sun- 
day afternoons  with  afi  the 
royalties  going  to  Labour 

The  Spice  Girls,  of  course, 
are  never  far  away  from  this 
media-centred  election,  and 
we’re  npttalking  about  the 
all- women  slate  for  the 
Hampstead  constituency  in 
north  London.  The  first 
general  election  male  exclu- 
sion zone  will  see  Glenda 
Jackson  debate  this  Thurs- 


day with  her  rivals  Eliza- 
beth Gibson  (Con).  Bridget 
Fox  (Lib  Dem),  Patsy  Prince 

(UK  Ind)  and  Monima  Sldd-  . 
ique  (Referendum). 

Leeds's  contrlbution,to 
the  Spice  Age,  MielB,  mean- 
while emerged  as  British 
teenagers'  first  choice  for 
prime  minister,  beating  off 
Posh  Spice  Victoria  and  TJ 
from  the  3Ts  in  a magnates 
poll  largely  on  the  strength 

of  her  Heseltine-gone-hay- 
wire  thatch  of  hair.  On  that 
score,  voters  were  showing 
an  approving  interestin  the 
formidable  beard  ofDavid 
Bellamy , which  had  its  first 
outing  in  John  Major’s 

Huntingdon  seat. 

The  63-year-old  natural- 
ist, who  is  standing  for  the . . 
Referendum  Party,  ex- 
pressed alarm  at  his  instant 
popularity  on  a walkabout 
in  Huntingdon  town  centre. 
“It’s  starting  to  worry  me — 

I might  get  elected,”  he  said. 

High  above,  on  the  pinna- 
cle oflds  38,280  majority, 
the  country’s  Largest,  Mr 
Major  was  not  unduly  wor- 
ried, although  a sniper’s  ; . 
question  about  Martin  Beil 

gfrflihw  rMnlniarfng  nhflnt 

previous  non-party  candi- 
dates. “I  had  a Lord  Bucket- 
head  fighting  me  in  Hun-  . 
tingdon  last  time,  ” he  said 

—maybe  rashly,  because  a 
second  Bell  front  opened  up 
yesterday  in  another  part  of 
tbeFens. 

Not  an  anti-corruption 
candidate,  but  a spin-off  Of 
Bell  Junior's  fame  in  the 
form  of  a new  society  to  hon- . 
oar  the  works  of  Adrian 
Bell,  the  Tatton  challeng- 
er’s late  father,  who  wrote 
20  books  of 
countryside 

mincings 

and  obser- 
vations on 
the  flat- 
lands  round 
Ms  farm  ‘ 
near 
Beocles. 

Tatton 
spin-offs  are 
also  selling  well  at  PoHti-  # - 
cos,  the  new  Westminster 
bookshop  where  Ian 
Greer’s  revelations  will  be 
launched  on  Thursday- 
Staff  there  reported  a grip- 
plngly  even  fight  yesterday 
between  badges  saying 
“Neil  Hamilton  Is  Inno- 
cent” and  the  rival  “Martin 
BellFor  Tatton”.  Both  had 
notched  up  50  sales. 

And  so  to  the  ghosts  of 
great  battles  past,  who  . 
swept  on  to  the  battlefield . 
yesterday — firstin  the 
form  of  Mary  Whitehouse 
(below),  who  rangup  Klec- 
tionCall  to  harass  Marga- 
ret  Beckett  about  Internet 
pornography.  (*Tve  heard  it 
all  before,"  she  said,  after 
Mrs  Beckett  had  said  that 
Labour  was  appalled  and  _ 
worried  about  this. ’’They 
talk  but  they  don’t  do 
anything.” 

The  other  gutsy  returnee 
was  Neil  Kinnock,  now  The 
Bonino’s  colleague  as  EU  ” 
transport  commissioner, 
who  went  into  action  for 
Oona  King,  Labour's  candi- 
date in  Bethnal  Green,  and 
Bow,  in  the  East  End  ofLon- 
don.  Apart  from  a cheerful 
prophecy  that  the  Labour- 
Tory  poll  gap  would  never 
shrink  as  it  had  In  1992,  he 
got  In  a shaft  against  the 
Royal  College  of  Spin  Doc- 
tors", blue,  yellow  and  red. 
The  day  ended  with  Paddy 

Ashdown  pouncing  on 
"Polo  economics”  at  the 
Beach  Ballroom  in  Aber- 
deen (the  Lib  Dems  Will  pro- 
vide the  political  equivalent 
of  Che  Polo  holes,  beloved  of 
schoolldds  though  not  of  ec- 
stasy tab- 
hunting 

police).  And 
Mr  Major 
showed  his 
populist 

riifftapln  . 
with  a 
canny  ref- 
erence to 
someone 
once  saying: 
if  you  can’t  stand  the  heat 
don’t  get  in  the  kitchen". 

Actually,  superior  com- 
mentators observed,  it 
wasn't  "somebody”  but 
President  Harry  Truman, 
the  comment  was  one  of 
America’s  most  famous 
quotes  and  should  properly 
be  “If  you  can’t  stand  the 
heat  get  out  of  the 
kitchen”.  Droves  of  ordi- 
nary Joes  humiliated  in 
classrooms.  Trivial  Pursuit 
orPTA  quiz  nights  could  be 
seen  switching  to  the  PM*s 
side. 
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‘Seventy  per  cent  of  GCSE 
performance  is  predictable  at 
the  age  of  seven.  You  have  to 
tackle  the  early  years’ 

Ralph  Taberer,  educationalist 


THE  ELECTION  7 


‘I  have  no.  intention  of  waging  war 
on  any  schools  except  failing 
schools. . . . We  wii!  tackle  what 
isn’t  working,  not  what  is.’ 

Tony  Blair 
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THE  BIG  ISSUE:  EDUCATION 
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5 A matter  of  class  for  Blair 

1 cod 


Measures  aim  to  reverse  the 
inexorable  rise  in  the  number  of 
pupils  per  teacher,  which 
worries  parents  and  has  been 
shown  to  affect  standards 
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Soothing  words,  but  nothing  new 


Tony  Blair  offered  no  quick 
fixes  to  a complex  problem 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


TONY  BLAIR'S  speech 
was  more  like  a ministe- 
rial teach-in  alerting 
colleagues  to  the  complexity 
of  the  subject  than  an  attempt 
to  sway  votes  by  highlighting 
a couple  of  key  themes. 

The  breadth  of  approach 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  pro- 
fessionals'who  know  there  Is 
no  single  measure  — with  the 
possible  exception  of  una vari- 
ably large  pots  of  extra  public 
spending  — which  could 
address,  for'  'example,  pre- 
school reading  skills  at  the 
same  time  as  raising  stan- 
dards at  university.  But  the 
political  Impact  on  the  door- 
steps may  be  limited. 

After  two  years  of  hard  slog 


by  David  Blunkett  inventing 
fresh  Initiatives  to  keep  edu- 
cation at  the  centre  of  the 
political  debate,  Mr  Blair  was 
not  trying  to  make  new  policy 
announcements.  He  did,  how- 
ever, flesh  out  Labour’s 
answer  to  the  anguish  faced 
by  many  parents  — particu- 
larly in  the  inner  cities  — 
who  fear  the  local  comprehen- 
sive is  not  good  enough  for 
their  children. 

. This  is  the  question  on 
which  the  Conservatives 
most  want  to  focus  because  of 
the  Blair  family's  own  choice 
of  a grant-maintained  school 
some  distance  across  London 
in  preference  to  the  loeal 
authority  option. 

Mr  Blair  said:  ‘T  have  no 
intention  of  waging  war  on 
any  schools  except  foiling 
schools.  So  for  as  the  existing 


160  grammar  schools  are  con- 
cerned, as  long  as  the  parents 
want  them,  they  will  stay. 
Grant-maintained  schools 
will  prosper.  Church  schools 
will  too  ...  We  will  tackle 
what  isn't  working,  not  what 
is.” 

Labour  would  redirect  the 
Conservative  programme,  en- 
couraging comprehensives  to 
bid  for  extra  funds  to  special- 
ise In  technology,  languages, 
music  or  sport  It  would  make 
them  “beacons  of  excellence'’, 
sharing  their  specialist  facili- 
ties with  other  local  schools. 
The  main  beneficiaries  would 
be  “all  gifted  children’'  In  the 
area  who  could  take  advan- 
tage of  the  extra  provision 
“both  during  the  normal 
school  week  and  after  hours 
and  at  weekends'*. 

The  scheme  would  be  direc- 
ted particularly  at  the  lnner- 
cities.  where  schools  would 
be  encouraged  to  agree  part- 
nership bids  Instead  of  com- 
peting against  each  other. 


However,  Labour  has  not  fol- 
lowed the  promise  made  by 
the  Tories  at  the  start  of  the 
campaign  to  double  the  cost  of 
the  programme.  Mr  Blair’s 
target  Is  450  specialist  com- 
prehensives, while  Mr  Major 
is  aiming  at  720  specialist 
schools.  Specialist  status 
brings  a start-up  grant  from 
the  Government  worth 
£100,000  (which  has  to  be 
matched  by  local  fund- 
raising). plus  .a  subsidy  of 
£100  per  pupil 
Conservative  Central  Office 
denied  Mr  Major  was  about  to 
adapt  the  initiative  to  provide 
extra  .subsidies  for  schools 
converting  to  grammar 
school  status.  He  has  not  yet 
explained  how  he  would  de- 
liver- “a  grammar  school  In 
every  town”,  but  the  policy 
due  to  emerge  over  the  next 
few  days  Is  expected  to 
encourage  ballots  of  parents 
on  whether  their  children's 

schools  should  become  more 
selective. 


The  21  steps 


D Nursery  places  for  all 
four-year-olds 
H Maximum  class  size  of  30 
for  5, 6 and  7-year-olds 

□ Assessments  for  all  pri- 
mary school  entrants 

□ Literacy  and  numeracy 
strategy  to  guarantee  10 
and  1 1 -year-olds  reach 
expected  standards 

n New  qualification  for 
head  teachers 

□ Induction  year  for  newly- 
qualified  teachers;  and 
"quick  but  Stir"  system  for 
removing  incompetent 
teachers 

□ New  grade  to  recoguise 


the  best  teachers;  Associate 
Teachers  to  bring  specialist 
expertise  into  schools 
□ General  Teaching  Coun- 
cil to  raise  standards  in  the 


□ Organising  school 
classes.  Including  setting  by 
ability  and  accelerated 
learning,  to  help  bright  and 
slow  learners 

□ Broadening  A levels  and 
upgrading  vocational 
qualifications 

□ Unking  every  school  to 
the  Information 

superhighway 

□ Public-private  partner- 


ship to  improve  the  quality 
of  school  buildings 

□ Every  school  and  educa- 
tion authority  to  have 
animal  improvement 
targets 

□ Giving  falling  schools  a 
**£resh  start” — by  closing 

them  down  and  starling 
them  again 

□ Home-school  contract  for 
every  pupil 

□ More  parental  influence 
on  governing  bodies  and 
education  authorities  * 

O Minimum  homework 
guidelines  for  every  pupil; 
urban  homework  centres 


□ New  scheme.  Target 
2000,  including  day  release 
from  work,  to  get  all  18- 
year-olds  op  to  the  cquiva- . 
lent  of  five  good  GCSEs 

□ Improving  access  to 
higher  education  through  a 

fair  and  efficient  system  of 

funding 

□ Individual  Learning 
Accounts  for  adult  learn- 
ing, and  a University  for 
Industry  to  extend  life- 
long learning  for  people  at 
work 

P Increased  ftmdlng  for 
education  as  cost  of  unem- 
ployment Js  cut 


Sarah  Boaotay 


ITS  the  question  every 
parent  wants  answered. 
Can  Labour  deliver  Its 
ambitious  pledge  to  cut 
Class  sizes  to  a maxi- 
mum of  30  for  all  five-, 
six-  and  seven-year-olds? 

Tony  Blair  has  put  it  at  the 
heart  of  his  campaign  — one 
of  his  five  key  pledges.  It’s  an 
ambitious-sounding  plan,  to 
fund  radical  improvement 
with  money  saved  by  phasing 
out  the  Assisted  Places 
Scheme.  It  is  in  fact  more  fea- 
sible than  it  sounds  because 
of  the  declining  numbers  of 
children  in  those  age  groups. 

Demographics  play  a signif- 
icant part  in  calculations  over 
pupil-teacher  ratios.  The 
peaks  and  troughs  in  the 
birth  rate  over  the  years  have 
always  been  a problem  for  the 
education  service,  because  of 
fluctuations  in  the  numbers 
of  teachers  required. 

At  yesterday’s  press  confer- 
ence, where  Labour  chose  to 
throw  down  the  education 
gauntlet,  David  Blunkett, 
shadow  education  and  em- 
ployment spokesman,  de- 
manded straight  answers 
from  John  Major.  “Class  sizes 
have  risen  by  40  per  cent  in 
primary  schools  since  1992.  If 
the  Tories  are  re-elected,  the 
House  of  Commons  library 
has  predicted  that  500,000 
more  primary  children  could 
he  in  classes  of  over  30  by  the 
year. 2000."  • 

This  is  dramatic  staff,  but 
the  birth  rale  peaked  In  1990, 
at  796,612.  Those  children  are 
now  seven. . The  steady  de- 
cline since  means  that  there 
will  be  around  40,000  fewer 
children  in  the  five  to  seven 


band  each  year  from  now 
until  at  least  2000. 

Smaller  class  sizes  are  a 
vote-winning  issue.  The  pri- 
vate sector  knows  how  attrac- 
tive the  idea  is  to  parents  — it 
is  one  of  its  main  selling 
points,  and  on  average  it 
offers  classes  of  about  15. 

Ofcted,  in  a report  In  1995, 
said:  “Small  class  sizes  are  of 
benefit  In  the  early  years  of 
primary  education.”  Tony 
Blair  yesterday  quoted  Chris 
Woodhead,  Chief  Inspector, 
Who  said  small  classes  were 
good  “for  young  children  and 
also  for  children  with  learn- 
ing difficulties”. 

The  Star  project  in  Tennes- 
see. United  States,  is  the  most 
elaborate  study  undertaken. 
It  compared  pupils  in  what 
were  considered  large  classes 
— 25  — with  those  in  classes 
erf  15.  Researchers  monitored 
9,000  children  in  all,  and 
found  not  only  improvements 
in  the  performance  of  chil- 
dren in  small  classes,  but  alsn 
in  self-respect,  consideration 
for  others,  punctuality  and 
other  social  skills.  The  state 
legislature  was  so  impressed 
that  it  plans  to  cut  all  classes 
to  20  by  the  year  2000. 

The  National  Foundation 
for  Educational  Research,  an 
Independent  body  which  cost- 
ed the  Labour  Party's  propos- 
als. says  there  is  evidence 
that  good  early  years  educa- 
tion is  vitaL  “About  70  per 
cent  of  pupils’  performance  at 
GCSE  is  predictable  at  the  age 
of  seven,”  said  Ralph  Tab- 
berer,  assistant  director.  “If 
you  want  to  Improve  achieve- 
ments and  standards  in  thin 
country,  you  have  to  tackle 
foe  eariy  years.” 

Class  size  is  not  a magic  po- 
tion — other  Improvements, 


In  t garbing  standards  and 
school  provision,  are  also  im- 
portant. But  cutbacks  in 
spending  on  teachers  have  led 
to  a steady  rise  in  class  sizes, 
and  the  question  is  at  what 
point  one  calls  a halt 

Labour  says  that  moment 
has  came,  and  proposes  to 
fund  it  by  scrapping  — slowly 
— the  Assisted  Places 
Scheme,  which  allows  bright 
children  from  low-income 
families  to  attend  selective  in- 
dependent schools.  In  prac- 
tice, many  of  the  families  are 
midd]p^«iaQg  one-parent  fam- 
ilies, rather  than  low-earning 
working  class. 

But  the  figures'  don't  add 
up.  the  Conservatives  claimed 
yesterday.  The  NFER  has 
costed  foe  proposed  class  size 
reduction  at  £68  million,  and 
their  figures  are  supported 
broadly  by  Cipfa  (the  Char- 
tered Institute  of  Public  Fi- 
nance Accountants)  and  by 
Ofsted.  The  Tories  say  they 
will  not  release  that  amount 
of  cash  through  disbanding 
the  Assisted  Places  Scheme. 

The  Tory  argument  was 
confused  yesterday  when 
Alan  Duncan,  a member  of 
the  Conservative  Campaign 
Team,  claimed  there  would  be 
nearly  11.000  assisted  places 
this  September  — which  will 
be  true  if  the  Conservatives 
get  in,  because  they  plan  to 
expand  the  scheme.  In  1995, 
when  Labour’s  plans  were 
costed,  there  were  5.700 
places,  according  to  the  DfEE, 
which  rose  to  9,700  places  in 
September  last  year.  There 
are  34,000  children  with  an  as- 
sisted place,  who  will  all  be 
allowed  to  continue  until  they 
have  finished  their  education. 

The  point,  says  Mr  Duncan, 
is  that  all  those  assisted  place 
children  have  to  be  educated 
in  the  state  system  if  foe 
scheme  goes.  He  alleges  this 
would  cost  £208  million. 

That  figure  is  much  exag- 
gerated. The  cost  to  the 
nation  of  educating  a child  in 
the  private  sector  is  more 
than  that  of  educating  the 
child  in  a state  school  Isis, 
the  independent  schools  in- 
formation service,  puts  the 


average  cost  of  an  assisted 
place  at  £3,700  per  child, 
aproximately  £800  more,  it 
says,  than  foe  average  recur- 
rent cost  of  a maintained 
secondary  school  place,  up  lo 
age  16,  and  £100  more  than  a 
sixth-form  place. 

But  Labour  argues  that  the 
extra  pupils  could  probably 
be  subsumed  in  the  svstem 
without  much  additional  rust. 
Absorbing  3-1.000  children, 
spread  across  seven  years  of 
secondary  school  education, 
would  not  cause  a major 
upset. 

Extra  primary  school  teach- 
ers can  probably  be  recruited 
to  reduce  class  sizes.  Far 
more  worrying  is  dealing 
with  teacher  shortages  in 
secondary  schools,  where  the 
demographic  bulge  is  begin- 
ning to  show.  Disaffected 
teachers  in  their  fifties  have 
been  hanging  up  foeir  chalk 
prematurely  — 13.055  retired 
early  last  year,  compared 
with  4,497  at  foe  normal  age. 
Increased  stress  is  a big  fac- 
tor, and  nearly  64)00  left  on 
grounds  of  ill-healfo. 

But  In  certain  vital  sub- 
jects, we  are  staring  crisis  in 
the  face  — and  there  is  no 
quick  solution  in  sight.  In 
maths,  science  technology 
and  to  some  extent  modem 
languages,  there  is  a dire 
shortage.  In  maths  and 
science,  the  future  looks 
bleak  because  each  year 
fewer  sixth  formers  are  opt- 
ing to  take  these  subjects  at  A 
level,  preferring  arts  and 
humanities. 

A look  at  the  numbers  go- 
ing to  teacher  training  in 
these  subjects  is  revealing. 
The  target  for  maths  gradu- 
ates this  September  is  2.500. 
So  far,  only  360  have  signed 
up.  Physics  and  chemistry 
are  a nightmare.  Only  78 
physicists  and  126  chemists 
nave  been  recruited  — and 
there  are  vacancies  in  nearly 
4,000  secondary  schools. 

This  analysis  is  based  on  work 
commissioned  by  the  Guard- 
ian from  Professor  Ted  Wragg 
of  the  School  of  Education  at 
Exeter  University. 
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Free  from  charges 


Banking  with  First  Direct  is  free  because  we  do  not 
charge  Cheque  Account  customers  for  eveiyday  banking 
transactions,  even  If  you're  overdrawn.  And  all  our 
customers  automatically  receive  an  overdraft  up  to 
£250  - also  free  of  any  fees.  So  compared  to  other 
high  street  bank  accounts  you’re  better  off  with  First 
Direct  from  day  one.  We’ra  a member  of  the  HSBC 
Group  which  Is  one  of  the  largest  banking  and  financial 
services  organisations  in  the  world,  and  in  the  course 
of  a year  you'll  find  we  offer  more  cost  effective  current 
account  banking.  And  the  service  we  provide  means 
you  benefit  in  many  other  ways  too. 


By  telephone,  24  hours  a day 


We  provide  the  ultimate  in  convenience.  Ybu  can  bank 
whh  us  at  any  time,  365  days  (and  nights)  of  the  year, 
from  wherever  there's  a telephone,  in  your  home,  office 
or  car.  And  all  UK  calls  are  charged  at  local  rates. 


Personal  and  professional  service 


Every  can  Is  answered  by  our  Banking  Representatives.  They  have  all 
they  need  at  their  fingertips  to  deal  with  your  day-to-day  banking 
needs.  And  when  you  require  more  specialised  assistance,  such  as 
a loan,  they  can  instantly  refer  you  to  someone  who  can  help. 


Getting  cash  is  easy 


Every  Cheque  Account  customer  receives  the 

First  Direct  Card.  This  allows  you  to 

withdraw  up  to  £500  a day  from  over 
11.500  cash  machines  around  the  UK, 
including  those  of  Midland.  It  also 
guarantees  cheques  for  £100  end 
Includes  the  Switch  payment  facility. 


So  is  paying  bills 


Our  service  includes  a free  bill  payment  service.  Simply  call.  teD  us 
who  to  pay,  how  much  and  when,  and  we  do  k.  This  means  you  can 
arrange  to  pay  your  bills  at  the  most  convenient  time  without  the 
need  to  keep  having  to  remember  to  organise  It. 


A full  banking  service  with  more  benefits 


As  wttl  as  our  Cheque  Account  we  offer  savftg,  borrowing,  travel  and 
Insurance  services  cost  affectively  by  telephone.  Take  saving;  our  rates 
are  always  competitive,  we  offer  transfers  to  and  from  your  Cheque 
Account  So  your  money  Is  always  working  hand  without  the  need  for 
you  to  do  the  same. 


Why  pay  to 
bank  when 
First  Direct 
is  free? 


If  you:re  paying  more  are  you  with  the  right  bank? 

S?  0800  24  24  24 


We  work  hard  to  maintain  the  service 


The  best  people  to  demonstrate  the  quality  of  a banking  service 
are  Its  customers  - 8796*  of  ours  have  recommended  us  to  their 
friends  and  colleagues  m the  last  12  months. 


Opening  an  account  is  easy  too 


£ Call 

F First 

E 

| Surname 


Call  free  or  complete  the  coupon  and  post  to:  | 

First  Direct,  FREEPOST,  Leeds  LS98  2RF  | 

Mr/Mra/Misg/Ms  or  Tide  1 


Fbrenamefe) 


UK  Address 


We  also  appreciate  how  daunting  changing  bank  accounts  can  be. 

So  we  make  it  easy.  Easy  to  open  a First  Direct  account,  then  easy  | 

to  arrange  for  your  salary  to  be  paid  in  and  easy  for  all  your  standing  | |[ 

orders  and  direct  debits  to  be  transferred  to  your  account  And  it's  | I — 

easy  (and  free)  to  find  out  more  right  now.  CaU  us  on  OSOO  24  24  24  ^ Telephone  No  j 
or  complete  the  coupon.  ^ 
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Thatcher’s  grim  legacy 

School  reforms  are  a priority:  so  is  more  cash 


EDUCATION  is  not  the  people's  top 
priority.  That  prize  goes  to  health.  But 
education  comes  a clear  second  on  a list 
of  16  issues  with  61  per  cent  of  the 
public  declaring  it  of  major  importance, 
way  ahead  of  all  other  policies.  Even 
law  and  order  scores  only  SO  per  cent. 
For  all  three  political  parties  in  the  1997 
election,  education  has  been  identified 
as  their  key  issue.  Understandably  so.  It 
offers  both  the  potential  — and  an 
urgent  need  — for  more  progress  than 
any  other  social  issue.  Standards  must 
be  raised.  Within  the  profession  — and 
away  from  the  political  spotlight  — 
large  numbers  of  teachers  acknowledge 
the  need.  Secondary  headteachers  have 
openly  complained  about  the  falling 
reading  standards  of  pupils  arriving 
from  primary  school.  If  only  it  was  just 
reading.  In  the  first  nationwide  tests  in 
1995,  half  of  all  11-year-olds  failed  to 
reach  the  expected  standards  for  their 
age  in  English  and  maths.  Thatcher's 
children  can't  read,  write  or  add  up. 

It  is  no  use  blaming  the  children. 
How  much  they  achieve  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  which  school  they  at- 
tend. Within  the  same  education  au- 
thority, pupils  at  the  best  schools  are  on 
average  nearly  four  years  ahead  in 
English  and  five  and  a half  years  ahead 
in  maths,  compared  with  those  in  the 
worst  All  this  by  the  age  of  11.  Last 
year’s  annual  report  from  the  school 
inspectors  showed  “the  most  successful 
secondary  schools  achieve  GCSE 
results  twice  as  good  as  others  in  simi- 
lar socio-economic  circumstances  and 
six  times  better  than  those  achieved  by 
the  least  successful  in  less  favoured 
areas.”  In  other  words,  poverty  and 
deprivation  are  part  of  the  problem  but 
so  are  bad  schools.  Indeed,  a parliamen- 
tary question  from  Labour  last  year 
found  GCSE  results  of  the  top  20  per 
cent  of  schools  were  12  times  better 
than  the  bottom  20  per  cent  which 
averaged  a mere  one  C per  pupil 


The  Lottery’s  improving  lot 

It  may  be  John  Major’s  only  real  monument  to  the  nation 


THE  MAIN  WAY  John  Major  could 
honestly  claim  to  be  changing  the  face 
of  Britain  hasn’t  emerged  at  all  during 
the  election  campaign.  It  is  the  National 
Lottery.  It  wasn’t  his  original  notion  (it 
was  dreamed  up  by  the  ill-rewarded 
Lottery  Promotion  Company),  but  he 
ran  with  it  in  a way  that  Mrs  Thatcher 
could  never  have  done.  The  Idea  of 
something  smacking  both  of  national- 
isation and  gambling  brought  her  out 
in  spots.  The  Lottery  will  probably  be 
the  most  celebrated  monument  of  John 
Major’s  government 

How  is  it  doing?  Surprisingly  well, 
judging  by  the  authoritative  National 
Lottery  Yearbook  (published  by  the  Di- 
rectory of  Social  Change).  The  DSC 
found  plenty  of  tilings  going  wrong; 
there  is  a shameful  bias  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  grants  (London  being  favoured 
over  elsewhere,  richer  areas  over 
poorer  ones  and  institutions  charging 
admission  charges  over  those  that 
don’t);  and  two  of  the  grant-giving 
boards  (the  heritage  and  English  arts 
boards)  are  accused  of  ignoring  an 
explicit  government  instruction  to  tar- 
get publicity  at  areas  that  have  not 
lodged  their  fair  share  of  bids. 

But  behind  these  criticisms  lies  an 
increasing  acceptance  of  the  huge  im- 
pact that  Lottery  funds  are  having.  It 
admits  that  the  sums  — £1.7  billion  in 
total  — committed  for  capital  projects 
in  1996  have  in  real  terms  "more  than 
made  up  for  the  massive  reductions  in 
government  spending  in  these  fields 
over  recent  decades.  Within  another  10 


years  most  of  the  lost  ground  will  have 
been  recovered."  Leaving  aside  the 
thorny  point  that  this  seems  to  assume 
(which  the  Government  denies)  that 
Lottery  money  is  substituting  for  what 
ought  to  have  been  financed  by  the 
taxpayer,  this  is  high  praise.  The  report 
singles  out  the  work  of  the  Charities 
Board,  which  suffered  a lot  of  criticism 
early  on,  for  having  an  “electrifying 
effect”  not  least  because  of  its  insis- 
tence that  its  money  only  goes  to  those 
most  disadvantaged  in  society  (an  area 
that  the  Government  has  abandoned). 
The  Sports  Council's  work  in  distribut- 
ing grants  in  an  equitable  way,  socially 
and  geographically,  is  also  praised. 

The  Lottery  is  often  accused  of  col- 
lecting surrogate  taxes  from  the  poor  to 
indulge  the  artistic  .whims  of  the  rich. 
Not  all  of  this  criticism  is  fair.  Some 
prestigious  metropolitan  projects  — 
like  the  new  Tate  Gallery  of  Modern  Art 
— can  generate  dynamic  effects  for  the 
whole  country.  But  the  nub  of  the 
accusation  is  true.  If  the  arts  and  heri- 
tage funds  can  now  follow  the  lead  of 
charities  and  sport  in  spreading  their 
largesse  more  fairly,  then  the  effect  of 
the  Lottery  money  over  the  next  few 
decades  could  be  really  dramatic.  And 
it’s  all  down  in  the  end  to  John  Major’s 
government  So  why  doesn’t  he  claim 
credit  for  it?  Far  be  it  for  this  news- 
paper to  tell  the  Conservatives  how  to 
improve  their  general  election  cam- 
paign. But  isn’t  Mr  Major  missing  out 
on  the  only  feelgood  factor  of  which  he 
could  claim  to  be  the  father? 


Hong  Kong’s  right  to  march 

How  can  China  be  even  tougher  than  the  colonialists? 


THE  SINS  OF  the  past  are  catching  up 
with  Hong  Kong,  as  its  post-June  30 
rulers  say  they  will  restore  key  provi- 
sions of  old  legislation  on  "civil  liber- 
ties and  social  order."  It  is  a false 
argument:  is  Beijing  suggesting  that 
British  colonial  rule  was  right  to  be 
repressive?  And  the  proposals  go  far 
beyond  the  original  (pre-Patten)  word- 
ing. BUI  Clinton  has  already  signalled 
his  concern  by  agreeing  to  meet  the 
Democratic  Party  leader  Martin  Lee. 

TO  impose  some  limits  on  foreign 
binding  of  political  organisations  is  not 
wrong  in  principle;  there  is  an  irony 
here  — we  in  Britain  might  have  wel- 
comed some  such  legislation  to  prevent 
Hong  Kong  tycoons  from  bankrolling 
the  Conservative  Party  (the  same 
tycoons  who  now  support  China’s  new 
restrictions).  Some  procedure  is  also 
needed  in  any  society  to  regulate  dem- 
onstrations. But  the  issue  is  not  so 
much  the  proposals  as  the  order  of 


priorities  which  they  reveal.  Eight 
years  after  Tiananmen  Square,  China  is 
still  obsessed  by  hostile  demonstrations 
in  Hong  Kong  and  foreign  support  for 
its  critics,  to  the  point  of  ignoring  the 
damage  caused  to  public  opinion.  Confi- 
dence in  the  new  chief  executive,  Tung 
Chee-hwa,  has  already  slipped  as  a 
result  of  this  clumsy  move:  and  fewer 
abroad  will  be  prepared  to  give  Beijing 
Ihe  benefit  of  the  doubt  for  the  future. 

On  registration  of  societies,  the  pro- 
posed definition  of  “foreign  political 
organisations"  is  far  too  broad  and 
limits  ihe  right  of  appeal  too  narrowly 
to  the  chief  executive.  On  public  proces- 
sions, the  list  of  grounds  where  permis- 
sion may  be  refused  is  far  too  vague  — 
and  much  longer  than  the  old  British 
list.  Does  Beijing  really  want  to  appear 
more  reactionary  than  the  colonialists? 
If  this  is  a consultation  exercise,  Mr 
Tung  and  friends  should  listen  hard  to 
what  Hong  Kong  is  actually  saying. 


^British  Isles  &.  their  Sorroon 

■ Huffer  Puffer  Fish 


^(papukik.Mdjoru  VdaVeto) 


One  positive  lesson  can  be  drawn 
from  these  depressing  results:  schools 
can  — and  do  — make  a difference  even 
in  poor  inner  city  areas.  To  his  credit, 
David  Blunkett  was  quick  to  recognise 
that  raising  school  standards  should 
not  be  left  to  rightwing  pressure 
groups.  Raising  standards  is  a left-wing 
cause  — particularly  raising  the  stan- 
dards of  less  academic  children.  It  was 
not  Labour  which  presided  over  the 
decline  of  Britain's  position  in  interna- 
tional league  tables  on  educational  at- 
tainment Tony  Blair  returned  to  educa- 
tion yesterday  on  the  same  day  that 
there  were  reports  — later  denied  by 
Conservative  Central  Office  — that  the 
Tories  were  preparing  to  offer  “bribes' 
of  £500,000  in  government  grants  to 
comprehensive  schools  which  were 
ready  to  go  selective.  The  Tories  have 
only  themselves  to  blame  for  such 
rumours  when  they  insist  on  running 
on  a slogan  — "a  grammar  school  in 
every  town”  — rather  than  a properly 
worked-out  policy. 

There  were  no  new  initiatives  in  the 
Blair  speech  but  there  was  an  impor- 
tant clarification  about  specialist 
schools.  There  are  about  150  at  present 
which  receive  £100,000  to  match  locally 
raised  funding  for  facilities  in  science, 
languages,  sports,  the  arts  and  technol- 
ogy. The  Tories  have  decided  to  in- 
crease their  number  to  720  — one  out  of 
every  five  secondary  schools.  Labour  is 
ready  to  let  schools  “play  to  their 
strengths"  but  is  sticking  to  the  Gov- 
ernment’s existing  programme  of 450  by 
the  year  2001.  But  what  it  does  want  is 
to  have  as  many  specialist  schools  as 
possible  in  inner  cities  to  act  as  “bea- 
cons of  excellence”.  Better  still,  it  wants 
these  schools  to  share  their  specialist 
facilities  with  neighbours.  The  double 
initiative  — targeting  and  encouraging 
more  co-operation  between  schools  — is 
welcoma  Now  can  they  have  some 
more  cash? 


HakitatiBofti  y 
■ Species  prefer 
isolation.,  on 

the  basis  that  ' 
there  aren’t  any 
other  fish  left. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  hunt 
continues 


ling  but  it  as  a result  of  such 
a ban,  the  rural  communities 
of  Exmoor  and  any  tourists 
are  harmed,  by  Lymes  disease 
(a  tick-borne  infection  preva- 
lent when  the  deer  herd  ex- 
ceeds a critical  density),  as 
happened  in  New  Hampshire 
when  hunting  was  banned,  it 
will  be  an  expensive  way  of 
soothing  the  sensibilities  of 
the  deer. 

Alan  Fairhurst. 

Church  Lane,  Frestwich, 
Manchester  M25. 


‘T  HE  humane  decision  of  the 
I National  Trust  to  ban  stag- 
hunting on  its  land  puts  to 
shame  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, one  of  the  biggest  land- 
owners  in  the  country,  which 
stiH  refhses  to  ban  it  Church 
House  has  just  told  me  that 
“the  Church  Commissioners 
leave  it  up  to  the  conscience 
of  the  individual  tenants  of 
the  land  as  to  whether  they 
allow  hunting  on  it”.  In  other 
words,  the  matter  of  rent 
comei  before  ^nfatiaT  welfare^ 
George  McMillan. 

207  North  Road.  ' 
Westcliffe-on-Sea  SS0  7AF. 


DONALD  Wisely  (Letters, 
April  14)  claims  that  deer 
have  “dearly  never  learned” 
from,  their  hunted  experi- 
ences. What  would  deer  have 
to  do  to  convince  him  that 
they  had7  Just  stand  very, 
very  still?  Dead  dew  tdl  no 
tales.  Exhausted  deer  don’t 
run  again. 

Margaret  Mellcharova. 
Stable  Cottage,  Creake  Road, 
Burnham  Thorpe, 

Norfolk  FE318HW. 


The  story  of  Enid  Blyton 


I DISPUTE  most  strongly 
the  suggestion  that.  Enid 
Blyton  was  “frequently 
cruel  to  her  own  family”  (The 
eternal  child.  Review,  April 
11).  I was,  and  still  am,  a 
friend  of  her  elder  daughter, 
GDlian,  whom  I met  at  school 
in  1940,  when  we  were  both 
nine  years  old  and  I had  been 
evacuated  to  Beaconsfleld 
from  the  south  coast' 

I was  in  and  out  of  Green 
Hedges  on  a daily  basis  and 
used  to  stay  there  in  the 
school  holidays.  This  contin- 
ued when  the  war  was  over,  so 
I knew  Enid  Blyton  for  mure 
than  20  years.  In  all  that  time  I 
never  once  found  her  any- 
thing but  kind,  friendly 
ffcm  to  be  with,  both  to  myself 
and  to  both  of  her  daughters. 

She  spent  many  hours  walk- 
ing but  tiie  was  in  the  house 
(or  garden)  and  available  If  we 
wanted  her.  In  the  evenings, 


we  had  her  undivided  atten- 
tion, and  I remember  playing 
noisy  and  hilarious  games 
with  ^r^Fhen  there  were  the 
times? when  she'- took  w 
Londoff ; — -td  the  zoo,  w Ma- 
dame Tussaud’s,  to  the  panto- 
mime, and  to  the  theatre  when 
we  were  older. 

Gillian  and  I used  to  "cor- 
rect” the  books  straight  off 
the  typewriter  — one  penny 
per  mistake  was  the  going 
rate.  IT  Green  Hedges  had  not 
been  a happy  place,  I would 
hardly  have  continued  to  visit 
Enid  Blyton  there  for  so  many 
years  and  I certainly  remem- 
ber bar  with  great  affection. 
Penelope  Smith. 

38  Claremont  Crescent 
Croxley  Green, 
Rickmansworth  WD3  3QJR. 


YOU  observe  of  Enid  Ba- 
ton's fictional  world:  “It’s 
a wonderful  dream,  though  a 
useless  preparation  for  adult- 
hood." krone  way,  I would 
say  Enid  Blyton  did  prepare 
me  for  adulthood — her  books 
actually  motivated  me  to 
want  to  learn  to  read,  some- 
thing that  Dick,  Dora,  Fluff 
and  Nip  (characters  ■ in  the 
reading  scheme  used  fay  the 
primary  schools  I attended- in 
the  1960s)  never  did.  . 

"Fluff  is  a cat”  was  the  cap- 
tibn  under  Fluff’s  picture.  I 
knew  that  without  having  to 
read  tt.  But  after  I had  spent 
the  best  part  of  a year  staring 
at  the  first  page  of  the  intro- 
ductory book,  my  mother  read 
a Famous  Five  book  to  me  as  a 
bedtime  story.  No  doubt  tt  was 
rooted  in  fantasy  rather  than 
fret,  but  it  made  me  realise 
that  reading  could  be  ftm. 
Patricia  O’NeflL 
91  ThoroldRoad, 

Ilford,  Essex  IG14EY. 


AS  A children's  author,  ! 
was  Intrigued 

thought  Enid's  Blyt6§^  rac- 
ism was  a matter  of 
Weren't  her  gblliWogs  in  The 
Three  Golliwogs  caUed.  Golly, 
Woggle  and  Nigger?  Didn't 
she  say.  In  Here  Comes 
Noddy  Again,  that  they  were 
“bad,  wicked  golliwogs''? 
Wasn’t  Annie,  in  Five  Fall 
Into  Adventure,  scared  that  a 
face  which  had  awoken  her 
was  “perhaps  a black  man's 
face!"?  And,  in  The  Little 
Black  Doll,  isn't  Sambo  made 
happy  because  he  isn’t  black 
any  more  but  has  lnstead  “the 
dearest,  pinkest,  kindest  face 
that  ever  I saw”?  Maybe  I 


merely  Imagined  these  and 

countless  other  examples  of 
the  crudest  racism. 

I was  also  intrigued  that  the 
main  argument  put  forward 
for  the  endurance  of  Blyton 
was  her  popularity.  Popular- 
ity isho  waver  not  the  best  ar- 
gument for  quality:  the  Sun  is 
certainly  the  most  popular 
daily  newspaper  in  Britain, 
but  is  -it  the  best?  Blyton  Is 
popular  partly  because  she 
writes  simply  and  because 
she  evokes  a child-generated 
and  child-dominated  uni- 
verse, and  because  her  pro- 
lific output  raaTraa  her  Work 
collectable. 

She  is  also  marketable. 
Many  poor  hooks  are  bought 
because  they  are  there  an  the 
shelves,  and  let’s  not  forget 
that  it  Is  often  adults  who  buy 
books  for  children.  How 
many  Blyton  purchases  occur 
because  of  nostalgia?  What’s 
more,  many  excellent  titles 
are  neglected  because  they 
are  simply  not  stocked,  and 
Blyton's  biographers  have 
ffltihhow  astutefand  ruth 
commercially. 
Alan  Gibbons. 
i$  Chatsworth  Avenue, 
Liverpool  L93AX. 


£NID  Blyton  is  to  be  hon- 


oured in  1997  with  special 
postage  stamps.  J J Thom- 
son’s discovery  of  the  elec- 
tron a hundred  years  ago, 
isn't;  in  1996  William  Morris’s 
centenary  wasn’t  considered 
important  enough  for  a 
stamp.  Noddy  and  Big  Ears 
rule  OK! 

Bernard  Stem. 

1 Barton  Croft,  Barton-on-Sea, 
New  Milton,  Hants  BH25  7BT. 


Election  call 


COULD  it  be  that  Neil 
Hamilton  is  prepared  to 
accept  the  opprobrium  linked 
to  his  standing  for  Parlia- 
ment because  the  alternative 
is  that  he  will  have  to  spend 
more  time  with  bis  family? 
Brian.  Boss-Meeting. 

20  Oxhey  Road, 

Watford, 

Herts  WD14QQ, 


| AM  an  Englishman  who  is 
Inot  an  MP,  and  I am  not 
sovereign  over  anything 
worth  a mention.  In  what 
ways  would  I be  disadvan- 
taged if  the  Soots  were  to  be 
independent? 

Donald  Simpson. 
SIKingsway, 

Rochdale  OL16  SEEN. 


Whatever  happened  to  him? 


of 


“ITUS  Tories  have  made  it 
I plain  that  we  can  trust 
them  no  more  on  syntax  than 
on  any  other  tax.  Unless  their 
point  is  that  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  be  unsure,  what  I 
think  they  mean  by  their 
rallying  slogan  “You  can 
only  be  sure  of  the  Conserva- 
tives” is  "You  can  be  sure 
only  of  the  Conservatives’ . 
Where,  one  wonders,  did  they 
go  to  school? 

Stephen  Fettttt. 

39  Darwin  Road, 

London  W5  IB  A. 


I the  Year”  is  misquoting  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  books 
(Ancient  and  holey  Hampton 
Court  maze  faces  the  Chop, 
April  U). 

You  write:  “The  maze  at 
Hampton  Court  in  which  Je- 
rome K Jerome's  Three  Men 
In  A Boat  confidently  took 
each  tura  to  the  right  and  be- 
came hopelessly  lost ..."  As  I 
am  on  tour  with  my  one-man 
show  Three  Men  In  A Boat, 
allow  me  to  point  out  that,  in 


the  hook,  only  Harris  is  in  the 
maze  with  a country  cousin. 
He  tells  the  tale  to  JKJ  and 
they  agree  to  try  to  get  George 
to  go  into  It  on  the  way  back 
George  isn’t  with  them  as  it’s 
Saturday  morning. 

Remember  the  text: 
“George  goes  to  sleep  at  a 
bank  every  day  except  Satur- 
day when  they  wake  him  up 
and  put  him  out  at  two.” 
Rodney  Bewes. 
u Oxford  Road, 

London  SW152LF. 


A mother  defends  her  add ictson 


Carsickness 


I SEE  from  television  com- 
mercials that  Flat  is  promot- 
ing a new  car  called  the 
Marea.  I chuckle  at  the 
thought  that  Fiat  may,  even  as 
I write,  be  running  a similar 
marketing  campaign  in  Spain 
and  Latin  America,  presum- 
ably seekmg  template  the  in- 
famous 1970s  campaign  for  the 
Chevy  Nova  (no  va,  in  Span- 
ish, means  “doesn’t  go"). 

As  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Spanish  Dictionary  de- 
fines It,  whereas  marea. 
means  “tide”,'  marearse 
means  ^ Bet  seasick,  nause- 
ated; dizzy”,  and  mareo  — 
“seasickness:  nausea;  vexa- 
tion, annoyance”. 

Stewart  RnsselL 
5 Greyladies  Gardens, 

Wat  Tyler  Road, 

London  SE1Q8AU. 


MY  son  is  a heroin  addict. 

For  ages  he  has  been  tell- 
ing me  that  If  he  can't  kick 
the  drug  habit  he'd  rather  be 
dead.  He  loathes  himself  and 
he  loathes  life.  IVe  watched 
him  fighting  to  get  help,  and 
yes,  it  has  been  a fight 
Now,  after  numerous  inter- 
views. he  has  got  himself  ad- 
mitted to  a psychiatric  hospi- 
tal  for  two  weeks  for 

detoxification:  two  weeks  to 
change  the  habit  of  10  years. 

t .accept  that  drug  addicts 
may  be  seen  as  the  least  de- 
serving recipients  of  fends 
from  our  hard-pressed  NHS.J 
What  I question  though  is 
why  we  are  prepared  to  fend 
an  ever-increasing  prison 
population  at  the  cost  of  be- 
tween £14.000  and  £30,000  per 
person  per  year,  when  it  is 
proven  that  around  S5  pop 
cent  of  crimes  are  drug  or  al- 
cohol related,  bat  we  are  not 
prepared  to  -put  more 
resources  into  addressing  the 
underlying  problem. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  prob- 
lem is  society's  need  to  pun- 
ish, as  a knee-jerk  reaction  to 


something  we  dont  under- 
stand and  are  frightened  of. 
But  drug  addicts  are  not  nec- 
essarily half-crazed  scum  of 
the  earth.  Many  of  them,  like 
my  son,  are  kind,  fenny,  sen- 
sitive people,  who  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  try  some- 
thing (as  we  tried  cigarettes 
and  alcohol  to  quell  our  anxi- 
eties and  to  boost  our  confi- 
dence in  adolescence)  and. 
like  us,  are  now  hooked — but 
in  tills  case  on  something  that 
is  illegal,  so  the  little  help 
there  is  is  not  enough  and 
given  grudgingly. 

It  helps  if  you  are  rich:  ex- 
cellent private  treatment  can 
be  bought  for  £UXJ0-plns  per 
week,  with  a recommended 
minimum  of  14  weeks.  Per- 
haps this  just  illustrates  what 
a divided  society  we  are. 

Incidentally,  this  letter  is 
written  wife  the  fell  agree- 
ment of  my  husband,  a prison 
governor.  We  are  not  ashamed 
of  our  son;  in  fect,  we  are  Im- 
mensely proud  of  him. 

Janine  Woolford.  . 

3 Abson  Road,  Pucktechurch, 
Bristol  BSV73RH. 


Iran  warning 


CORRECT  me  if  rm  wrong, 
but  haven’t  we  known 
that  Iran  was  sending  out 
death  squads  (EU  to  isolate 
Iran  over  terrorism,  April 
11)?  Why  the  sudden  outrage 
ova-  a foot  that  has  been  in 
fee  public  domain  even  be- 
fore the  Salman  Rushdie  af- 
fair? Those  of  us  who  have 
crossed  Tehran  have  been 
looking  over  our  shoulders 
for  years;  only  Rushdie  ^ pro- 
vided wife  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  worth  of 
protection. 

Ihe  only  purpose  an  EU 
ban  now  would  serve  Is  to 
boost  the  chances  of  hardline 
candidates  In  the  forthcoming 
presidential  elections  In  Iran. 
Cherry  Moeteshar. 

Etemere,  Crick  Road. 

Oxford  0X2  6QL- 


We  may. edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  "more  likely  to  appear. 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used 


Labour  troops 
get  restless 


ASA  Labour  Party  member 
/^actively  campaigning  In 
this  election,  1 suddenly  real- 
ise what  is  missing  compared 
with  previous  general  elec- 
tions. We  used  to  have 
speeches  from  our  leaders  to 
remind  us  what  Labour  stood 
for;  to  reaffirm  Labour  princi- 
ples like  protecting  the  sick 
and  disadvantaged  and  ex- 
tending human  rights.  We 
looked  forward  to  general 
elections  as  occasions  for 
restoring  belief  and  enthusi- 
asm. Now  we  Just  have 
speeches  moulded  by  a politi- 
cal automaton  about  how 
Labour  will  restrain  public 
expenditure,  encourage  entre- 
preneurs and  consider  selling 
off  more  national  assets.  - 
Moral  virtue  has  been  sup- 
planted by  fiscal  rectitude. 

Our  people  notice  this.  Sud- 
denly I am  floored  by  long- 
time supporters  who  ask  me 
why  they  should  vote  Labour. 
They  are  looking  -for.  Tony 
Blair  particularly  to  remind 
than  Of  Jhe  positive  reasons, 
for  voting  Labour. not  simply  - 
to  keep  telling  us  haw  bad  the 
other  lot  are.  .1  understand 
that  Tony  is  pleased  to  de- 
scribe hlmsdf  as  a Christian 
Socialist  Surely,  with  what 
seems  to  be  an  iTnaggflfinMp 
lead  In  public  opinion,  be 
could  unbutton  himself  just  a 
little  and  play  a few  hymns 
for  the  faithful? 

(Dr)  David  Allan. 

63  Sandpit  Iauae,  ... 

St  Albans, 

Herts  AL14EY.  . 


IT  IS  all  very  well  for  Peter 
Mandeleon  to  complain 
about  tit-for-tat  reporting 
(Hold,  oh  tight.  Comment 
page,  April  14).  but  the  hawk- 
like monitoring  of  news 
broadcasts  for  equal  airtime 
and  rights-to-reply.  for  the 
parties  forces  this  style,  upon 
reporters.  A brave  move  to 
underline  a positive  cam- 
paign for  Laboqr  and  to  make 
sure  more  than  soundbites 
are  heard  by  the  public  would 
be  to  ditch  a glossy  election  - 
broadcast  made  by  an  - ad 
agency  in  favour  of  a Labour 
politician  In  an  oldfesbioned 
“talking,  bead”  style  broad- 
cast Ufa  time  for  more -con- 
tent and  less  style. 
JoeCassels. 

35  Church  Street, . 

Sasmundham,  ■ . 

Suffolk  IP171EP.  - . 


JOHN  Stedman  (Letters,. 

April  II)  wonders  why  his? 
local  bookshop  lias  sold  out  <rf •- 
Labour  manifestos-  Perhaps, 
people  think  this  is  fee  only: 
way  of  finding  out  what  New 
Labour  really  stands  for? 
Peter  JSSckUn. 

13  Queens  Gardens,  Benton, 
Newcastle  Upon  Tyne  : 

NE129PL. 


A Country  Diary 


CHESHIRE:  The  long  awaited 
.Cheshire  and  . Wrrral  Bird 
Report  for  1995  was  amongst 
the  mail  awaiting  my  return 
from  NepaL  A delay  of.  some 
six  months  beyond  the  nor- 
mal publication  date  , has 
highlighted  one  of  the  basic 


requirements  needed  to.  en- 
sure that  a county  bird  report 
is  produced -on.  time  — the 
prompt  submission  of  observ- 
ers' records.  Despite  this  set- 
back/' the  report  has  been 
worth  fee  wait,  matntafatag 
the  high  standard  of  previous 
years  which,  earned  it  a place 
amongst  the,  top  eight  in  fee 
Best  Annual  Bird  Report 
Award  run  by  the  monthly 
magazine,  British  Birds  for 


the  1994  Issue,  and  first  In  the 
medium  membership  cate- 
gory. It  recalls  a long  hot  and 
dry  summer,  wife  tempera- 
tures regularly  exceeding 
30C,  an  August  at  it  driest 
since  1727,  and  fee  concentra- 
tion of  many  a birdwatcher 
being  distracted  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Camberwell 
Beauties  and  Yellow-winged 
Darters.  A total  of 238  species 


fills  fee  systematic  list;  the 
result  of  a year's  observation^ 
by.  contributors  throughout 
fee  county,  many  of  whom 
will  relive  fee  disappoint- 
ment of  missing  two  of  the 
new  birds  for  Cheshire  — a 
Dusky  Warbler  -in  November 
and  an  Arctic  Redpoll  in  De- 
cember. However,  most  of 
them  -would  have  been 
amongst  fee  crowds  feat 
watched  fee  third  addition  to 
‘fee  county  list  — a Great 
White  Egret  on  fee  Dee 
marshes  in  July.  There  was 
also  a new  breeding  record  In 
1995  wife  confirmation  of  the 
first  breeding  success  of  that 
beautiful  sawbUl,  the  Goosan- 
der, in  the  east  of  the  county. 
Not  long  ago  fee  Goosander 
bred  only  in  Scotland,  but  In 
remit  years  it  has  become  - 
established  in  northern  Eng- 
land, and  gradually  moved 
Into  . Wales  and  Ireland. 
Copies  of  fete  report  , art 
available  from  D J Steventon 
207  HurdaflPld  Road,  MacdfiS- 
field,  Cheshire  SK10  2PX, 
Price  £4^5. 

J M THOMPSON 
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Diary 


Dan  Glaister 


AT  last,  details  ofTony 
Blair's  background 
have  emerged.  Blair 
4 Tbe  Winner,  by  Theresa 
BresHn,ieI3sitllkettls.Or 
was.  Wejota  young  Blair, 

seen  bounding  across  the 

c6ver  of  this  political  tome,  a 
Mammoth  Storybook,  out- 
side the  supermarket  with 


We  want  the  least 
worst  politicians 


at  tolearo  an  important 


t of  the  socialism 
would  stand  him  In  such 
1 stead  in  later  life,  just 
i as  he’d  remembered 
: to  call  tt  socialism, 
r,  give  Willis  one  of 
tweets,"  says  hismum 
i the  threeof  them  emerge 
om  the  supermarket  Blair 
I having  none  ofit 

>all  now.” 

s says,  stuffing  the  rmnain- 

• of  the  packet  into  his 

. “Do  you  remember 
rhatl  told  yon  about  shag- 
’asksmuai.  “That  it’s 
: when  we  share  things 
l each  other,”  refunds 
r.  “That’s  a good  boy. 
low,  do  yon  want  to  share 
(your  sweets  with  your  baby 
(brother?”  “No,”  says  Blair. 
‘*1  don’t.”  Will  young  Blair 
' complete  his  Journey  on  the 
longroad  to  socialism?  More 
revelations  from  Blair — 

The  Winner  tomorrow. 

EVER  one  to  turn  its 

back  on  a good  giggle, 

the  Diary  feels  itself 
duty  bound  to  return  to  the 
Feudal  limes  and  Reaction- 
ary Herald,  the  student 
paper  edited  by  Nell  Hamil- 
ton in  Ms  Aberystwyth  Uni- 
versity days.  Regular  read- 
ers will  recall  that  Wee  Nell 
took  over  the  paper — for- 
merly known  as  the  Courier 
—after  losing  out  in  his  hid 
to  become  president  of  the 
student  union.  But  Wee  Nell 
is  not  one  to  let  a lost  elec- 
tion lie.  As  we  rejoin  him, 
there  is  a grounds  well  of 
popular  opinion  clamonrlng 
for  the  advent  oTPresldent 
Hamilton . . . “The  Letter 
Office  has  had  to  engage 
three  extra  mules  and  pack- 
horses  to  take  the  increased 
load,  as  each  delivery  brings 
inanewhatchofcallsfrom 
dustmen  to  duchesses  im- 
ploring the  proprietor  of 
The  Feudal  Times  and  Reac- 
tionary Herald — selfless, 
universally  loved,  public 
servant  No  1,  Lord  Hamilton 
— to  vest  himself  with  the 
mantle  of  office.”  Ah,  the 
power  of  irony.  Wee  Neil 
proceeds  to  detail  some  of 
the  pleas,  “some  almost  pa- 
thetic in  their  hero-wor- 
ship”: “I  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  Hamil- 
ton’s balsam  which  has 
cored  me  entirely  of  the 
Gout  and  galloping  Dypeo- 
mania,”  writes  one  corre- 
spondent. So  that’s  what  the 
fragrant  Christine  uses. 

m HEARTWARMING 
article  in  The  Officer 
— The  Independent 
Magazine  for  Serving  and 1 
Retired  Officers  and  Senior 
NCOS— entitled  Why  We 
Are  There:  TheFalklandg. 
Tricky.  Is  it  the  scenery?  The 

sheep?  The  squaddies  in- 
volved in  a recent  mess  fra- 
cas which  saw  one  in  hospi- 
tal with  a broken  ankle  are 
obviously  only  there  to  in- 
dulge in  primitive  blood 
sports.  The  Officer  comes  up 
with  a different  conclusion: 
we’re  there  for  the  money. 

The  Falklanders  have  sud- 
denly become  rich,  exploit- 
ing both  oil  and  fish  In  equal 
measure.  “They  will  soon  be 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


N 


EGATIVE  campaign- 
ing is  the  bane  of  this 
election.  But  it  is  also 
the  essence  of  oar 
politics  in  the  l«te  I990s. 
Every  politician  must  say 
that  he  or  she  Is  against  it, 
but  each  becomes  a master  of 
its  practice. 

This  mastery'  includes  .the 
very  act  of  Tailing  against  it, 
as  Labour  has  begun  the  fifth 
week  by  doing.  By  attacking 
negative  campaigning,  the 
party  is,  of  course,  indulging 
In  one  more  burst  of  it,  by 
piously  reminding  us  that  the 
other  side  Is  continuing  to  en- 
gage in  it  Everybody  does  It 
almost  all  the  time. 

Negative  campaigning 
comes  with  another  vice,  the 
negative  addressing  of  ques- 
tions. I can’t  recall  an  election 
when  so  many  questions  were 
so  shamelessly  evaded.  The 
grand  master  of  this,  the 


champion  summa  cum  lauds, 
is  turning  out  to  be  Gordon 
Brown.  Maybe  the  title  fan* 
upon  him  because  be  fronts 
so  many  Labour  press  confer- 
ences, and  is  challenged  to 
remain  on-message  against 
the  greatest  odds. 

Yesterday  he  excelled  him, 
self  by  announcing  Labour’s 
undying  preference  for  foe 
positive  — but  then  stead- 
fastly refusing  to  find  any- 
thing more  positive  to  say 
about  Labour's  plan  for  the 
EU  common-fisheries  policy 
than  to  give  a reminder  that 
the  Tories  had  made  a terri- 
ble mess  of  beef;  coupled  with 
the  claim  that  only  Labour 
could  be  trusted  to  defend  the 
British  interest 

That  is  the  sum  total  of 
Labour  policy.  John.  Major, 
making  the  case  for  conserva- 
tion of  fish  stocks  and  refus- 
ing to  pretend  quota-hopping 
was  the  only  issue,  sounded, 
by  contrast,  dangerously 

It  isn’t  fair  to  say  that  foe 
positive  is  entirely  absent  On 
education  the  parties  differ 
quite  profoundly,  and  in  ways 
that  are  emblematic  of  some 
other  differences  about  soci- 
ety. Tony  Blair  yesterday  set 
out  priorities  and  methods,  at 
least  some  of  which  the 
Tories  disagree  with.  Educa- 


tion is  also  where  the  Lib 
Dems,  for  their  part,  an- 
nounce their  own  large, 
equally  symbolic  difference 
about  tax.  The  constitution  is 

also  a source  of  the  positive, 
on  both  sides  of  the  argument, 
though  outside  Scotland  it 
hasyet  to  be  pnt  forward  with 
[,  much  prophetic  intensity. 

As  ingredients  of  a positive 
message,  these  are  pretty  lim- 
ited. Positive  campaigns  need 
some  kind  of  vision,  and  vi- 
sion needs,  above  all  else,  dis- 
tinctiveness, the  very  quality 
which,  above  all  others,  the 
main  parties  shrink  from  pro- 
claiming in  other  than  the 


most  cautious.  Unspecific,  un- 
committing  words. 

There  is  such  very  large 
agreement  about  ends  that 
the  occasional  disagreements 
about  means  seem  quite 
puny.  Conservatives  New 
Labour  no  longer  disagree 
about  capitalism,  about  redis- 
tribution, about  tax,  about 
public  spending.  To  a large, 
though,  not  total,  wrtprit,  their 
argument  concerns  foe  more 
effective,  more  honest,  more 
trustworthy  management  of 
file  status  quo. 

-If  the  election  were  truly  a 
contest  between  competing  vi- 
sions. it  would  necessarily 
have  a positive  element. 
There  would  be  gnmortitng 


other  than  fear  and  ^ rath  mg 
to  insinuate  into  foe  national 


bloodstream-  As  it  is,  these 
are  not  only  inevitable  but,  I 
think,  acceptable  emotions  to 
he  putting  to  foe  test 

Since,  in  the  absence  of  ide- 
ology, the  contest  has  become 
one  about  trust  in  people  and 
parties,  why  should  not  the 
least  known  of  these  parties, 
and  the  leaders  who  have  no 
record  by  which  .to  judge 
them,  be  subjected  to  a flery 
inquisition  that  begins  by 
casting  doubt  on  their 
credibility? 

When  this  goes  too  far,  cor- 
recting mechanisms  are 
available.  If  the  Tories  t»n  us 
yet  again  that  Mr  Blair  is 
“cracking  up",  the  electorate 
is  well  accustomed  to  judging 
such  desperate  mendacities  to 


The  fear  factor  is 
not  some  dastardly 
invention.  Between 
two  parties  whose 
world-view  is  so 
similar  It  is  very 
nearly  all  th^re 
is  to  discuss 


be  those  of  the  physician  who 
n thrift  to  heal  himself.  But  If 
they  say  there  is  something  to 
tear  about  Labour,  that’s  a 
reasonable  hypothesis  which 
it  is  Labour's  task  to  rebut 
convincingly. 

The  fear  factor  is  not  some 
dastardly  invention.  As  be- 
tween two  parties  whose 
worid-view  is  so  similar  — 
the  devils  you  do,  and  do  not, 
know  — it  is  very  nearly  all 
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A charter  to  let 
loose the 
multinationals 


there  Is  to  discoss.  Along  with 
trust,  it  Is  the  greet  imponder- 
able which,  in  the  absence  Of 
mnr»H  pise,  is  at  the  heart  of 
the  election. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
negative  campaigning  pre- 
dominates. Nor  is  this  the 
work  of  politicians  alone.  The 
voters  play  their  part.  Some- 
where there  may  exist  an  ap- 
petite for  a new  vision, 
transformational  big  picture. 
But  the  political  marketplace 
seems  to  be  saying  to  both  the 

Conservative  and  the  labour 
leaderships  that  the  desire  for 
novelty  is  limited. 

Negative  campaigning 
plays  to  what  all  the  opinion 
polls  show  to  be  majority 
feeling  about  the  role  of  poll 
tics  and  the  calibre  of  politi 
clans,  which  is  overwhelm- 
ingly negative.  Along  with 
the  paucity  of  visionary 

ideas,  public  cynicism  pre- 
sents a possibly  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  the  ambi- 
tious crusader. 

So,  all  in  all,  we  get  the 

campaigning  we  deserve.  It 
fits  the  limits  of  reality.  What 
most  distinguishes  it  is 
troubling  irony,  namely  the 
desire  on  all  sides,  but  espe- 
cially Labour’s,  to  make  no 
enemies.  The  lowest  common 
denominator  rules,  which  is 


the  acme  of  managerial,  but 
the  reverse  of  visionary,  poli- 
tics. Overwhelmingly,  the 
least-tad  rather  than  the  best 
solution  Is  the  one  people  sore 
seeking  to  identify. 

This  is  not  an  elevating 
thought.  It’s  of  a piece  with 
the  determination  to  probe 
deride  and  dismantle  the 
other  side:  the  negative  cam- 
paign. to  match  foe  negative 
opinions  about  all  sides 
which  are  already  at  large. 
Only  after  going  through  that 
fire  ran  government  be  per- 
mitted to  begin. 


Vote  with  your  hearts 


If  JanMomswerespindoctorforPlaidCymru.she’dmakethemostof  devolution: 

I because  this  election  will  be  the  last  chance  for  Wales  to  live  by  its  own  values 


battalion  of  Gurkhas,”  In- 
forms  The  Officer.  Quite- 

I AD  news  for  the  Ti- 
. tanic  Industry.  After 
'the  cookery  book,  the 
musical  and  the  novel,  a 
bole  the  size  of  an  iceberg 
has  been  blown  In  the  plot  of 
James  Cameron’s  forth- 
coming film.  A report  last 
week  suggested  that,  rather 
than  suffering  a 300-foot 
hole  when  it  hit  the  iceberg, 
the  speeding  liner  suffered 
six  small  gashes  oflees  than 
15  feet.  This  belated  discov- 
ery is  of  little  use  to  the 
hulking  maw  of  Cameron’s 
film.  The  most  expensive 
movie  ever  made  at  $200 
million,  it  would  take 

months  to  turn  it  around 
and  rearrange  the  grand  fi- 
nale. So  the  movie  will  pro- 
ceed as  before,  with  the  ice- 
berg  openings  huge  hole  in 
its  side.  The  myth  is  safe. 

CALLING  St  Hilda... 
Cornels  St KUda . 
Congratulations  to 
the  residents  ofSt  Kikfai, 
who  have  Inadvertantly  de- 
clared themselves  an  elec- 
tion-free zone.  All  29  mem- 
bers of  the  community  have 
foiled  to  register  to  vote, 
saving  Western  Isles  cotm- 
Cll  £5,000.  So  public-spir- 
ited of  them.  And  such  a 

sacrifice. 


F I were  running  Plaid 
Cymru,  the  Party  of 
Wales,  In  an  election 
which  seems  to  leave 
Wales  always  in  the 
shadow  of  Scotland,  1 would 
adopt  as  my  party  slogan 
something  frankly  emotional 
— Put  Your  Vote  Where  Your 
Heart  Is,  for  instance. 

Pundits  would  doubtless 
sneer  at  its  sentimentality, 
but  in  my  view  such  an  ap- 
proach would  liberate  an  im- 
mense latent  resource  of 
Welsh  political  power:  that  is, 
the  disinterested  love  of 
Wales  for  its  own  sake,  the 
love  of  an  idea,  the  love  of  an 
abstraction.  "One  man  with  a 
dream,”  foe  poet  said,  “shall 
go  forth  and  conquer  a 
crown”:  but  if  you  have  such 
a dream  — and  the  Welsh 
patriots  have  a grand  one  — 
you  must  tell  it  for  all  to  hear. 

Wales  is  handicapped  by  its 
divided  image,  in  English 
eyes  and  sometimes  in  welsh 
ones  too.  What  Is  Wales?  Is  ft 
the  valleys  and  wild  sheep- 
runs  of  the  countryside?  Is  is 
the  anguished  deprivation  of 
the  old  coal  valleys?  Is  it  Car- 
diff or  Caernarfon?  Is  it  those 
who  speak  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage, or  those  who  don’t? 

Just  as  commenta- 

tors monotonously  doubt 
whether  such  an  apparently 
dichotomous  community  can 
really  govern  itself,  so  the 
Welsh  have  long  been  condi- 
tioned into  supposing  that 
sovereignty  is  beyond  their 
abilities. 

It  is  “divide  and  rule”  m 
the  subtlest  kind,  recognis- 
able in  many  forms:  from  the 
custom’  of  writing  about 
North  and  South  Wales,  with 
capital  letters,  as  one  writes 
of  North  and  South  Korea,  to 
tiie  motorways  which  link 
northern  and  southern  Wales 
with  England,  but  do  not  link 
each  other-  • , „ . 

But  it  is  artificial.  It  is 
true,  to  my  mind,  that  Welsh- 
ness  is  expressed  moat  truly 
in  the  Welsh  language,  and 


that  life  in  Its  most  abso- 
lutely Welsh  forms  is  lived 
among  Welsh-speakers.  But 
the  dream  itself  rides  above 
language,  Is  instinctive 
in  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Welsh  people  -who 
have  long  forgotten  yr  hen 
iaith.  It  is  a dream  of  fellow- 
ship which  is  mocked  by  cyn- 
ics as  romantic  bosh,  but 
which  has  remained  the 
foundation  of  the  Welsh  iden- 
tity down  foe  generations. 

It  is  not  the  fiery  passion  of 
the  language  campaigners, 
nor  the  mystic  vision  of  an 
R S Thomas  nor  even  the  lost 
disciplines  of  foe  chapels:  it 
is  the  homely  gift  of  friend- 
ship and  equality,  and  it 
translates  easily  into  love  of 
country. 


tag  or  not,  really  are  differ- 
ent  from  the  English.  There 
really  is  such  a thing  as  a 
Welsh  culture.  Cymru,  the 
Welsh  name  for  Wales,  is 
generally  supposed  to  signify 
gofpotViing  tvu«>  “comrades”, 
and  foe  particular  camarade- 
rie of  Welshness  survives  to 
this  day. 

I speak  from  grateful  expe- 
rience, and  in  general  Welsh 
people,  if  pressed,  will  admit 
to  these  virtues.  They  have 
been  conditioned  down  the 
years  to  denigrate  them- 
selves as  provincial  hypo- 
crites or  romantics  — the 
hwyl  and  htraeth  syndrome, 
as  the  scoffers  say;  but  they 
know  very  well  foe  strength 
of  community  that  still  exists 
in  most  parts  of  Wales,  and 


aim  at  I mean  a recognition 
of  foe  good  things  that  are 
especial  to  Wales,  and  the 
right  of  the  nation  to  run  its 
own  affairs  accordingly. 

But  not  only  the  English 
have  to  be  convinced;  foe 
Welsh  too  must  be  persuaded 
that  their  instincts  ran  be  as 
powerfully  relevant  as  any 
ideology  of  right  or  left 

They  need  the  conviction 
that  to  be  Welsh  is  not  just 
something  to  be  proud  of 
(nearly  every  Welsh  person 
is  proud  of  that)  hut  some- 
thing to  be  used,  as  a demo- 
cratic weapon  — that  love  of 
country  is  still  a solid,  practi- 
cal political  commodity,  an 
emotion  just  as  potent  as 
those  more  fashionable  con- 
temporary impulses,  greed, 


Plaid  Cymru  should  be  banging  the  drum,  waving  the  flag, 
shputing  slogans  in  both  languages,  singing  the 
national  anthem,  not  pussy-footing  about  in  the  vain 
pretence  that  it  can  on  its  own  bring  Wales  to  fulfilment  ■ 


Among  most  Welsh  people 

class  means  little  even  now. 
Memory,  habit  and  allusion 
bind  society  stm.  together 
with  the  pleasures  of  gossip, 
the  intricate  connections  of 
long-rooted  communities,  the 
feeling  of  membership,  the 
love  of  music  (whether  rock 
or  pentlUon),  the  shared 
pride  of  achievement,  and 
satisfaction  in  inhabiting 
what  is  generally  agreed  to 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
corners  of  the  planet 
Old  Labour  famously  en- 
listed this  force  of  emotion, 
and  New  Labour  does  its 
bourgeois  best  with  it,  but 
neither  has  cared  to  define  it 
as  a variety  of  patrlotism. 
Now  that  devolution  is  one  of 
the  key  electoral  issues,  if  I 
were  a spin-doctor  of  Plaid 
Cymru  I would  urgently 
make  foe  most  of  it-  The 
Welsh,  whether  Welsh-speak- 


almost  all,  Wi 
not,  young  or 
poor,  simple  or  sophisticated, 
almost  one  and  all  they  are 
proud  to  be  Welsh. 

The  real  dream  of  Wales, 
then,  is  a simple  one,  and 
why  not?  It  is  just  the  dream 
of  being  itself.  Nobody  seri- 
ously expects  Wales  to  be  a 
rich  country,  as  they  expect 
England  to  be.  Nobody  really 


wants  a Welsh  Air  Force,  as 
the  Scottish  nationalists 
apparently  want  one.  Rela- 
tively few  Welsh  people  de- 
mand complete  national  sep- 
aration ’ from  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  I do. 

But  I am  convinced  that 
most  of  them,  in  their  hearts, 
want  for  Wales  the  right  to 
live  by  its  own  particular 
values.  I don’t  mean  living  by 
sloppy  nostalgia  — a young, 
modern,  entertaining,  rather 
flashy  Wales  is  what  X myself 


envy  or  resentment.  It  is  stm 
not  too  late  for  the  leaders  of 
Plaid  Cymru  (my  own  party, 
by  the  way)  to  exploit  this 
great  energy,  but  they  had 
better  hurry.  In  Wales,  as  in 

Scotland,  this  general  elec- 
tion is  almost  as  much  about 
self-government  as  it  is  about 
foe  next  Westminster  parlia- 
ment and  so  for  the  national- 
ists have  replied  with  an  un- 
certain call  to  Labour's 
devolution  proposals. 

This  is  why  we  hear  so 
little  about  Welsh  aspira- 
tions, and  so  much  about 
Scottish  — because  the  Plaid, 
in  criticising  Tony  Blair’s 
tepid  proposals  for  a Welsh 
assembly  without  tax-raising 
powers,  in  hoping  to  be  able 
to  modify  them  before  the 
time  comes,  have  failed  to 
arouse  foe  people  with  more 
chart  enthusiasms  of 

their  own. 


They  have  apparently  de- 
clined to  accept,  ta  short 
that  this  is  probably  their 
last  chance  to  bring  into  play 
the  full  power  of  the  Welsh 
dream.  Instead  of  going  on 
about  the  limitations  of 
Labour’s  plans,  they  should 
be  blatantly  seizing  the  op- 
portunity, grabbing  every- 
thing they  can  while  the  go- 
ing is  good  getting  a foot  in 
the  door,  however  narrow 
the  opening. 

They  should  be  banging  the 
drum,  waving  the  flag,  shout- 
ing foe  slogans  ta  both  lan- 
guages, staging  the  national 
anthem,  not  pussy-footing 
about  in  the  vain  pretence 
that  they  ran  themselves,  on 
their  own,  bring  Wales  to 
fulfilment. 

Their  national  duty,  as  I 
see  it.  Is  to  keep  the  dream 
alive  and  hopeful;  for  if 
Wales  fails  to  achieve  devolu- 
tion this  time  around, 
whether  by  the  re-election  of 
the  Tories  or  by  a thumbs- 
down  to  the  limited  auton- 
omy that  Labour  promises, 
then  very  likely  it  never  will. 

The  Welsh  electorate  gets 
less  Welsh  every  year,  under 
the  pressure  of  incomers 
from  the  east,  and  our  grand 
little  country  will  eventually 
subside  into  just  another 
English  province  sustained 
in  illusions  of  nationhood  by 
a quaint  dialect  and  foe  tour- 
ist-and-heritage  industry. 

Yet  foe  power  is  there,  only 
waiting  to  be  realised.  'Tut 
your  vote  where  your  heart 
is,”  I would  say  to  Welsh 
electors  now:  and  when  the 
day  of  the  referendum  comes, 
if  (please  God)  it  does,  “Say 
Yes,"  I would  urge  them: 
“For  the  Love  of  Wales,  Say 
Yes”.  And  I bet  we'd  win. 


Jan  Morris’s  books  include  A 
Machynlleth  Triad,  The  Matter 
of  Wales,  and  The  Small  Oxford 
Book  of  Wales.  Her  next  book. 
Fifty  Years  of  Europe:  An 
Album  (Vlklna/Penguln).  is  out 
in  the  autumn 


George  Monbiot 


FOR  the  past  four  weeks 
— arguably  the  past  five 
years  — almost  every 
mainstream  journalist  in  Brit- 
ain has  been  recruited  to  the 
single  task  of  speculating 
about  tbe  election.  Entire 
news  networks  have  been 
reorganised  to  cover  this 
event  and  no  other  ITN  has 
destroyed  even  Its  canteen  in 
order  to  create  more  space. 

This  is,  we  are  told,  an  un- 
precedented exercise  in  de- 
mocracy, a political  dissection 
so  thorough  that  no  one  need 
enter  a polling  booth  unaware 
of  how  his  or  her  vote  will 
affect  our  political  future.  But 
while  our  stargazers  squabble 
over  foe  portents,  none  of 
them  seems  to  have  noticed 
the  meteor  heading  our  way. 

For  the  real  tature  of  Brit- 
ain is  being  discussed  not 
here,  but  elsewhere,  and  in 
the  utmost  secrecy.  The  col- 
umnists who  have  so  shrilly 
defended  the  sovereignty  of 
Parliament  from  tbe  techno- 
crats  in  Brussels  have  so  far 
failed  to  devote  a column  inch 
to  foe  shady  deliberations  of 
the  EtTs  bigger  brother. 

The  Organisation  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment is.  in  essence,  a 
research  establishment,  pro- 
viding the  world’s  richest 
nations  with  information 
about  economic  trends.  Yet. 
without  debate  or  consulta- 
tion, unannounced,  unguided 
even  by  national  parliaments, 
it  has  been  negotiating  a 
treaty  which  will  reduce  our 
representatives  to  filing 
clerks.  The  Multilateral 
Agreement  on  Investment 
(MAI)  intends  to  outlaw  all 
restrictions  and  controls  that 
national  governments  might 
wish  to  impose  on  foreign  in- 
vestment “We  are,”  otic  of  its 
leading  negotiators  boasts, 
“writing  the  constitution  of  a 
single  global  economy.”  The 
identify  of  the  next  govern- 
ment wOl  be  immaterial  if  this 
treaty  goes  ahead- 
investment.  ownership, 
labour,  consumer  protection 
anti  environmental  legislation 
wlQ  be  wrenched  out  of  our 
hands.  IT  foe  OECD  gets  its 
way,  the  British  government 
will  never  again  be  permitted 
to  restrain  foe  rapacity  of  foe 
private  sector.  Multinational 
corporations  will  be  exempt 
from  minimum-wage  legisla- 
tion, or  from  requirements  to 
draw  their  workforce  from  the 
neighbourhood  or  even  the 
nation.  Government  attempts 
to  prevent  sudden  capital 
flight  to  avert  a balance-of- 
payments  crisis  will  be  forbid- 
den. Governments  will  not  be 
permitted  to  aridity  foreign 
ownership  of  the  media;  to 
hold  controlling  shares  in  pri- 


vatised utilities;  or  to  insist 
that  foreign  companies  whose 
relocation  they  have  spon- 
sored remain  in  the  country. 

The  MAI.  in  conjunction 
with  foe  World  Trade  Organi- 
sation, could  forbid  nations 
from  discriminating  against, 
or  even  distinguishing  be- 
tween. sustainably  and  unsus- 
tataably  harvested  timber,  or 
organic  and  conventionally 
toxic  food.  It  could  overrule 
both  the  Montreal  Protocol  — 
which  aims  to  protect  the 
ozone  layer  — and  the  Climate 
Change  Convention. 

If  corporations  find  a regu- 
lation objectionable,  they  will 
be  entitled  to  sue  a govern- 
ment or  local  authority  at  an 
international  tribunal.  There 
wfll  be  no  right  of  appeal.  But 
governments,  as  the  Ecologist 
magazine  points  out,  will  have 
no  reciprocal  right  to  sue  a 
corporation  on  foe  public’s  be- 
half. This  Is  a charter  for 
multinationals.  It  accords 
them  absolute  rights  without 
a shred  of  responsibility. 

If  the  results  are  likely  to  be 
devastating  here,  they  will  be 
catastrophic  in  much  of  foe 
developing  world,  which, 
while  tarred  from  foe  negotia- 
tions. win  be  “invited"  to  sign 
the  treaty.  Already,  OECD  ne- 
gotiators are  talking  darkly 
about  membership  of  foe  MAI 
being  seen  as  a “certificate  or 
good  conduct”,  without  which 
a nation  could  expect  no  sub- 
stantial foreign  investment. 
Nations  which  sign  up  will 
find  themselves  faring  puni- 
tive sanctions  if  they  refuse  to 
surrender  their  resources  as 
foreign  companies  demand. 

O who  are  these  faceless 
bureaucrats,  signing 
away  our  sovereignty? 
Campaigners  who  have  se- 
cured an  audience  with  MAI 
negotiators  report  that  the 
fiercest  proponent  of  the 
treaty  is  Britain's  Department 
of  Trade  and  Industry.  With- 
out consulting  Parliament, 
while  deliberately  misleading 
both  the  Department  of  Envi- 
ronment and  the  ODA  about 
the  content  of  foe  talks,  the. 
DTI  has  been  secretly  surren- 
dering our  legislative 
independence. 

The  game  It  is  playing  is 
filthy.  Britain  cannot,  foe  DTT 
tells  us,  afford  special  mea- 
sures to  protect  its  workers, 
consumers  or  environment  be- 
cause other  countries,'  with 
lower  standards,  would  out- 
compete  us.  Yet  the  same  de- 
partment is  secretly  insisting 
that  such  standards  be  low- 
ered worldwide.  With  an  eye 
to  the  future  it  is  engineering, 
foe  DTT  already  behaves  as  if 
it  is  mandated  not  by  Parlia- 
ment but  by  corporations. 

The  negotiators  tried  to 
rush  the  agreement  through 
by  May,  but  the  discussions 
have,  for  the  moment,  stalled. 
We  now  have  the  merest  twin- 
kling of  an  opportunity  to  try 
to  stop  this  monstrous  treaty. 
If  we  fail,  we  may  as  well 
forget  about  foe  election. 
When  foe  constitution  of  foe 
global  economy  has  been 
agreed,  then  foe  task  of  every 
parliament  on  earth  will  be 
reduced  to  mere  ratification. 
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Richie  Riley 


Steps  into 


black  history 


The  history  of 

black  dance  in 
America  has  been 
well  documented. 
The  history  of  black 
dance  in  Britain  has  not. 
However  Richie  Riley,  who 
has  died  aged  87,  bequeathed 
an  archive  which  will  at  least 
ensure  the  preservation  of  the 
remarkable  history  of 
Europe's  first  black  dance 
company.  Les  Ballets  Negres, 
founded  in  London  just  over 

50  years  ago.  Not  that  his  en- 
ergies were  restricted  to  his 
activities  as  a dedicated  ar- 
chivist. scholar,  and  advo- 
cate. For  Riley  not  only  pre- 
served history,  he  also  made 
history. 

Launched  into  bis  theatri- ; 
cal  career  through  an  imagi- 1 
native  programme  of  training 
and  performance  organised 
for  young  Jamaicans  by  Mar- 
cus Garvey,  Richie  worked  In 
Kingston  until  he  travelled  to 
London  to  further  his  study  of 
art  and  choreography  and 
enrol  at  the  Astafieva  School 
of  Dance.  And  it  was  in  Lon- 
don that  he  began  to  make 
history-  On  April  30, 1946,  Les 
Ballets  Negres  gave  their  pre- 
miere performance  — at  the 
Twentieth  Century  Theatre — 
with  Richie  as  a founding 
member  and  leading  dancer. 
And  for  the  next  seven  years 
Les  Ballets  Negres  aston- 
ished, educated,  and  enter- 
tained audiences  throughout 
Europe  with  African-Carib- 
bean  dance-dramas  — re- 
opening major  opera  houses 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  war  — 
and  appearing  triumphantly 
in  major  venues  throughout 
Britain  as  well  as  in  Paris, 
Brussels,  Amsterdam.  Rotter- 
dam, Stockholm.  Copenha- 


gen, Zurich.  Berne,  and  Gen- 
eva. During  the  course  of , 
these  tours  Richie  was 
awarded  the  silver  medal  at 
the  International  Dance  Festi- 
val in  Stockholm. 

Les  Ballets  Negres  was  a 
company  with  a cultural  vl- 1 
sion  (of  AfHcan-Caribbean 
dance  “taking  its  place  along- 
side Javanese.  Indian,  and 
Western  ballet”)  and  sup* 
ported  by  the  cultural  lumi- 
naries of  its  day  (the  manage- 
ment committee  included 
Dame  Sybil  Thorndike,  Thor- 


They  had  a vision  of 
African-Caribbean 
dance  taking  its 
place  alongside 
Javanese,  Indian, 
and  Western  ballet 


old  Dickinson,  Robert  Help- 
mann, Oliver  Messel,  and  Ty- 
rone Guthrie). 

Something  of  the  flavour  of  I 
the  company  — and  the  pres- 
ent day  relevance  of  its  dra- 
matic repertoire  — comes 
across  in  the  1986  documen- 
tary film  Ballet  Black  for 
which  Richie  was  the  pri- 
mary source  and  Inspiration 
(broadcast  on  BBC2,  and 
available  today  from  the  Arts 
Council  of  England). 

But  for  all  their  triumphal 
progress  across  Europe.  Les 
Ballets  Negres  was  always  go- 
ing to  find  long-term  survival 
extraordinarily  difficult  And. 
while  their  contemporaries 
the  Ballet  Rambert  company 


— with  whom  Les  Ballets 
Negres  shared  equal  billing 
for  a two-week  season  is  Lon- 
don in  1950  — have  survived, 
Les  Ballets  Negres  gave  their 
final  performance  in  1953. 

Something  of  the  uphill  i 

fer-fpg  the  company  I 

may  be  discerned  from  their 
exclusion,  at  the  height  of 
their  fame,  from  the  1961  Fes- 
tival of  Britain  on  the 
grounds  that  this  was  a festi- 
val of  British  and  not  colonial 
culture.  But  as  Richie  ob- 
served with  a smile,  when 
news  of  their  exclusion 
reached  Queen  Juliana  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  company 
was  invited  to  perform  in  a 
Dutch  festival  and  received  as 
royal  guests. 

After  Les  Ballets  Negres, 
Riley  studied  at  the  Slade 
School  of  Art  and  went  on  to 
receive  recognition  as  a 
painter  and  a-  sculptor.  His 
works  were  hung  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  the  Common- 
wealth Institute  as  well  as'  in 
galleries  and  venues  open  to 
Caribbean  artists.  He  also 
continued  to  work  in  dance 
and  theatre,  directing  and 
choreographing  the  young 
performers  of  Omnibus 
Dance  Theatre  Company,  and 
producing  and  directing  Afri- 
can fashion  shows. 

What  held  these  various 
projects  together  was  a sense 
of  purpose.  His  luminous 
paintings  drew  attention  to 
the  achievements  of  Mary 
Seacole  or  Norman  Manley  or 
to  the  relationship  of  the 
breadfruit  plant  to  the  history 
of  slavery.  His  fashion  shows, 
billed  as  extravaganzas,  drew 
attention  not  only  to  the  cos- 
tumes but  to  the  conditions  of 
the  costume-makers  and  to 


Richie  Riley . . . founding  member  of  Les  Ballets  Negres 
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the  dilemma  of  design  rights 
in  relation  to  African  textiles. 

in  his  later  years  he  became 
severely  disabled  with  the  loss 
of  both  legs.  But  his  enthusi- 
asm for  organising  and  per- 
forming remained  tmiTfmmwd- 
Two  years  ago  he  held  an  au- 
dience spellbound  at  London's 
South  Rank  as  he  talked  and 
iianrari  fmm  his  wheelchair. 
And  only  four  weeks  ago  he 


was  leading  workshops  with 
young  dancers  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  “Les  Ballets  Negres 
of  the  future"- 

Nothing  Richie  Riley  did 
ever  made  him  rich.  Yet 
somewhat  magically  he  al- 
ways seemed  to  combine  what 
he  wanted  to  do  with  what  he 
also  recognised  needed  to  be 
done  (and  that  Included  trav- 
elling to  Africa  for  toe  pur- , 


poses  of  cultural  research  as 
welt  as  travelling  to  Vienna 
for  the  purpose  of  dancing  toe 
Viennese  waltz).  As  one  of  his 
friends  wrote  of  him:  “Richie 
lived  the  life  of  Riley". 


BIB  Harps 


Richard  Theophllus  Riley,  dan- 
cer and  artist,  bom  January  ID, 
1910;  died  April  6, 1997 


Sir  John  Stow 


Michael  Clarke 


The  governor  stayed  on 


Coal  and  cures 


SIR  JOHN  Stow,  who 
has  died  aged  85,  was 
the  last  colonial  gov- 
ernor of  Barbados, 
and  was  asked  by  that  coun- 
try's government  to  stay  on 
alter  independence  In  1966  as 
the  first  governor  generaL  It 
was  testimony  to  the  high 
regard  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  new  government  oppo- 
sition and  a wide  cross-sec- 1 
tion  of  the  Barbadian 
community. 

In  effect  this  meant  that  he 
stayed  on  as  the  Queen’s  rep-  j 
resentatlve  when  indepen- 1 
deuce  came  to  Barbados  after 
a 300-year  relationship  with 
Britain.  Stow  was  posted  to 
the  Island  in  1959,  by  which 
time  he  had  spent  25  years  in 
the  colonial  service. 

After  Harrow  and  Cam- 
bridge he  followed  his  father 
into  the  colonial  service  and 
his  career  was  mapped  out  by 
alternating  stints  in  Africa 
and  the  Caribbean.  The  first 
was  to  Nigeria,  where  Stow 
found  himself  an  administra- 
tor for  the  region  formerly  the 
German  part  of  Cameroon, 
and  under  British  mandate. 

Hts  first  stint  in  the  Carib- 
bean brought  out  his  talent 
for  improvisation.  In  1947  be 
was  made  administrator  of  St 
Lucia  and,  desperate  to  be  on 
hand  when  a fire  destroyed 
large  parts  of  the  capital,  Cas- 
tries, he  arrived  in  an  Ameri- 
can fire-engine  borrowed 
from  a US  military  base. 

In  the  early  1950s  he  was 
back  In  Kenya  on  a second 
posting  where,  for  the  last  six 
months,  he  was  speaker  of  the 
legislative  council,  and  was 
active  in  removing  barriers 
betweens  Africans  and 
whites. 

The  rest  of  his  career,  from 
1955  onwards,  was  In  the  Can- 
bean.  He  had  first-hand  expe- 
rience tn  preparing  a colony 
for  self-government  as  chief 
secretary  to  Jamaica;  and 
after  that  was  achieved  in 


1957.  his  next  posting  was  to 
Barbados. 

Stow  came  to  Barbados  dur- 
ing the  brief  life  of  the  West 
Indies  Federation,  which 
came  to  an  end  in  1962.  - He 
anguished  with  the  rest  afthe 
Eastern  Caribbean  during  toe 
negotiations  aimed  at  creat- 
ing a smaller  federation 
known,  rather  disparagingly, 
as  the  Little  Eight  (the  eight 
smaller  countries  of  the  Fed- 
eration, less  Jamaica  and 
Trinidad). 

This,  too.  came  to  nothing, 
partly  because  of  the  eternal 
bickering  between  the  island 
territories,  but  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  reluctance  of 
Britain  to  commit  to  contin- 
ued financing  of  toe  seven  ter- 
ritories whose  annual  bud- 
gets were  balanced  by  grant- 
in-aid  from  the  Treasury. 
Barbados  had  always  been 
self-financing,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  paying  toe  salaries  of 
the  governor  and  other  offi- 
cials appointed  from  London. 


The  then  premier.  Errol  Bar- 
row.  pressed  for  indepen- 
dence. 

John  Stew's  role  in  all  of 
this  was  as  conciliator.  It  was 
his  natural  bent  to  try  to  find 
ways  to  bring  people  together, 
to  seek  a compromise  and 
resolve  differences.  This  had 
been  noticeable  from  the  be- 
ginning when,  to  his  great  dis- 
may, he  encountered  far 
greater  segregation  between 
the  white  and  black  popula- 
tion in  Barbados  than  he  had 
experienced  elsewhere.  He  en- 
sured a mix  of  races  at  social 
functions,  and  made  certain 
that  his  consultations  with 
blade  community  leaders  of 
all  kinds  were  given  publicity. 

However,  the  run-up  to  in- 
dependence in  1966  was  not 
an  easy  time  for  him,  since 
the  country  was  divided,  not 
on  the  issue  of  independence 
itself  but  on  whether  con- 
tinuing efforts  at  a federation 
should  be  made  or  whether  it 
was  time  to  go  it  alone.  He 


| tried  to  find  a middle  road  but 
1 the  difficulty  was  that  he 
could  never  appear  to  be  too 
friendly  with  Premier  Barrow 
and  his  colleagues  in  govern- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  or: 
members  of  the  opposition. 

I ‘ Stew's  principal  role  at  that 
time  was  adviser  to  the  Brit- 
ish Government  on  the  mat-- 
ter.  It  will  never  be  known, 
just  what  advice  was  ten- 
dered, but  toe  fact  remains 
that  Errol  Barrow  prevailed 
and  Barbados  became  an  in- 
dependent country  within  the 
Commonwealth  on  November 
30, 1966.  It  was  then  that  Stow 
was  paid  the  compliment  of 
being  asked  by  Barrow  to 
remain  as  the  Queen’s  repre- 
sentative until  his  retirement 
In  May  1967. 


Peter  Morgan 


John  Montague  Stow,  colonial 
administrator  and  diplomat;  bom 
October  3,  1911;  died  March  16, 
1997 


Independence  day . . . Sir  John  Stow  with  British  Foreign  Secretary  George  Brown  in  1966 


Michael  ciarke,  who 
has  died  aged  68,  was 
a radical  scientist  who 
influenced  thinking  about  coal 
mining  — . and  homeopathy. 
As  chief  geologist  for  .the, 
National  Goal  Board  he  made, 
it  a world  leader  , in  seismic 
technology.  As  a homeopath 
he  researched  into  bio-phys- 
ics, hypothesing  how  homeo- 
pathic remedies  might  be 
I effective  on  a quantum  elec- 
trodynamic level 
He  was  bom  in  London  and 
graduated  from  London  Uni- 
versity with  a degree  in  geol- 
ogy, with  physics  and  mathe- 
matics. He  - worked  in 
exploration  in  the  Middle 
East,  India  and  Pakistan  be- ; 
CWe  joining  the  NGB,  becom- 
ing chief  geologist  in  1974.  At 
the  time,  when  minpg  hit  geo- 
logical faults  the  result  was 
lost  production  and  ultimately 
premature  closure.  He  devised 
a system  to  determine  the  like- 
lihood of  mining  being  Inter- 
rupted by  faults,  combining 
toe  talents  of  geologists  and 
engineers. 

He  carried  oct  the  world's 
first  seismic  coal  survey  dur- 
ing the  planning  of  York- 
shire’s Selby  mine,  and  said 
the  mine  would  fell  as  it  was 
oriented.  The  plan  was  rotated 
by  45  degrees.  A colleague  esti- 
mated that  without  the.inter- 
TOsttoa  the  mine  would  newer 
have  made  a profit,  and  would 
have-been  closed. 

Clarke  also  advised  Brus- 
sels on  coal  mining  and  was 
director  of  the  International 
Etoergy  Agency’s  World  Coal 
Reserves  and  Resources  Data 
Bank.  During  the  197tte  he 
allied  with  another  NCB  radi- 
cal, Fritz  Schumacher  — 
author  of  Small  ts  Beautiful — 
in  trying  to  persuade  the  gov- 
ernment that  coal  was  a better 
Investment  than  nuclear  ftiei, 
whose  risks  were  unknown 
and  therefore  incalculable. 
Their  argument  was  later  vali- 
dated by  City  risk  - analysts 


Clarke . . . NCB  radical 


when  unclear  power  was 
privatisecL 

He  also  campaigned  for  in- 
vestment in  dean-bum  power 
stations  and  to  develop  new 
technology  for  deep  mining. 
Instead  the  NGB  took  only  the 
best  quality,  most  easily  acces- 
sible coal,  and  left  the  rest 
Clarke  was  overruled  when  he 
complained  that  thte  would 
result  in  coal  being  left  un- 
mined in  pits  that  it  woedd 
never  be  economical  to  re- 
open; coal  which  might  be 
needed  in  generations  to 
come.  After  a heart  attack  he 
was  downgraded  and  in  1984 
left  British  CoaL  Hie  became 
an  Independent  consultant, 
and -applied  his  green  social- 
ism In  public  work. 

After  a motorcycle  accident 
he  was  told  that  his  leg  would 

be ‘permanently  swollen,  but 

following  homeopathic  treat- 
ment the  injury  mended.  He 
trained  as  a homeopath  and 
went  into  practice. 

He  la  survived  by  ins  wife  1 
Sarah,  three  sons,  two  daugh- 
ters, and  two  former  wives. 


Hoqw  Harrabtn 


Michael  Clark®,  scientist,  bom 
November  12, 1928:  died  January 
3.1997 


Jackdaw 


Sisters  doing  it 


A FEW  months  ago,  Batul 
Ebrahami,  18,  was  a high 
school  student  in  Tehran. 
The  daughter  of  a shop  keep- 
er. she  was  relatively  well  off 
but  enormously  frustrated 
with  the  dictates  of  the  Is- 
lamic fundamentalists  who 
rule  Iran.  “Women  were  not 
allowed  to  do  anyth!  rig  pro- 
ductive."she  complains. 

After  two  arrests  by  Iran’s 
ubiquitous  secret  police  for 
openly  complaining  about 
the  mullahs.  Ebrahami  fled, 
but  not  to  Europe  or  the  US. 
Today  she  resides  in  a dusty 
wimp  in  Iraq,  a solider  in  one 
of  the  most  unusual  and  little 
known  military  forces  in  the 


world.  The  National  Libera- 
tion Army  (NLA)  of  Iran  is 
30,000  strong,  frilly  armoured 
and  ready  at  any  moment  to 
do  battle.  Some  36  per  cent  of 
its  soliders  are  women,  as  are 
7D  per  cent  of  its  officers.  The 
troops  wear  no  insignia  of 
rank  and  receive  nopay. 
They  have  taken  a vow  to 
remain  celibate  until  Iran  is 

freed.  And  an  express  near 
fanatical  loyalty  to  the  wom- 
an they  hope  to  install  as  the 
next  president  oflran:  Mar- 
yam Rajavi. 

Time  on  the  rebel  faction 
which  is  proving  to  be  thorn  tn 
Tehran's  side. 


[ “quackdown"  means  bad 
! news  for  outfits  like  the  Boys 
and  Girls  Clubs  of  Greater 
Knoxville,  which  raised  . 

I $117,000  with  its  duck  race 
last  year.  Despite  the  setback, 
the  1997 event  is  still  tenta- 
tively scheduled  for  April  19 
, — Knox.  County  may  seek  a 
restraining  order  against  the 
state  on  the  dub’s  behalf;  as 
part  ofa  larger  legal 
challenge. 

School  fair  organisers  rest  as- 
sured: “The  duck  ain’t  dead,” 
says  chib  president,  John  Lee, 
tn  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine. “He  may  have  been 
winged,  but  he  ain’t  dead.” 


I feathered  haircut  The  look 
' would  show  her  solidarity 
with  Tony  Blair's  attempt  to 
woo  younger  voters  by  saying 
he  loves  the  band  Oasis.  But 
she  would  need  to  understand 
Red  or  Dead’s  ironic  concept 
— that  ugly  is  beautiful 
Wayne  Hemmtngway,  c o* 
founder  ofRed  or  Dead,  dresses 

Norma  and  Cherie  in 

Woman ’s  Journal, 


Hello  Jerry 


George  Wayne:  Jerry,  justlet 


.me  ask  you  this  question: 
Why  do  you  think  so  many 
Englishmen  are  such  effete 
heterosexuals? 

Jerry  Hall:  I don’t  know. 
Maybe  it's  the  school  system. 
Or  maybe  it's  in  their  genes. 
GW:  But  Jerry,  you  must 
know.  After  all  you’ve  been 
married  to  one  of  the  biggest 
straight  poofe  GW  has  ever 
seen. 

JH:  [Laughs]  I don’t  know. 
Maybe  Englishmen  are  more 
in  touch  with  their  feminine 
side. 

GW:  I hear  the  only  reason 
you  forgive  Mick’s  indiscre- 
tions is  that  every  time  he’s 
caught  with  his  panties  down 


Quackdown 

The  state  of  Tennessee 
recently  declared  that  rob- 
ber-duck races  must  be  clas- 
sified, like  bingo  games  and 
raffles,  as  illegal  lotteries. 
State  charities  have  used 
these  races,  which  aren’t  ille- 
gal anywhere  else,  for  years. 
Participants  pay  $5  or  so  to 
“adopt”  a numbered  duck:  a 

flock  is  released  on  a river 

you  win  a prize  if  your  duck 
outraces  the  rest  and  the 
profits  go  to  charity.  The 


Dressed  to  win 


Nonna:  rdlflse  to  see  NOrma 
Major  wearing  a long  swiri- 
print  sari  wrap  with  her  hair 
in  a top  knot  because  John 
Major  wore  a turban  to  Paki- 
stan. It  would  show  young 
people  that  she  understands 
fashion's  current  flirtation 
with  the  East 
Cherie:  For  Cherie,  along 
blue  skirt  made  from  shell 
suit  material  with  side  vents 
and  chevron  stripes  would  be 
perfect  especially  with  a 


he  has  to  buy  you  a bigger 

ruby  than  the  last  one. 

JH:  Where  did  you  read  that 
the  National  Enquirer? 

GW:  No  darling,  it  was  just 
something  I thought  of 
actually. 

JH:  I don’t  want  to  talk  about 

my  personal  life. 

GW:  But  Jerry,  you  must  talk 
about  how  you  keep  thefhithi 

JBrrve  got  to  go  now._ 

Gw:  You’re  not  going  to  talk 
about  why  you  loveyour  hus- 
band and  won't  divorce  him? 
JH:  I think  that’s  enough. 
GW;  Jerry,  don't  hang  up! 

JH:  No.  no  way  man.  I wish 
you  luck.  Bye. 

GW:  Jerryl  JerryMLeep  the 
faith,  Jerryl  Don't  divorce 
Mick,  even  if  he  gets  caught 
! with  his  panties  down  again! 
i JBt[Hangs  up  the  telephone.] 
George  Wayne  ofVanityFair 
phones  Jerry  HaU  to  ask  the 

Texan  glamazon  about  her 
marrtagetoMickandhowshe 
intends  to  tame  him. 


to  play  in  an  FA  Cup  final, 
boss  Rud  Gullit  has  to  confine 
himself  to  the  touchline  for 
the  rest  of  toe  season  after-, 
badly  tearing  ankle 

As  well  as  needing 
crutches,  he's  also  been  ad- 
vised to  have  his  famous 
dreadlocks  trimmed.  Tony 
Farkes.  holding  the  reins  at 
Blackburn  until  Roy  Hodg- 
son’s arrival,  accused  the 
Chelsea  manager  of  not  being 
able  to  see  properly  after  he’d 
said  Rovers  had  played  only 
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Appreciations: 

Audrey  Harvey,  Helene  Haitff 


over 


UDREY  Harvey  (obitt* 
ary,  April  14)  was  a 


# Vnformed  advocate  of 
underdog  issues.'  In  the  late 

1950s.  I got  to  know  her  as  a 

neighbour  who  galvanised 
local  -Citizens'  Advice 
Bureaux  Into  aomawding  an 
often  controversial  advocacy 
oh  behalf  of  impoverished 
and  desperate  people,  instead 
of  providing,  them  merely: 
with  information  about  law 
and  administration.  She  also 
worked,  aa  I did,  in  one  of  toe 
poorer  districts  of  the  East 
End  of  London. 

Not  only  did  toe  have  day- 
today  knowledge  of  how  work- 
ing class  people  lived.  She  was 
doe  of  those  calling  public  at- 
tention to  the  gaps  left  in  the 
fehric  of  the  weHhre  state. 
Brian  Abel  Smith  and  I were 
publishing  research  pam- 
phlets in  toe  Fabian  Society 
and  invited  her  to  write  Casu- 
alties of  the  Welfare  State.  This 
was  an  immediate  success, 
was  powerful  in  its  Illustra- 
tions c£  poverty  and  its  search-  i 
teg  criticisms  cf  bureaucracy,  i 
and  is  stm  in  print  .••••. 

A number  of  voluntary 1 
bodies  were  thenbegining  to  I 
convert  themselves  into  being  j 
rampaignmg  groups  a&  weft.  ' 
Audrey  Harvey  became  influ-,  i 
enfial  in  that  movement.  In 
1965  she  was  a founder  mem- 
ber of  the  Child  Poverty 
Action  Group  (CPAG)  and  in 
1969  became  the  first  bead  of 
its  Citizens’  Rights  office.  In 
1965  she  also  became  the  first 
and,  for  a time,  the  only  wom- 
an to  sponsor  Shelter,  and 
when  she  left  GPAG  in  the 
early  1970s  she  worked  for 
that  organisation  for  many 
years.!' 

Smti^  of  ttiwrwt  tha  iHn- 

russed  are  as  readable  as 
pertinent  today  as  they  were 
then.  She  Was  good  at  point- 
ing out  the  general  inadequa- 
cies of  private  landlordism, 
temporary  accommodation 
for  the  homeless,  toe  quality 
and  amount  of  public  hous- 
ing, access  of  poor  people  to 
legal  aid.  local  and  national 
appeal  machinery,  and  recep- 
tion facilities  for  people 
claiming  means-tested  bene- 
fits, She  was  concerned  to 
prevent  toe  growth  of  poverty 
and  prevent  thereby  the  de- 
velopment of  segregated  and 
had -housing  and  the  inevita- 
ble. “gratuitous-  -violence” 
whieh  would  acoompany  that 
development " ; . 

As  she  explained  in  a 
research  pamphlet  written  in 
1968,  families  in  difficulty 
rarely  require  "solemn  ama- 
teur . psychiatry”  and  often 
require  material  help  — for 
example,  “just  plain  cash  as  a 
loan*’.  She  recognised  an  the 
complex  arguments  for  good 
public  housing  and  income 
benefits  as  of  right 

She  wrote  In  1968:  “No 
Labour  government  unless 
positively  bent  on  suicide, 
can  afford  to  forget  that 
means-tested  benefits  can 
never  reach  more  than  a 
small  proportion  of  the  poor 
and  that  rebates  must  always 
be  limited  in  amount  anyway. 
These  are  unalterable  fects. 


So  what  . select! vists  are  utf  ’ 
.consciously  opting  for  1& . 
much  greater  poverty,  mucg 
sharper  inequality  between 
tenants  generally.”  The 
-thrust  of  that  -judgment' 
remains  tailing  god  & 4 
acy  we  must  honour.  i- 


Peter  Tovnund 


1 DISCOVERED  when  refy 
searching  a magazine  artidA 
on  Helene  Banff  (oMtuaryf 
April  11)  that  she  had  an  Aunt^ 
Minnie  to  whom  she' owed  hen 
urge  to  be  a writer.  Minhia.- 
Hanff  (1880-190)  was  one  o£L 
the  first  women  to  break  intoV 
advertising  in  America,  and* 


Oxford  Dictionary  of  Quota-- 
tions.  As  a young  “jingle  « 
writer”  in  a New  York  <f. 
agency, -she  was  assigned  to  v- 
fhe  account  of  one  of  the  new  t: 
cereal  health-foods  (Kellogg's, 
Quaker,  ete)  launched  around  = 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Hers  r 
was  Force.  With  an  artist  . 
friend  and  collaborator,  Doro- 
thy Fincken,  she  invented  a 
jaunty,  pig-tailed  old  boy  in 
18th -century  attire  called. 
Sunny  Jim.  His  picture  and 
Minnie’s  slogan  soon  graced 
every  Force  packet;  High  o’er 
toe  fence  leaps  Sunny  Jim/ 
Force  is  the  food  that  raises 

him  . - •_ 

Children  on  bath  sides  of 
the  ocean  badgered . their 
parents  into  sending  off  a box- 
top  and  a little  cash  for  a 
Sunny  Jim  daft.  Lord  Calla- 
ghan was  one  of  many  little 
boys 'lumbered  for  life  with 
toe  nickname  SunnyJim.  But 
by  the  thirties.  Force  was  be-, 
ginning  to  lag  behind-its  pow- 
erful competitors  and.  the 
company  searched  ter  Minnie  •• 
to  coin  them  a new  magic 
phrase,  even  advertising  in 
the  American  Press  In  her 
own.  style:  “We've  searched 
the land  from  Maine  to  Banff/ 
Looking  for  someone  named 

Mhmfa  Tbmnf  v. - . . ; — --- 

Alas,  Minnie  had  monied,  -= 
been  deserted,  and  ires  frilly 
occupied  bringing  up  three 
children.  “She  wrote  . Chris- 
tian Science  hymns,  that’s 
all,"  Helene  told  me.  ."Bui  one*  . 
of  her  boys  became  a soapy  " 
opera  writer.  Then  there  wasc 
me.  I believe  that  I inherited 
whatever  talents  I have  from .-  - 
Minnie." 


PIApPmer. 


Death  Notices 


CAMPBELL,  Mary.  In  Edinburgh  Mfll 
April  1W7  on  her  Blat  Mrth3«y.  Mary 
Campbell  A 44  Maratawni  Cracem  wtto 


A rna  lata  Duncan  Idled  1061).  mother  a 
Andrew.  Colin  and  France*,  orantfcnothar 
at  Jaamlo.  Alac  and  Camanna.  AMaya 


of  Jaannla,  Alac  and  CaVartna.  AMaya 
remamOatatl  with  lore  and  incredulity  by 
Manda  and  relations  In  Urccfei.  Jamaica. 
Shafliatd,  Ghana.  Dalmally,  EdMugh  and 


ataewbare.  Acttva  campotgueT  tor  pence 
and  toiarencQ  m UK.7tauwiae.  Persian 
Guff  and  tha  World.  Donations  to.  Tha.  Can* 


pnlgn  against  tha  Arms  Trade.  11  Goodwin 
Straat,  Flnabury  Pare.  London  N4  3HQ. 


DADOMO  Gtorenal,  dM  altar  a snort  m- 
naea  on  6 An rV.  Ftcware  to  Francis  Under- 
takare.  45  Lantoe  Conduit  Street.  WC1, 
Funeral  10am  Thwadhy  17th  ApA  af  Amos 
Greva.  For  dafidla,  phone  Salty  on  0171  782 
71B3.  ... 


FREEMAN,  Dudte*  Aaher.  Suddenly  on  7th 
Aprs  my.  Asad  fi.  Funsrat  and  committal 
at  &30prn  on  Utoraday  ITtn  April  at  Lnwt- 
fibnm  CrematDftum.  No  noware  hy  request. 
HOLY,  LadtaMv.  Profasaor  of  Social 
Anthropology.  University  at  St  Anthem,  on 
13th  Aprs  1997.  Peacefully  at  MnawaM 
Hcepttel,  Dundee  altar  a long  in  ness. 
Dearly  loved  huafaand  A Kata  and  atep- 


Birthdays 


wther  A Ruth  and  Ttm.  Funeral  service  to 
Wngebome  Pariah  Church  on  Friday,  April 
iBtfi  at  1pm,  OMraaAar  la  Ktagabaro  Cem- 
etery at  appreac.  130pm.  Family  Bowers 
only  ptoese.  donations  In  Hau  to 
tala  Canoar  Charity. 

JONK  Afem.  died  on  0 April  aged  ft 
matoeniy  tad  not  unwpactodty.  Mtor  a tang 
flohL  Cremation  will  taka  place  on  Friday 
M April.  SJQom.  Manor  Park  Crematorium. 


Lord  (Jeffrey)  Archer,  nov- 
elist. 57;  Tony  Calvert, 
founder,  Terrence  Fnggina 
Trust. «;  Claudia  Cardinale, 
actress,  59;  Dave  Edmunds, 
rock  guitarist,  S3;  Eva  Figes, 
writer.  65;  Samantha  Fox, 

model  and  singer.  31;  John 
Grigg,  chairman,  London  Li- 
brary, 73;  Sir  Tim  Lankester, 
economist,  55;  John  Lloyd, 
journalist,  51;  Sir  Neville 
Marriner,  conductor,  73; 
David  Omand,  director, 
GCHQ,  50;  Alan  Plater, 
screenwriter,  6%  Earl  Rus- 
sell, historian,  60;  Sir  Mau- 
rice Shock,  historian,  .71; 
Knnna  Thompson,  actress, 
38;  Meriol  Trevor,  novelist 
and  biographer.  79;  Marty 
Wilde,  former  rock  singer,  68. 


I April,  saopm.  Manor  Parti  Crematorium. 


Forest  Gats.  For  Infarmalion  contact  A Bwv 
CHtt  A Sons  on  0181  538  3413  or  Ills  wtto 
Mhhsfls  on  0181  BO.  1861. 


In  Mentoriam 


Lore  miaft  main  too  world  go  round, 
tore  la  what  mkas  too  rids  wore  trite. . 
Bsmutosrtno  too  lovtfy  Qoorg*  Artouft 
Ftottflng.  441.46  to  15A83.  * 


Memorial  Services 
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SAMKU  RsphooL  A matnortal 


don  of  RaphasT*  life  w«  ba  nrid  at 
ug^HajMwd  Uon  Square,  London  or 


London  on: 
Drlnfc  tood  i 


April.  Spaakare  Korn  3pm.  Drink. ' 
muatefemapm. 

■To  ptaco  jrour  anoouncatnant  a 
0171  713  4307  or  lax  0171  713  4129 
Bam  and  8pm  Mon-Frt. 


for  a draw  in  a recent  pre- 
miership match. 

Cup  fever  reaches  Channel  4^ 
Football  Italia  magazine. 


Playing  away 


ton  that  day  and  they  woz 
playing  away.” 

Bishop  Augustine  Harris  may' 
be  unpopular  with Boerion  •: 
fans  folio  wing  his  commentary 

in  Catholic  Pictorial 


Italy’s  goal 


WHILE  Chelsea's  trio  of  Ro- 
berto di  Matteo,  Gianfranco 
Zola  andGianlnca  Vlalli  are 
aiming  to  be  the  first  Italians 


THERE  has  been  a recent 
suggestion  (with  which  I dis- 
agree) that  stealing  from.  . . 
supermarkets  is  morally  ac- 

ks^snfiSrieutly  3iq>er.  A lit- 
tle bit  here,  a.  little  bit  there, 
but  from  something  big. 

R brings  a whole  new  di- 
mension to  the  term  “self  ser- 
vice'’ — the  take-away  and,  if 
you  want  to  get  theological 
about  it  “God  helps  those 
who  help  themselves,” 

The  argument  is  ancient  lf 
the  loaf  is  large,  who’ll miss  a 
crumb?  The  argument  Is  also 
specious.  It  sounds  reason- 
aide,  but,  in  feet.  Is  shallow. 

When  y our  professional 
burglar  Is  caught  his  res- 
ponse is  taken  from  flie  - 


Anoldcardy 


Ray  Davies  wrote  Dedicated 
Follower  ofFashion  because 
someone  Insulted  an  old  car- 
digan he  was  particularly 
fond  of.  Guests  at  a party  in  - 
early  1968  included  some 
ultra-trendy  feshion  design- 
ers who  were  making  ftm  of 
toe  old  jumper  Davies  was 
wearing...  This  led  to  a 
heated  argument  about 
whether  sartorial  elegance 
matters  more  than  the  type  of 
person  you  are  beneath  the 
surfece. 

The  truth  about  that  Kinds' 
song  according  to  Q magazine. 


Burglar's  Phrase  Book:  A 
Guide  to  Good  Housebreal 


Football  Italia . . .no  score 


Guide  to  Good  Housebreak- 
ing. The  first  line  of  dm  de- 
fence is  to  deny  all  knowledge 
of  the  incident  Safeway? 
What's  a Safeway?  Distance 
helps.  ‘T  was  watching  Ever- 


Jackdaw  wants  your  jewels.  & 
mt&jacktlaw@guardlanjcaJdL; 
$2X0171-7134366;  write  Jock- 
daw,  The  Guardian,  119  Far- 
ringdon  Road.  London  EC ill 
3ER . 
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Economic 
hangover 
for  Kohl 
in  Hanover 


B German  Chancel- 
r Helmut  Kohl,  and 
nee  Philip  yester- 
med  up  to  open  the 
pavilion  at  the  Han- 
'air  which  rune 
jhout  this  week.1 
unites  Mark  Milner. 

[The  fair,  which  Is  ex- 
acted to  attract  more 
^000  exhibitors  from  70 
onn tries,  is  celebrating  its 

e anniversary.  The  first 
held  in  an  abandoned 
itions  factory  in  1947. 
j xne  fair  has  become  a 
Showcase  of  German  tech- 
,’njcal  and  industrial  muscle 
/and  the  mood  is  likely  to  be 
c upbeat.  But  the  economic 
-background  remains 
: sombre. 

Unemployment  is  above 
; 4 million.  Although  the 
> German  economy  Is  likely 
to  show  growth  this  year, 
most  strongly  in  the  second 
half;  there  is  little  opti- 
mism that  will  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  length  of 
the  country's  dole  queues 
— which  are  at  record  post- 
war levels. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  ERHARD  HSDENRHCH 


Notebook 


The  number  of  British  households  with  no  one  working  is  going  up,  not  down,  say  researchers 

Tory  dole  figures  ‘flawed’ 


Lany  Elliott  and 
Richard  Thomas 


CLAIMS  by  the  Con- 
servatives that 
tumbling  unem- 
ployment is  eating 
Into  the  hard  core 
of  Britain's  workless  families 
are  based  cm  Hawed  govern- 
ment data,  according  to  a 
report  to  be  released  today.-  - 
Figures  from  the  Employ- 
ment Policy  Institute  show 
that  despite  a foil  of  more 

than  i million  in  the  official 

Jobless  count,'  the  proportion 
of  households  without  a 
single  wage  earner  has  risen 
to  almost  cme  In  five.  The 
UK’s  figures  are  the  worst  in 
Europe. 

Treasury  secretary  William 
Waldegrave  argued  two 
months  ago  that  “the  redne- . 
tion  in  unemployment  is  help- 
ing to  reduce  the  number  of ! 


households  where  no  one  is  in 
work  — by  over  300,000  over 
the  last  three  years”.  Using 
data  from  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics,  the  chief 
secretary  said  that  Britain's 
flexible  labour  market  was 
delivering  success  in  tackling 
structural  unemployment 

But  a new  analysis  by  the 
EP1  shows  that  Mr  Walde- 
-gravtfs  claim  was  based  on 
figures  which  excluded  all 
households  with  a retired  per- 
son. even  those  which  also 
had  people  of  working  age 
who  were  on  the  dole. 

The  Institute's  research 
i backs  Labour  arguments  that 
the  improvement  in  Job  pros- 
pects since  the  end  of  the 
recession  has  left  the  poorest 
families  behind,  and  will  sup- 
port the  party’s  case  for  a 
“welfare  to  work”  policy  for 
the  long-term  unemployed. 

Labour  will  use  the  plight 
of  families  bypassed  by  the 


economic  recovery  to  counter 
Conservative  triumphalism 
over  failing  unemployment 
when  the  latest  jobs  figures 
are  released  tomorrow. 

The  report's  authors,  Paul 
Gregg  and  Jonathan 


Jobless  claims 

% of  households  wilh  no  one  bi 
employment 


ia.3  | .-ifith 

1993  94  95  96 


Wadsworth  from  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  said  the 
divide  between  “work-rich" 
and  “work-poor”  households 
was  becoming  "more  and 
more  acute”.  The  recovery 
"has  left  the  excluded  work- 
less fam flips  behind.  Our  chil- 
dren are  increasingly  grow- 
ing up  in  families  with  no  one 
in  work.” 

According  to  the  report,  tb£ 
number  of  households  with- 
out a wage  earner  has  risen 
from  17  J5  per  cent  when  the 
recovery  began  in  1992  to  1&3 
per  cent  last  year.  Only  in 
recent  months  has  there  been 
any  improvement  in  the  fig- 
ures — and  then  only  a mod- 
est one. 

By  the  autumn  of  1996  the 
number  of  non-pensioner 
households  with  no  one  work- 
ing was  3.26  million.  Just 
80,000  down  on  the  peak 
reached  in  late  1995.  “The 
jobs  recovery  has  not  reached 


the  most  needy  families,”  the 
EPI  report  concludes. 

it  added  that  by  Interna- 
tional standards,  Britain’s 
concentrated  unemployment 
was  stubbornly  high.  Just  8 
per  cent  of  households  m Ger- 
many. France  and  Italy  have 
no  breadwinner.  In  Spain, 
where  the  unemployment ; 
rate  is  more  than  20  per  cent, 
13  per  cent  of  households  are 
receiving  no  wage. 

“Britain  is  woefully  the 
worst  performing  country  of 
all  those  available  for  com- 
parison,” the  study  said. 

The  EPI,  which  has  been 
conducting  an  audit  of  the 
labour  market  for  the  past 
two  years,  became  suspicious 
of  the  ONS  figures  used  by  Mr 
Waldegrave  when  they  ap- 
peared to  show  a big  fan  in 
the  number  of  workless 
households  between  1994  and 
1995.  It  found  that  the  ONS 
had  assigned  an  incorrect 


code  to  families  with  both 
retired  and  non-retired 
adults,  resulting  in  them 
being  excluded  from  the  tally 
of  jobless  families. 

Once  this  distortion  was 
stripped  out  of  the  figures, 
there  was  actually  a slight 
rise  in  workless  households 
between  the  two  years. 

The  EPI  report  coincides 
with  a fresh  attack  on  the 
Government's  unemployment 
figures  by  the  Royal  Statisti- 
cal Society  (RSS).  Professor 
Adrian  Smith,  the  president 
of  the  RSS,  said  yesterday  : 
“Public  concern  over  the  va- 
lidity of  the  monthly  unem- 
ployment statistics  will  not  go 
away  until  the  next  govern- 
ment takes  steps  to  improve 
the  basis  of  the  figures.”  Pro 
fessor  Smith  said  the  Jobseek- 
ers Allowance  was  distorting 
the  dole  queue  count,  a fact 
which  he  said  was  "being  ig- 
nored by  ministers. 


Albania  ‘shows  NatWest  staff  leader 
risk  to  reforms’  seeks  election  to  board 


Mark  Mbiar 
Deputy  Financial  EtStor 

CENTRAL  and  eastern 
Europe  is  unlikely  to 
see  the  return  of  a com- 
mand economy  but  events  in 
Albania  showed  the  “fright- 
ening speed’’  with  which  the 
reform  process  could  unravel, 
according  to  Jacques  de  Laro- 
BiSre,  the  president  of  the 
European  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development 
Speaking  at  the  opening  of 
the  bank's  annual  meeting  In 
London  yesterday,  Mr  de  Lar- 
ostere  gaid  the  picture  in  the 
region  was  “generally  posi- 
tive”. 

“In  most  of  the  countries 
. . . state  control  of  the  econo- 
my. which  took  decades  to  im- 
pose under  authoritarian 
regimes,  jins  been  dismantled 
in  less  than  six  years  by  the 
actions  of  ordinary  people 
and  governments." 

The  EBRD  was  set  up  in  the 
wake  of  the  collapse  of  com- 
xnunist  governments  in  een- : 


tral  and  eastern  Europe  to 
help  successor  regimes  make 
the  transition  from  centrally 
planned  to  market  economies. 

Yesterday  Mr  de  Larosi&re 
said  that  progress  had  been 
made  in  areas  such  as  price 
and  trade  liberalisation:  pri- 
vatisation, especially  among 
qmaTi  and  medium-sized  com- 
panies: institution-building; 
and  in  bringing  down 
inflation. 

A number  of  economies 
were  now  growing  at  about  4 
to  5 per  cent  a year  and  there 
were  signs  that  others  had 
turned  the  comer. 

But  he  warned  that  there 
was  no  room  for  compla- 
cency. “Albania  is  a tragic  il- 
lustration oT  how  hard-won 
progress  can  be  lost  with 
frightening  speed.  Hie  situa- 
tion in  Albania  had  been 
promising  ...  yet  the  econo- 
my, the  political  system  and 
civil  society  Itself  have  col- 
lapsed into  financial  disaster 
because  die  authorities  failed 
to  regulate  and  supervise 
non-banking  institutions.” 


Ian  King 

Rory  MURPHY,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the 
NatWest  Staff  Associ- 
ation, is  to  stand  for  elec- 
tion to  the  bank’s  board  of 
directors. 

In  an  unusual  move,  Mr 
Murphy  has  written  to  Ms 
members  — many  of  them 
shareholders  — urging 
them  to  nominate  him  as 
their  proxy  at  NatWesfs 
annual  meeting  a week 
today. 

Mr  Murphy  is  highlight- 
ing the  recent  £90  million 
derivatives  losses  at 
NatWest  Markets.  He  wants 
the  bank’s  group  profit- 
related  pay  scheme  to  be  in- 
sulated from  these. 

Mr  Murphy,  who  has 
pledged  to  contribute  any 
payments  or  foes  resulting 
from  board  membership  to 
the  union,  said  he  was  mak- 
ing the  move  to  give 
NatWest  staff  greater  influ- 
ence over  salaries  and  safe- 


guard the  value  of  pen- 
sions; it  was  also  to  demon- 
strate “a  commitment  to 
partnership"  and  improve 
the  bank’s  corporate 
governance. 

He  added:  “At  a time 
when  banking  is  undergo- 
ing unprecedented  change, 
my  election  would  send  a 
clear  signal  that  the  group 
is  prepared  to  work 
together  with  its  staff  and 
representatives  in  achiev- 
ing this  change. 

“No  one  has  a greater  In- 1 
terest  in  the  future  of  the 
group  than  its  staff,  and  yet 
in  the  hierarchy  of  stake- 
holders. it  always  seems  to 
be  that  staff  concerns  get 
the  least  priority.” 

In  response,  a spokesman 
for  NatWest  said:  “Rory 
Murphy  has  every  right  to 
stand  for  election,  and  his 
nomination  is  being  dealt 
with  in  the  nsmal  manner.” 

Although  the  spokesman 
refused  to  say  whether  the 
board  would  be  campaign- 
ing against  Mr  Murphy's 


election,  he  pointed  out 
that  Mr  Murphy  was  only 
eligible  to  replace  one  of 
the  six  directors  due  for  re- 
election,  who  include  fi- 
nance director  Richard 
Delbridge. 

But  be  added:  “As  far  as 
our  board  is  concerned,  it 
supports  all  of  the  directors  , 
standing  far  re-election.” 

Meanwhile,  NatWest  also  1 
played  down  reports  in  the  | 
Wall  Street  Journal  that , 
there  -could  be  more  than  1 
one  trader  involved  in  the 
£90  million  derivatives 
losses  other  than  Kyriacos 
Papoms. 

The  paper  speculated  that 
losses  not  previously 
associated  with.  Mr  Papouis 
could  have  been  included  in 
the  £90  million  that 
NatWest  has  provided  for. 

. But  NatWest  said  there 
was  “nothing  new”  in  the 
report,  and  that  it  would 
not  give  any  update  on  the 
internal  investigation  at 
NatWest  Markets  before 
next  week’s  meeting. 


Hi-tech  Paris  firm  heads  exodus  to  Britain 


PAUL  WEBSTER  teHs  why  file  UK  is 
more  beneficial  for  French  business 


IN  WHAT  seems  like  a back- 
handed  compliment  to 
Tony  Blair,  15  expanding 
French  businesses  have  de- 
cided that  life.under  a Labour 
government  could  be  far  more 
profitable  than  under  French 
conservatism  because  of 
lower  wage  and  tax  bills. 

Alter  months  of  weighing 
up  the  advantages  of  the  Brit- 
ish political  and  commercial 
scene,  the  firms  are  to  trans- 
fer their  headquarters  to  Brit- 
ain and  register  as  limited 
companies  to  take  advantage 
of  lower  social  security 
charges  and  other  levies. 


■ To  rub  home  their  belief 
that  Labour  could  be  as  gen- 
erous to  employers  as  John 
Major’s  Conservatives,  the 
first  business.  Info  Elec,  will 
open  its  new  headquarters  in 
Ashford,  Kent,  just  hours  be- 
fore the  British  electorate 
goes  to  the  polls. 

info  Elec,  a hi-tech  Paris 
company  With  25  Staff,  was 
the  founder  member  of  an 
association  called  France 
Libre ...  d'entreprendre  — a 
title  inspired  by  Charles  de 
Gaulle’s  London  exile  with 
the-  added  reference  to  enter- 
prise culture. 


The  fiercely  free-market  curtty  charges  and  business 
wimpany  chairman,  Olivier  taxes,”  he  said.  “In  1995,  the 

Cadic,  first  threatened  last  

to  move  the  fUm, 
which  specialises  in  films  for 

printed  circuits,  in  the  hope  ■■tllllMBBM 
that  France's  Gaullist-led  gov-  77^7 — /CZ7V 

eminent  would  react  by  going  YHI: 

easier  on  small  and  medium-  I fiSusif 

sized  firms.  Ir),— > \ PRiriTEYfS-v^'1 

A spokesman  for  the  associ-  *1=1  ^ ^ 

ation,  Bernard  Garrigou 

Torchy,  who  claims  family  <xr-  Os  Jra.-,  I §§  L n ]| 
igins  in  Nottingham,  said  that  5 

medium-sized  business  prof-  f=\\  \y  ] 'q  JgPS 

its  could  multiply  several  |=J]  W lE&5l3 
Hmwi  if  they  took  advantage 
of  British  social  chapter-free  I v 

Info  Elec  estimated  that  its  /g] , 

[ profit  would  have  been  four  'WV  J *53 

times  greater  if  it  had  not  been  ^ Ij 

held  down  by  French  social  se-  Sm. — r 


profit  was  Fr 400, 000  [nearly 
£44,000]-  ff  the  firm  had  been 
operating  under  British  condi- 
tions the  gain  would  have  been 
FrL5  mfOion." 

Other  companies  joining 
the  transfer  will  announce  | 
their  names  and  future  loca- 
tions at  a joint  press  confer- 
ence nex*  week,  but  all  seem 
to  have  discounted  the  disad- 
vantages of  a strong  pound 
and  doubts  over  a single  cur- 
rency. Most  are  ready  to 
settle  in  the  South-east  to 
keep  in  contact  with  their 
French  markets  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Eurotunnel. 

They  will  take  their  French 
staff  with  them  but,  with  sal- 
ary bills  estimated  at  20  to  30 
per  cent  lower  than  in  France, 
local  recruitment  could  follow. 


Virgin  names 
S African 
partners  in 
Sun  Air  bid 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 

RICHARD  Branson's  Vir- 
gin Atlantic  Airways  yes- 
terday named  a local  consor- 
tium of  business  partners  in 
its  bid  for  Sun  Air.  a regional 
South  African  airline  being 
sold  by  the  Mandela  govern- 
ment for  about  £28  million. 

The  sale,  which  is  expected 
to  be  completed  this  year, 
forms  part  of  the  govern- 
ment's plan  to  sell  all  or  part 
of  companies  which  are  un- 
competitive and  whose  sale 
will  increase  black  participa- 
tion in  the  economy. 

Virgin  said  that  its  local 
partners  were  members  of  a 
group  .called  Bhekilanga, ; 
which  includes  Sarbwu.  the  < 
Investment  arm  of  the  South  i 
African  Railway  and  Harbour  j 
Workers’  Union  which  repre- 
sents about  50,000  workers. 

Bhekilanga  takes  in  a group 
formed  to  give  women  a big- 
ger stake  in  the  economy  and 
an  organisation  called  Nafoc 
North  West  which  speaks  for 
disadvantaged  black  people. 

Sandile  Zungu,  Bhekilan- 
ga’s  chairman,  said  the  group 
hoped  to  give  Sun  Air  staff 
equity  ownership  In  the  air- 
line. “Virgin  will  bring 
healthy  competition  and  inno- 
vation to  the  domestic  airline 
market  and  open  up  interna- 
tional growth  opportunities," 
he  said.- 

Virgin  has  been  operating 
in  South  Africa  since  last 
year.  The  South  African  gov- 
ernment had  set  & deadline  of 
April  10  for  submission  of 
pre-qualification  bidders.  It  is 
separately  exploring  the  sale 
of  a stake  In  South  African 
Airways,  which  Is  facing  In- 
creased competition  from  In- 
ternational airlines,  includ- 
ing Virgin  Atlantic. 

• Continental  Airlines  said  it 
could  become  the  next  big  US 
airline  to  agree  to  buy  planes 
exclusively  from  Boeing, 
which  would  be  a teg  blow  to 
the  European  consortium. 
Airbus  Industrie. 


Home  truths  on 
interest  rates 


Edited  by 
Alex  Bmmrner  . 

THE  April  producer 
prices  data  send  a clear 
message  that  for  the  mo- 
ment at  least  inflation  pres- 
sures are  non-existent.  This  is 
certain  to  give  comfort  to  the 
growing  section  of  City  opin- 
ion which  believes  that  a base 
rate  rise  immediately  after 
the  election  can  be  avoided. 

Among  the  surest  bets  on 
the  UK  markets  bac  been  that 
the  authorities  will  move 
after  the  election  to  snuff  out 
the  incipient  consumer  boon. 
The  three-month  sterling  con- 
tract has  implied  interest 
rates  of  6.6  per  cent  by  June 
and  7J.  per  cent  by  year  end. 
The  authorities  have  argued 
consistently  that  if  the  oppor- 
tunity had  been  taken  for  a 
small  base  rate  rise  to  6.25  per 
cent  earlier  this  year,  it  might 
have  been  possible  to  avoid  a 
more  solid  base  rate  rise  later 
on.  allowing  the  pound  to  be 
knocked  off  its  recent  highs 
against  the  German  mark. 

The  producer  prices  data 
showing  input  prices  in  defla- 
tionary territory  and  output 
prices  growing  at  just  one  per 
cent  a year  may  give  policy- 
makers a breather. 

But  they  will  not  be  able  to 
ignore  the  domestic  demand 
picture.  Retail  sales  are  grow- 
ing at  4 per  cent  per  annum, 
consumer  borrowing  is  at  re- 
cord levels  and  the  housing 
market  strong.  The  unem- 
ployment count,  as  new  fig- 
ures this  week  will  demon- 
strate, is  falling  sharply, 
encouraging  higher  earnings. 
On  top  of  this  potent  mix . 
there  is  the  prospect  of  £20  : 
billion  of  building  society 
payouts  cascading  through 
the  economy. 

With  the  manufacturing 
sector  under  serious  competi- 
tive pressure,  as  a result  of 
the  over-valuation  of  sterling, 
the  economy  must  be 
regarded  as  seriously  unbal- 
anced. The  risk  with  an  inter- 
est rate  increase  is  that,  as  in 
the  US.  it  might  simply  fuel 
the  rise  in  the  currency  in  an- 
ticipation of  more,  rather 
than  cool  it  off 
But  interest  rate  policy  is 
never  the  only  option  avail- 
able to  the  Government  Al- 
though tomorrow's  figures  for 
public  sector  borrowing  may 
be  better  than  expected,  they 
are  still  not  improving  fast 
enough  for  an  economy  in  its 
fifth  year  of  recovery.  The 
next  Chancellor  should  take 
the  opportunity  to  deal  with 
the  public  finances  early  on 
and  in  the  process  mitigate 
the  need  for  larger  than  nec- 
essary base  rate  rises  which 
may  only  serve  to  pump  up 
sterling.  In  public  Labour 
confines  its  June  budget 
agenda  to  the  windfall  tax: 
but  there  is  an  increasing 
conviction  that  zt  will  do 
more  than  that 
The  lnsurance/pension 
fluids  industry  is  bracing  it- 
self for  a fun-blooded  assault 
on  advanced  corporation  tax 
credits.  The  remaining  tax 


reliefs  for  higher  rate  tax  pay- 
ers, are  another  obvious  tar- 
get for  a revenue  hungry 
administration. 


City  scramble 

THE  undertaking  in 
Labour’s  business  mani- 
festo to  streamline  City 
regulation  by  giving  the  Secu- 
rities  Investment  Board 
direct  responsibility  for  polic- 
ing the  1966  financial  services 
act  is  prompting  a mighty 
scramble  for  the  right  to  suc- 
ceed Sir  Andrew  Large  as 
chairman  of  the  empowered 
SIB.  Phillip  Thorpe  of  Imro 
hopes  to  underpin  his  claims 
for  the  job  by  meting  out 
some  heavy  punishments  to 
Morgan  Grenfell  Asset  Man- 
agement, over  its  failures  in 
the  costly  Peter  Young  affair. 
Mr  Thorpe's  firm  actions  over 
MGAM  and  In  the  pensions 
mis- selling  scandal  are  seen 
as  outshining  those  of  an- 
other would-be  contender, 
Personal  Investment  Author- 
ity chief  Colette  Bowe. 

Others  are  quietly  singing 
the  praises  of  Richard  Far- 
rant  of  the  Securities  and  Fu- 
tures Authority  whose  quiet 
pursuit  of  the  Barings  manag- 
ers and  the  copper  scandal 
has  won  him  some  friends  in 
Labour’s  Treasury  team.  Also 
determined  not  to  be  over- 
looked is  Andrew  Winkler, 
chief  executive  of  SIB. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that 
Labour  will  eschew  all  of  these 
obvious  candidates  and  go  for 
a grander  non-executive  chair- 
man from  among  its  important 
business  supporters. 


Phoning  home 


WHAT  goes  around  on 
the  telephone  dial 
eventually  comes 
around  again.  Remember  M 
for  MAIda  Vale  (Ray  MOland 
and  Grace  Kelly)?  Remember 
Butterfield  8 (Elizabeth 
Taylor)?  Not  to  mention  MAN- 
slon  House.  CLErkenwell  and. 
of  course,  FLEeet  Street? 
Thirty  years  after  the  corse  of 
all-figure  dialling,  letters  and 
numbers  are  back;  new  tele- 
phones carry  letters  next  to 
the  digits  and,  later  this  year, 
“convenience  dialling”  will 
get  a BT  marketing  push. 

The  old  exchanges  wont 
return,  but,  according  to  Tele- 
com Business  Names,  a com- 
pany that, has  built  up  a bank 
of  “hot  names",  firms  will  be 
paying  big  for  numbers  that 
translate  into  TAXICAB,  PIZ- 
ZAS or  EUROSTAR. 

Or  will  they?  The  bad  news 
is  that  anyone  who  has  hung 
on  to  a pre-1960s  telephone  win 
find  their  number/letter  com- 
binations don't  match  those  on 
the  new  sets.  Steam-driven 
GPO  machines  exclude  Q and 
Z,  and  leave  the  O for  the  zero. 
By  contrast,  a BT  Relate  set 
has  the  O on  6 (along  with  M 
and  N)  and  places  Q and  Z on 
the  zero. 

The  worse  news  is  that 
even  the  modem  dials  don't 
agree.  The  BT  Converse  set 
has  nothing  on  the  zero,  puts 
the  Q on  the  7.  with  the  P.  R 
and  S,  and  has  the  Z on  the  9, 
with  the  W.X  and  Y. 

Presumably,  BT  will  have 
all  this  sorted  out  before  the 
“convenience  dialling”  cam- 
paign. Otherwise,  someone, 
somewhere,  won’t  be  getting 
a phone  rail  from  you. 


Gatwick  to  be 
put  on  fast  track 


KeHh  Harper 
Transport  Ecfltor 


THE  30-mile  train  jour- 
ney between  London 
Victoria  and  Gatwick 
could  take  less  than  25  min- 
utes as  a result  of  a £100  mil- 
lion order  for  eight  new 
trains  placed  yesterday  by 
Gatwick  Express. 

GEC  Alsthom,  the  Anglo- 
French  industrial  group, 
fought  off  opposition  from  20 
international  companies  to 
win  the  order,  which  will  help 
secure  1,900  jobs  at  its  Wash- 
wood  Heath  factory  near 
Birmingham. 

The  first  of  the  luxury 
trains,  with  eight  coaches 
each,  win  be  delivered  in  De- 
cember 1998,  and  the  entire 
fleet  win  be  in  service  by  May 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


1999.  The  trains  will  replace 
the  line's  24-year-old  fleet, 
which  covers  the  journey  in' 
about  30  minutes. 

New  undercarriages  will 
create  a more  comfortable 
and  quieter  ride,  and  interior 
glazing  will  reduce  noise  in 
the  carriages. 

Gatwick  Express  Is  run  by 
the  bus  company  National  Ex- 
press and  is  the  only  one  of 
the  25  passenger  franchises 
operating  with  no  govern- 
ment subsidy. 

The  managing  director  of 
Gatwick  Express,  Mac  Macin- 
tosh, said  the  on-board  ser- 
vice would  be  more  like  an 
airline  experience  than  a tra- 
ditional train  journey. 

There  would  be  three  stan- 
dards of  travel  on  the  new 
trains,  and  accommodation 
for  the  disabled. 


Australia  ZOIB 
Austria  19.16 
Belgium  56.18 

Canada  2219 

Cyprus  0.803 
Denmark  10.445 
Finland  BJM7 
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France  9.14 
Germany  2.72 
Greece  430.00 
Hong  Kona  12-25 
India  5&2S 
Ireland  1J19 
Israel  5.52 


Italy  2.1*04 

Malta  0.008 

Netherlands  3.047 
New  Zealand  Z275 
Norway  11.025 
Portugal  271.85 
Saudi  Arabia  6.00 


Singapore  2294 
South  Africa  7.03 
Spain  228.00 
Sweden  12.18 
Switzerland  2.310 
Turkey  205,580 
USA  1SB2 
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CWS  chief  warns  off  predator  Regan  but  says  assets  could  be  sold  as  part  of  plan  to  boost  profitability 

‘Bribes’  will  not  win  Co-op 


Roger  Cow* 


Graham  Melmoth, 
chief  executive  of 
the  CWS  coopera- 
tive empire,  hit 
out  yesterday  at 
Andrew  Regan,  the  young  en- 
trepreneur who  is  trying  to 

buy  CWS,  but  signalled  that 
some  CWS  assets  could  even- 
tually be  for  sale. 

Mr  Melmoth  said  Mr  Re- 
gan. head  of  T-anira  Trust, 
had  no  bope  of  persuading 
CWS  directors  or  a majority 
of  members  to  sell  significant 
parte  of  the  group.  He  said 
cash  hand-outs  would  not 
work.  “He  doesn’t  stand  a 
hope  in  hell  of  getting  any- 
where,” Mr  Melmoth  said. 
“What’s  £500  [for  each  mem- 
ber] in  the  light  of  150  years  of 
history?  We  will  not  collapse 
like  a building  society  or  in- 
surer just  because  somebody 
waves  a cheque  book.” 

He  was  talking  after  report- 
ing disappointing  financial 
results  which  will  give  am- 
munition to  critics.  In  spite  of 
a strong  performance  from 
the  Co-op  Bank,  a CWS  sub- 
sidiary, total  profits  fell  from 
£78  million  to  £68  million. 
This  was  partly  due  to  losses 
on  sales  of  assets,  but  also  to  a 
poor  performance  from  the 
core  food-retailing  operation. 

Excluding  the  North  East- 
ern Coop,  which  is  reported 
separately,  food  sales  grew  by 
2 per  cent  to  £1.054  billion,  but 
that  included  inflation  and 
foiled  to  keep  up  with  store 
expansion.  Profits  on  these 
sales  fell  from  £43  million  to 
£37  million.  Including  the  £3 
million  cost  of  a new  dividend 
loyalty  scheme,  which  was  in- 
troduced in  Northern  Ireland 
and  has  spread  to  Scotland. 

Mr  Melmoth  said  the  main 
reason  for  the  foil  was  Tesoo's 
acquisition  of  William  Low, 
which  had  put  the  co-op 
under  severe  pressure  in 
Scotland.  But  he  made  clear 
his  determination  to  improve 
the  performance  of  CWS 
while  retaining  its  co-opera- 
tive philosophy.  He  added: 
“Co-operative  values  are  of  no 
account  nntesa  we  can  im- 
prove the  bottom-line  perfor- 
mance. I am  going  to  spend  a 
fair  chunk  of  1997  on  a full 
review  of  all  the  businesses." 

He  said  some  sales  might 
then  take  place,  but  they 
would  not  Involve  Mr  Regan, 
who  previously  bought  food 
manufacturing  companies 
from  the  CWS  then  sold  them 
on  to  the  food  group,  Hills- 
down.  Mr  Melmoth  said:  “Mr 
Regan  is  not  an  operator.  He  ) 


Store’s 
big  divi 
shows 
small  is 
beautiful 


Away  from  the  City 
tremors  which  sur- 
rounded yesterday’s  15  per 
cent  profits  slither  at  the 
CWS,  one  of  Britain's  last 
independent  co-operative 
societies  was  celebrating 
the  success  of  Its  cut-price 
baked  beans  promotion, 
writes  Marty  n HalsalL 
Coniston  Co-operative 
Society,  above,  with  assis- 
tant manager  Jackie  Cross, 
occupies  the  same  stone 
and  slate  building  con- 
structed shortly  after  its 


foundation.  Its  workforce 
of  10  survived  modernisa- 
tion, as  counters  gave  way 
to  a mini-supermarket. 

Some  80  per  cent  of  its 
goods  are  purchased  from 
the  CWS  but  there  the  links 
end.  Rows  over  boardroom 
salaries,  now  dogging  the 
Manchester-based  CWS 
giant,  are  unknown  in  Con- 
iston, where  the  eight  di- 
rectors are  not  paid  for  at- 
tending monthly  meetings. 

Coniston  awarded  Its  700 
members  a 3p  In-the-poimd 


“divi”  last  year —up  50  per 
cent  on  the  previous  year. 
Other  perks  include  a free 
delivery  service. 

Under  the  slogan  “Small 
can  be  very  special  at  Con- 
iston Co-op”,  the  store 
reduced  prices  on  150  prod- 
ucts in  March.  The  store's 
manager,  Richard  O’Rear- 
don, expects  reductions 
will' stay  on  about  25  prod- 
ucts when  the  campaign 
ends  shortly.  Small  tins  of 
baked  beans  and  half 
bottles  of  whisky  proved 


particular  favourites,  pos- 
sibly reflecting  the  staple 
diet  of  campers  and  back- 
packers who  flood  the  Lake 
District 

The  arwaii  store  is  plan- 
ning to  celebrate  its  cente- 
nary next  year,  if  it  can  dis- 
cover the  precise  date  of  its 
foundation.  ‘‘Unfortunately 
the  minute  books  are  miss- 
ing for  that  period.  There 
was  a flood,  and  they  were 
stored  In  the  wrong  place,” 
confessed  Mr  O’Reardon. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  ERIC  WHITEHEAD 


is  clearly  somebody  who 
wants  to  take  a turn  oh  the 
assets.”  .<* 

Mr  Melmoth  signalled  that 
the  engineering  and  motor 
businesses  might  be  sold  once 
they  had  been  consolidated, 
and  that  in  the  long-term  the 
CWS  might  devote  a smaller 


share  of  Its  resources  to  food 
retailing,  though  it  would 
remain  a core  business  as  it 
was  part  of  the  CWS  heritage. 

He  plans  to  Improve  profit- 
ability by  focusing  on  smaller 
supermarkets  and  conve- 
nience stores,  which  will 
probably  lead  to  the  sale  of 


some  superstores.  And  he 
aims  to  capitalise  on  the  .co-op 
Image  by  bringing  greater  co- 
hesion to  the  businesses,  in- 
cluding funeral  services  and 
travel  agencies. 

He  reiterated  his  belief  in 
the  need  for  all  coop  retailers 
to  come  together  despite  qp- 


postion  to  full  merger  be- 
tween CWS  and  CRS,  the  sep- 
arate but  atm  liar  organisa- 
tion, which  reports  its 
financial  results  in  a couple 
of  weeks.  Mr  Regan,  who  is 
believed  to  have  financial 
backing  from  Hambros  Bank, 
is  rumoured  to  be  planning  a 


formal  offer  or  an  approach  to 
Co-op  msnhers  in  the  next 
coupifi  of  Weeks. 

The  CWS  annual  meeting 
will  take  place  in  Manchester 
an  May  17  and  is  expected  to 
consider  a resolution  backing 
the  CWS  board’s  refusal  to 
bold  talks  with  Mr  Rqgan. 
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Building  society 
members  rush 
tosellshares 


Richard  Miles 


ORE  than  a quarter  of 
Alliance  & Leicester 
members  have  opted 
to  sell  their  windfall  shares 
when  the  bonding  society 
floats  on  the  stock  market 
next  week. 

The  figure  Is  higher  than 
expected,  raising  fears  that 
this  summer's  raft  of  mutual 

sell-offs,  worth  £20  billion, 
win  have  a greater  impact  on 
consumer  spending  and  infla- 
tion than  initially  forecast  by 
economists. 

Earlier  surveys  suggested 
that  only  one  in  eight  of  the 
16  min  ion  recipients  of  wind- 
foils  would  cash  in  their 
shares,  with  most  spending 
the  money  on  foreign  trips 
and  home  Improvements. 

Economists  have  largely 
based  their  forecasts  on  the 
only  precedent  for  a building 
society  demutualisation,  the 
flotation  of  Abbey  National  In 
1989.  About  20  per  cent  of 
Abbey  National  members  sold 
their  shares  within  the  six 
months  after  the  company 
went  public. 

But  Robert  Barrie,  an  econ- 
omist with  investment  bank 
BZW,  insists  the  impact  on  in- 


flation will  remain  insignifi- 
cant, even  if  the  Alliance  & 
Leicester’s  experience  is 
repeated  elsewhere.  Hie  be- 
lieves most  investors  will 
reinvest  the  cash  elsewhere 
or  pay  off  their  debts. 

“Between  5 and  10  per  cent 
of  windfalls  will  be  spent, 
releasing  £1-2  billion  Into  the 
economy  at  most  It  is  a year 
when  the  personal  sector  will 
look  to  acquire  some  fhmnotai 
assets  and  these  windfalls 
will  give  It  the  opportunity  to 
do  that,"  Mr  Barrie  said. 

. Alliance  & Leicester  said 
yesterday  that  275  per  cent  of. 
its  share  capital  wifi,  be  avail- 
able to  Institutional  investors 
at  a special  auction  this  Fri- 
day, three  days  before  the 
building  society  floats  on  the 
stock  market  with  an  esti- 
mated market  value  of 
£25  billion. 

About  92  per  cent  of  Alli- 
ance & Leicester's  2.4  million 
qualifying  members  had  indi- 
cated by  last  Friday  what 
they  intended  to  do  with  their 
windfall  shares,  worth  be- 
tween EU2Q0  and  £1,400.  Mem- 
bers who  have  yet  to  respond 
should  contact  the  society  by 
Wednesday.  Unclaimed 
shares  will  be  ring-fenced  and 
held  for  three  years. 
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Companies  ‘should  produce 
environmental  reports’ 


Roger  Comra 


tJSXNESS  leaders  are  tak- 
'ing  green  issues  mare 
seriously  than  a year  ago,  and 
«ant  the  government  to  fol- 
low suit;  according  to  an 
annual  survey  . of  business 
and  environment  trends. 

The  research,  by  the  Green 
Alliance  pressure  group  and 
environmental  consultancy 
Enter.,  has  found  that,  busi- 
ness people  want  the  new  gov- 
ernment to  be  tougher  on  the 
environment  and  to  require 
companies  to  produce  envi- 
ronmental reports. 

Stephen  Tindale  of  the 
Green  Alliance  said:  "The  mes- 
sage to  politicians  is  dean 
business  does  not  want  you  to 


walk  away  from  your  environ- 
mental responsibilities.'’ 

Virtually  an  those  ques- 
tioned wanted  investment 
allowances  for  dean  technol- 
ogy. Three-fifths  asked  fear  a 
lower  rate  of  VAT  on  energy- 
efficient  raw  materials.  But 
other  demands  were  less  com- 
fortable for  industry,  and  less 
costly  for  government 

The  vast  majority  wanted 
action  on  misleading  green 
claims  in.  advertising.  Two- 
thirds  of  executives  called  for 
open  information  about  com- 
panies* pollution,  and  58  per 
cent  for  compulsory  environ- 
mental reporting. 

Compared  to  last  year, 
more  companies  thought 
policing  of  green  laws  Should 
be  tougher. 


OUTLOOK/ABF 


chainvian  fails  to 
unveH  last  hurrahs 
reports  IAN  KING 


THE  big  question  every- 
one wanted  Associated 
British  Foods  to  answer 
yesterday . was  the  one  it 
skirted,  namely  what  it  pro- 
poses doing  with  its  estimated. 
£15  bIHion  cash.  pile. 

Already  flush  wfth  cash, 
ABF  now  has  the  stuff  coming 
out  of  Its  ears  following  last 
month's  £630  million  sate  of 
its  Irish  supermarkets 
businesses  to  Tesco. 

At  the  time,  there  was  spec- 
ulation that  chairman  Gariy 
Weston.  70  this  month, 
planned  to"  SplaSb  out  on  a 
“last  hurrah”,  .and  there 
remains  little,  doubt  he  still 
has  his  heart  set  ah  a big  deaL 
Excitement  that  a big  an- 
nouncement was  Imminent 
Intensified  last' week,  after 
ABF  brought  forward,  its 
results  by -a  fortnight-  It  even 
led  to  rises  in  the  share  prices 
of  companies  thought  to  be  in 
ABFs  sights,  such  as  sugar 
specialist  Tate  & Lyle  and 
■Hfflsdown  Holdings,  the  food 

Instead,  there  was  nothing 
in  ABFs  statement  to  indi- 
cate what  may  be  brewing, 
and  analysts  had  to  content 
themselves  with  an  unspec- 
tacular set  of  figures. 

Given  that  ABFVcore  ac- 
tivity Is  in  the  mature  field  of. 
food  manufacturing  ^ its 
brands  include  names  such  as 
Sunblest,  Kingsmill  and  Al- 
llnsdn’s  bread,  Silver  ' Spoon 
sugar,  Twinings  tea  and  Bur- 
ton’s biscuits  — and  that  food 
inflation- has  been  almost 
non-existenjL " In  recent 
months,  the  company  has 
dene  well  to  raise . profits, 
even,  if  it  was  only  by  a mere 
15  per  cent 

The  results  would  probably 
have  , been  better  had  ABF  not 
been  hit  by  the  effects  Of  the 
strang  pound,1  which  wiped 
£11  million  off  the  bottom  line 
mainly  due  to  realignment  of 
the.  “green,  pound’ V the  cur- 
rency adjustment-used  by  file 
ETJ  in  .agricultural  markets, 
although  there  was  also  evi- 
dence export  margins  have 
.bean  squeezed-  ^ v.  ■ 

There  wera^also  problems 
in  several  divisions,  notably 
AB  Niririttao, 1 where  profits 
foil  by.a"  quarter  due  .to  cam- 
petition  from  cheaper  im- 
ports, and  Affied  Bakeries, 
which  experienced  what  Mr 


Weston  called  "extremely  dif- 
ficult trading  conditions". 

British  Sugar  also  saw  prof- 
its- go  into  reverse,  but  ABFs 
discount  clothes  retailer,  Pri- 
mark,  fared  better,  hoisting 
prefits  by  over  a fifth.  . . 

Longer  term,  apart  from 
being  in  two  entirely  different 
businesses,  there  is  more 
than  a passing  resemblance 
between  ABF  and  the  defence 
and  electronics  combine  GEC. 

Like  GEC,  ABF  has  been 
saddled  for  years  with  a 
mnnnHthffi  image,  trundling 
along  from  year  to  year  like  a 
corporate  supertanker;  it  has 
been  run  for  decades  by  a 
patriarchal  figure  in  Mr 
Wfestbn.  who  remains  one  of 
the  most  reclusive  figures  in 
British  business;  and  it  has 
accumulated  a vast  pile  of 
cash  It  seems  either  Scared  or 
reluctant  to  dip  into. 

The  wiafn  difference  be- 
tween tiie  pair  is  that  where 
Lord  Weinstock  owned  less 
than  i per  cent  of  GEC,  Mr 
Weston  and  his  family  own 
over  half  of  ABF,  and  can  tell 
the  City  to  stuff  itself  , if  the 
occasion  requires  it 

Unfortunately  for  Inves-. 
tors,fhere  seems  little  chance 
that  ABF  will  be  as  imaglna- 
tive  as  GEC  was  in  replacing 
Lord  Weinstock  when  Mr 
Weston  decides  to  call  time  on 
his  illustrious  career. 


News  in  brief 


Camelot  loses  legal 
game  with  49’s 


CAMELOT,  operator  of  the  National  Lottery,  has  suffered 
another  setback  in  its  efforts  to  see  off  a rival  lqftery-style  game 
run  by  the  high-street  betting  shops.  Two  High  Court  judges 
yesterday  ruled  that  an  application  for  a judicial  review  was 
not  the  proper  route  to  determine  the  legality  of  the  40’s  game. 
A statement  from  49’s  said:  "We  hope  Camelot  will  desist  from 
pursuing  this  matter  further.”  However,  Camelot,  which  has 
been  waging  a campaign  against  49’s  since  its  launch  in  Decem- 
ber, said  a private  prosecution  was  one  of  the  options  now 
under  consideration.  — Dominic  Walsh  . . 


£400,  OOO  pay-off 

TWO  UK-based  building  materials  companies.  Bardon  Group  and 
Camas,  announced  a £500  million  merger  to  form  Aggregate  -• 
Industries,  Britain’s  QfthTaxgest  aggregates  producer  and  a lead- 
ing operator  in  the  US . 'Ore  move  continues  the  contraction  of  the 
hard-hit  construction  Industry  begun  last  year  when  Tarmac 
swapped  its  housebuilding  assets  for  Wimpey's  cxjnstruction  ma- 
terials business.  Alan  Shearer,  tte  Camas  chief  executive,  will 
leave  with  a pay-off  of  about  £*100,000  afterthe  merger.  The  new 
company,  which  will  be  chaired  by  Maurice  Warren,  chairman  cf 
Camas,  and  have  Peter  Tran,  Bardon  chief  executive,  as  its  chief , 
executive,  is  expected  to  make  Q0  million  a year  cost  sarings. 


ZENECA,  the  pharmaceuticals  group,  has  paid  $234  million 
(£145  mUltan)  tn  mmplrio  t>w  fJTTRrtnig<i  mmparry 

Salick  Health  Care.  Zeneca  took  a 50  per  cent  stake  In  Salick  two, 

years  ago  for  *204  milltoa.  Salick  is  involved  in  the  treatment  of; 


tenure  and  who  require  organ  transplants.  Zeneca  shares  fell  16b 
to  1835p— Ian  King  f 
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Zeneca  finishes  Salick  course  i|g^. 
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Hanson  unplugs  electrics 


HAMSON,  the  rump  ofthefbrmacon^omerate  which  broke  i _ 

last  year,  has  continued  to  focus  on  building  products  by  agreeii 
toabuy-omofitselectiTcalbustuess.ThesixUKfcictffliesemplqy 
^(XlOpeopte  and  had  saleslast  year  ctf  £145  miliionin  preducts  [ 
such  as  Crabtree  and  Volex  switches,  sockets  and  other  electrical 
accessories.  Hansmi  win  receive  £125  mflliCHi  in  cash  and  £10  mil- 
lion in  loan  notes  from  actmsortium  led  by  the  venture  capital 
aani^nvCinvm  mid  hacked  hy  loan  frrwni^ft-raripoyal  Bank  of 

Scotland  and  UBS.  The  newly  independent  company  will  be  called 
Electrium.—  Roger  Cowe 
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GUS  buys  US  marketing  firm 


S. 


MAILORDER  group  Great  Universal  Stores  yesterday  bought  a 
US  company,  Direct  Mazketing  Technology,  for  *245  million 
(£151  minion).  Further  payments  of  up  to  £25  million  might  be 
m^etejendiiigon  the  company's  performance  until  2001.  GUS 
raid  DirKt  Tech,  whidb  onploys 570  staffand  had  sales  last  yrer 
Of  *65  million  was  the  market  leatter  in  direct  marketing  services 
to  the  US  catalogue  industry  and  complemented  its  purchase  last 
November  cf  the  US  consumer  credit  and  marketing  infbunattaii 

Services  Company  Rxppritm  ~ Pngvr  Crane 
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De  La  Rue  axes  400 jobs 

UE  LARUE,  the  printing  and  packaging  group,  yesterday  \m- 
vefled  a of  its  UK  security  print  manufacturing  opera- 

tion thatwfil  indude  the  closure  of  its  factory  in  Dunstable.  The 

move,  designed  to  generate  annual  savings  of  £7  rnffikm,  wili  . 
result  In  400 job  losses.  The  cost  of  the  exercise  was  put  at 
£U5mflUon. — Dominic  Walsh 
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US  MASTERS  - THE  AFTERMATH 


SPORTS  NEWS  13 


Augusta  went 
crazy  about  the  boy 


Damd  Davies  on  the  power  and  the  glory 
but  above  all  the  focus  of  Tiger  Woods 


AFTER  Tiger  Woods 
had  hit  his  second 
shot  to  the  72nd  hole 
at  Augusta  National 
on  Sunday,  the  crowds  sur- 
rounding him  went  crazy 
They  recognised,  if  he  did  not, 
that  he  could  take  13  putts 
and  still  win,  and  their  boo- 
tin1  and  hollerin'  told  of  their 
joy  at  the  crowning  of  a new 
and  glorious  talent 
The  object  of  this  delirium 
walked  on  to  the  green,  about 
to  win  his  dreamed-of  green 
jacket  In  his  first  major  as  a 
professional,  and  surveyed 
the  scote.  All  around  >it™ 
pedple  were  going  potty, 
shouting,  chanting.  Clapping 
their  hands  above  their 
heads,  but  Tiger  Woods, 
barely  saw  any  of  it  or  heard 
itatalL 

Asked  later  what  he  Celt  as 
a 21-year-old  walking  cm  to 
that  green,  knowing  that  he 
could  not  fail  to  win  the' 
championship,  he  said:  “Do 
you  want  an  honest  answer?  1 
thought  *Boy,  what  a tough 
putt  I*ve  got  left1." 

Then,  realising  what  he  had 
said,  he  went  on:  "My  focus 
never  left  me.  I concentrated 
untHTd  won.” 

If  one  incident  sums  up  the 
1997  US  Masters,  that  surely 
is  it.  Woods,  a young  man 
who  set  a dozen  different  re- 
cords last  week,  is  a golfer  not 
only  without  parallel  in  terms 
of  obvious  ball-striking  talent 
but  with  the'  ability  to  close 
out  the  distractions  and  con- 
centrate wholly  on  the  busi- 
ness in  hand. 

Among  the  things  that 
Woods  was  not  thinking  of 
was  that  by  two-putting  for  a 
round  of  69  and  a total  of  270, 
he  was  setting  a new  record 
aggregate  , for  the  Masters  of 
ZB  under  par,  heating  a mark 
set  by  two  of  the  game's  great 
nirnigg.  Jack  Nlcklaus  and 
Raymond  FloycL 
He  was  not  thinking  that  by 
two-putting  he  would  win  by 
12  shots,  another  record,  or 


that  by  playing  the  last  three 
rounds  in  66,  65.  69  he  was 

setting  a record  of 200  strokes 

for  the  last  54  boles.  Likewise 
those  middle  rounds  of  66, 65 
set  a new  mark  for  a second- 
third-round  total  end  be  also 
became  the  youngest  winner 
ever.  He  took  that  record  off 
Severiano  Ballesteros,  who 
won  in  1980  as  a Beatle- 
browed  urchin  of  23. 

Other  things  to  ehiiip  him 
as  he  faced  his  tough  putt. 
were  the  fact  that  he  would 
win  for  the  fourth  timo  cfpro 
turning  professional  in 

‘Second  sucks 
and  third  is 
even  worse,’ 
Woods  told 
Curtis  Strange 


August  of  last  year,  in  only 
his  15th  start;  he  would  earn 
*486400  (£300400).  to  move  to 
*966450  for  the  season  and 
that  he  would  now  be  averag- 
ing *117,130  pec  tournament 

An  he  could  think  of  was 
"Boy,  what  a tough  putt” 

It  was,  too  — a nasty,  slip- 
pery, slidy  one  erf  some  20  fteet 
which  he  did  well  to  stop  six 
feet  below  the  hole.  He  did 
even  better  to  hole  the  return. 
It  would-  have  been  a severe 

nnH^Hmay  had  he  mig«ari  Jt 

would  not  have  been  a fitting 
finish  to  one  of  the  great  dis- 
plays, reminiscent  of  the  days 
when  Nicklaus  was  in  bis 
pomp  and  demolishing  fields 
in  precisely  the  same  was  as 
had  Woods. 

This  was  a bench-mark  per- 
formance. Woods  knows  that 
he  will  not  be  ahle  to  play  to 
that  level  every  week  and  that 
there  will  be  courses  less  ac- 
commodating to  his  immense 
length.  But  he  now  also 


■knows  that,  whatever  the 
strength  of  the  field  and  what- 
ever the  level  of  pressure,  he 
has  file  skills  and  maturity  to 
overcome  it,  and  by  a -sub- 
stantial margin  at  that 

There  was,  inevitably,  1m- 
mediate  talk  of  a Grand  Ri»™ 
In  the  moment  of  victory, 
with  the  extreme  confidence 
of  youth.  Woods  refosed  to 
rule  out  such  a possibility.  He 
said:  "I  cant  tell  you  whether 
it's  realistic  or  not  but  I tun 
ten  you.  that  Phil  Mfokrison 
won  on  the  [PGA]  Tour  four 
| times  last  year,  so  really  it’s 
1 only  .a  matter  of  g*»n~Fng  hot 
four  times  and  having  al  lot  of 
luck  at  the  right  time.  What  1 
' can  also  ten  you  is  that.'  if  1 
enter  a tournament,  winning 
that  tournament  is  my  goal” 

Woods*  strength  is  Me  ex- 
treme length  but  there  are 
courses  where  this  will  not  be 
the  asset  it  was  at  Augusta. 
Some  cf  his  hitting  last  week 
was,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  awesome.  A drive  and 
nine-iron  at  the  555-yard  2nd 
hole  is  almost  unbelievable;  a 
three-wood  and  nine-iron  to 
the  485-yard  10th  is 
ridiculous.. 

A 12-year-old  in  the  crowd 
Ryan  Parker,  who  was.  at  a 
tournament  for  the  first  time, 
summed  It  up  after  Woods 
had  launched  yet  another  Ex- 
ocet  off  the  9th  tee.  “It  disap- 
peared." said  the  boy.  "You 
can  bear  it  but  you  can’t  see 
it"  The  9th  is  435  yards  long; 
it  was  another  sand  wedge  to 
the  green. 

But  even  with  those  advan- 
tages, Woods  may  not  neces- 
sarily prosper  at  the  courses 
to  be  used  for  the  next  three 
majors. 

Michael  Bonailack.  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Royal  and  An- 
cient, said  Jokingly  that  Royal 
Troon  would  have  to  get  the 
fertiliser  and  the  corporation 
water-cart  out  to  ensure  that 
the  rough  is  long  and  thick 
for  the  Open. 

In  fact  that  should  not  he 
necessary,  unless  there  is  a 
drought  on  the  Ayrshire  coast 
there  will  enough  rough  at 
Troon  to  penalise  a wayward 
shot,  and  Woods,  being 


- 


xj  - S-  - . • . 


human,  still  hits  a few  of 
those.  He  got  away  with  them 
at  Augusta  but  things  will  not , 
be  so  forgiving  at  Congressio- 
nal in  Washington  (this  year’s 
US  Open  venue),  Troon  and 
Winged  Foot  in  New  York  (US 
PGA  Championship). 

But  there  will  always  be  the 
Woods  confidence-  One  Amer- 


Racing 


Eddery  fit  and 
ready  to  strike 
on  Oh  Nellie 


Chris  Hawkins 


PAT  EDDERY,  suffering 
from  a back  problem 
over  file  weekend,  is  fit 
to  ride  at  Newmarket  this 
afternoon  and  could  win  the 
big  race,  the  Shad  well  Stud 
NeD  Gwyn  Stakes,  on  Oh 
Nellie. 

With  many  trainers  com- 
plaining they  have  been  held- 
Up  at  home  by  firm  ground, 
thi«  filly,  second  to  Monaas- 
sib  at  Kempton  15  days  ago, 
should  have  the  edge  on  her 
rivals. 

Oh  Nellie  is  trained  by  Nev- 
ille Callaghan  for  millionaire 
Michael  Tabor  who  cam- 
paigned her  in  Canada  last 
season  when  she  won  three 
times  at  Woodbine  Park. 

She  showed  plenty  of  speed 
at  Kempton  over  six  furlongs 
on  her  English  debut,  but  was 
just  run  out  of  it  close  home, 
going  down  by  thz-eequaiters 
of  a length  in  relatively  the 
fastest  time  of  the  day. 

Today’s  distance  of  seven 
furlongs  should  not  be  a prob- 
lem. and  she  - must  have  a 
bright  chance. 

The  market  win  probably 
be  the  best  guide  to  the  pros- 
pects of  ho*  opponents,  of 
which  the  pick  on  two-year- 
old  form  would  appear  to  be 
Elegant  Warning. 

This  Barry  Hills-trained 
filly  went  in  doing  Che  prover- 
bial hand-springs  at  Doncas- 
ter in  the  autumn  when  beat- 
ing Henry  Cecil's  Open  Credit 
by  five  lengths. 

Dame  Laura  has  solid 
claims  on  her  second  to 
Reams  of  Verse  at  Doncaster. 
There  was  not  much  of  her 
physically,  and  she  should  be 
pretty  straight  first  time  out 
Baked  Alaska  Is  an  interest- 
ing runner.  She  was  a 33-1 
chance  when  beating  Miss 
Sancerre  on  her  debut  here  in 
October  and  the  runner-up, 
who  takes  her  on  again,  fol- 
lowed up  with  an  easy  win  at 
Lingfield. 

Fillies  races  at  this  time  of ' 
year  are  notoriously  difficult, 1 
hut  at  least  we  know  Oh  Nel- 
lie (3.10)  has  trained-on  and 
is  fit 


Master  stroke . . . Woods  sees  his  green-jacket  putt  drop  at  the  18th  on  Sunday  johnkuntz 


ican  TV  programme  on  him  circuit  said:  “Hey,  second  Is 
contained  a revealing  off-cut  not  too  bad  on  the  PGA 
from  another  station,  with  Tour."  At  that  point  Woods 
Curtis  Strange  interviewing  repeated  that  he  was  inter- 
Tiger.  At  one  point  Woods  ested  only  in  winning  and 
said:  “There's  really  no  point  Strange  turned  away  from  the 
lu  going  If  you’re  not  trying  to  camera  to  grin  a knowing 
win.  Second  sucks,  and  third  grin.  “He’ll  learn,”  be  said 
is  even  worse.”  cynically.  Somehow  one  gets 

Strange,  a veteran  of  the  the  feeling  Woods  never  wilL 


Victory  for  Monaassib 
(2-35)  in  the  preceding  Aber- 
nant  Stakes  would  obviously 
be  a boost  for  her. 

Althougn  Nick  Lees  has 
poured  plenty  of  water  on  the 
track  in  recent  weeks,  Man- 
aassib  should  stfil  have  the 
fostlsh  ground  he  likes.  He  Is 
not  a top  sprinter,  but  neither 
are  his  opponents  and  he 
looked  as  if  the  race  would  do 
him  good  at  Kempton. 

Cayman  Kai  won  the  Free 
Handicap,  over  seven  fur- 
longs, at  this  meeting  last 

year  and  then  took  on  the  best 
without  success  over  a mile. 
Back  to  sprinting,  he  could  be 
the  big  danger. 

The  NGK  Spark  Plugs 
Stakes  is  a disappointing  con- 
test with  only  five  runners 
and  Poteen  (3.45)  will  be  a 
warm  favourite  on  >>jp  second 
to  Medaaly  In  the  Racing  Post 
Trophy  at  Doncaster. 

From  the  betting  point  of 
view,  the  Equity  Financial 
Handicap  with  20  runners  Is 
the  race  of  the  day. 

They  should  go  at  least  6-1 
the  field  here,  and  the  likely 
favourite  is  Share  Delight 
(4.45)  who  could  justify  it 
after  the  way  he  beat  21  rivals 
at  Doncaster  last  month. 

Henry  Cecil  has  been  busy 
telling  punters  not  to  expect 
too  much  from  his  runners 
this  week,  but  he  can  be  some- 
thing of  a pessimist,  and  it 
would  not  surprise  me  if  he 
scored  with  Street  General 
(2.00)  in  the  opening  April 
Maiden  Stakes. 

Street  General,  a colt  by 
Generous  out  of  an  Alleged 
mare,  will  relish  this  trip  and 
showed  promise  when  second 
over  a mile  at  Yarmouth  on 
his  only  ran  as  a Juvenile. 

Martin  Pipe  supporters  will 
note  that  he  mounts  one  of  his 
through-the-card  efforts  at 
Exeter. 

m Tony  Dobbin's  Grand 
National  double  bid  was  put 
in  jeopardy  when  he  injured  a 
shoulder  at  Hexham  yester- 
day. Dobbin,  who  rode  Lord 
Gyllene  to  victory  at  Aintree, 
is  due  to  partner  Major  Bell, 
7-1  favourite  with  Ladbrokes, 
in  Saturday's  Scottish  Grand 
National  at  Ayr. 


Newmarket  with  form  for  televised  races 


Cheltenham  card  with  TV  form 
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BaSte  1-5  Cota  tar.  9-2TonavOK(ie.  20-1  Decal  The  Scant  Itaecm  25-1  CtetaCta 

A O CTUTEBOCKMAICetSHAKDKAP  CHASE 

*#MiCw2ni  3f  110yds  £3.630  (9  decfciwQ 

1 . SPIITO  PMd  Hate  (12)  II FW  8-11-10 

2 1P0G23  Han eft  otea  pq  R Ata  7-11-7 — J Qtej 

3 1231 -a1  aniBi  Da  rt4«  W H rtwe  10-11-8 — - G Toranr 

4 232143  HndMD^(Wqpi),,WWWt^ * 

B 41422D  m PtCrtea  FltE!  MH jM 

5 U5W122  ttedta Hmp2)R Aha 7-11-2 - f Bcflry 

7 ' P3S002  Tanate TcaeooD  P)  f' MdrfB 9-4V1 — ---p 

I 032541  Goal  For  A Uegta  (IB)  A rttta  13-10-8 Mr  B RhataW 

S cm  fatso's  Deidit  ft81)  fl  SAa  9-10-0 BSteWy 

bter  3-1  ft*  ten.  4-1  Ml  Pta*  5-1  Cnotean  Hn.  6-1  Ute  Om.  CMC  For  A ta*.  B-1  tenor's 
pnee,  ICMLCfi  locsoea  10-1  Hertej  Itpa  

yi\A/2in  2f  £2,031  (8  declared) 

1 ild^  IBite'pq V «O4*5-i1-i0 -ttanteg 

2 HD003  Itetaalta  PS  Mta5-TO-12  K."g?W 

3 2-2W5J  taeantee  Cr3  (Z7)  us  Jdu  nesa  7-10-7 . sgte  Mg** 

4 iMWocaHtanB^wqiMiM ■ 5?"** 

9 342S5  ttao  Lata  (771H  (ten  5-1IM  — « 

8 ?«R>  Op  Tha  Taouo  FW  Fartd  8-iD-O TDnatea 

7 WiW>  Roganaap39SRta  9-i0-o rD*5T 

R RTODO  seta  Erpran  1:  Patm  9-1D-0 Gartote 

Bates 4-6  Ms  En  B-2  Oataten.  6- 1 0eoBtaa  Eta.  8-1  Tte  Later,  T?-1  M Hppaa.  14-1  Op  Tfia 


Trainer  watch 

• HORttCS  htefing  Ihmtt  Art*  tor  ■ t**? 

rem  TBBiAP|-‘  X-l°  Chltt  Mcute  )«fosHKnighttoF  Jordan, 

Aq«ftV»  Occn»lo«V  R Akehurst  to  « og 

EXETUfc  a w RiBDta  Own.  P Hobbs  to  R Rowe,  o-w 

Station  JBxrmmhb*  B UeweByn  to  C Popham.  • . 

mareULRKET:  3.1  OOame  Laura,  P Cole  to  H Morrison,  tL20 

Oternda,  L Audon  to  J Dunlop. 


ta  CREDIT  HAWHCAPBItDLE 

VRtev2m  3f  llCtyds  £4,449  {6  declared) 


1 14-1111  JMDmta 

2 411013  MRtang 

3 221611  RnTolte 

4 SUSP  2 Bat  Onta  1 

a 063-631  Smpfl 


71 H Pea  6-12-0 

1 J ttte  5-1V-13 

i(D)PHti*5-1M 

A nita  5-10-0 

-10-0  — — 


AP  Uta 

XAtanp) 

Cta 

* Star 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


S MM  tatetair  M B ta  6-Tm » A W-«*  * 

Btav  7-4*l*imSaig<.  7-2B«CliSta.BDnToPtaa.  5-1 04  FtaJB  8-1  Sta  12-1  taaoHH. 

o CrtPETHtOWHfRU^Qi.™^®*015 
O*OVari3fll^tisE2.5Z2(5d0tia«l} 

t 33441  Itatvlta pm PfflMPW 6-11-6  APtaor* 


Jndep 

BDtata 

JQtena 

OBddgtar 

APMoCar 

MAfBteBU 

JFrast 


la  Bib  \ l»msi 

34  139  245  -UQ 

21  82  253  -1191 

21  SO  233  *1.72 

19  99  1k2  *5S7 

Ji  !KI  155  *036 

16  13  119  -3608 


tan 

is) 

FUe 

% 

LeteSi 

HCPtae 

77 

?97 

2SJ 

na 

PJRcats 

24 

13 

186 

•2348 

IBFfM 

10 

13 

7 BB 

■Si  34 

RJBDnr 

9 

110 

83 

-5642 

RHAkcr 

B 

71 

113 

OSbenmd 

6 

21 

m 

*1338 

PRMM 

4 

5b 

7.18 

*3625 

A /\/\LARKSHlLBiGWEStlNSSOLDBiMgLBtHAt(DmAPCHASE 

■fiWwaii  2f  110yds  £4.879  (l  1 datiared) 


1 C125-6P 

2 PMMP 

3 626141 

4 50-2230 

5 31PI23 

« 13141F 

7 112B1P 

I T2443S 

• 3IP5U2 

10  jpnsM 

n 34PP41 


B Durante  ■* 

11-9 XAtaM 

S 

J Ctetea  m 

-2 Ur  N ted*  17 

JRKtanrt*  B2 

K Buka  8-10-9 IMta  B4 

CfttaTM0-7 — ..  K RnMay  R 

OOtata  m 

ttliteran  to 


3-1  ObnuBbt-  9-2  mantrap.  5-1  FBmyfndL  6-ILalldk.  7-1  Rojel  Mata.  8-1  CBppn  Mn 


A O C CU^^ESTER  NOVICE  HANDICAP  CHASE 

*tnWW2m5f  £4,280  (7  declared) 


•fiWw2m  5t  £4^80  (7  declarecD 

1 3M271  DaqteR  tmORMRoe  6-11-10  ■ Ommoodt  M 

2 C26234  mrltteytataUMtem  7-11-8 : W RnntH 

2 3-3221  Damn  (lap  Gtet  7-10-10 J B RaMta  e 

4 &TP-611  BtaAn(2G)  (0)0  Dlttan  7-10-4 P tea  R 

5 110373  GtandSz  (14)  POakn  7-10-4 IB  R Haste  (9  R 

■ 860225  BtaRAinapf)GBaUngWD-0 R Mb  ID 

7 253WP  PtaBR0»Pqtatrt88-HH) ; IMta*  TO 

Bate*:  11-BOaqtag.  7-2Nonnaage.  6-1  teTeMtae- 7-1  tartAn.BDaBNMtR-1  Bfeonta 

C 4 /^STCKE  ORCHARD  NOVICE  HANDCAP  HURDLE 

5#n  ■ W2m  4f  £4,788  (6  declared) 

1 3212  RtaiWIMimMMIte  11-10 D WaunSO 

2 313450  Siitei*!  llrnnlaa(B7)BCWIi11-4  J Pattern  P)  BB 

2 2I06P1  PteMta  pTlFJutei  11*4 P Eteany  *7 

4 B00331  BtaCataa  (15)  SMMB 10-13  * A Mta  (I)  84 

5 POUR  tarn* ter fifijD tan  10-5 — Dank  Bjraa  88 

« 203005  aiiftFataWDt»»*llHl Mr  S ttaek  p)  7R 

Brita  2-1 O*  Asa  Izte.  5-2  SdtaOataL  4-1  NrtfeCnus.  7-1 OM  ten.  AmpO*.  12-1  Stag 


COURSE  SPEOAUSTS 


Joanns  R 

L VparnBB 

HAffcjmM  R 

— A Theratoa  B7 

==i«at  s 

-.oo’sjtaB  n 

» Hnka  *8 

Boten  7-2  Foertdio.^ 4-1 6ood  VBes,  9-2  FatMr  Ltd,  5-1  J»rti9  Eta.  8-1  Urea  Anita  »-1  a Eta. 
Rntaoklad. 


13  Hue  % ta<S  T,*B» 

43  231  186  *911  JfljJ* 

30  186  161  -4293 

25  115  21.7  *2224  BSknnU 

25  177  141  -B471  Bjanta 

2D  86  233  *4764  MsJPta 

14  96  14  7 -1677  BBHteg 


36  289  125  -6349 

31  197  157  -3320 

20  121  163  *7696 

IS  71  21 1 -E75 

14  128  109  -46.18 

13  82  159  *083 

11  111  999  -5997 


Results 


KEVIN  DARLEY  was  given  a 
six-day  ten  at  Musselburgh 
yesterday  after  being  found 
guilty  of  irresponsible  riding 
on  Manolo,  runner-up  to  Jo- 
hayro  in  the  five  fbrlong 
Forth  FM  Tolbooth  Limited 
Stakes. 

He  was  stood  down  from 
April  23  to  25  inclusive,  28 
and  29,  and  Manolo  was  rele- 
gated to  fourth  place. 

MUSSELBURGH 
SJO  (90:  7,  MBAVMMLY  ABSTOME,  J F 
Egsn  (4-0  lav),  a,  Boss  Sta  HoMkay 
(10-1);  3,  Rote  nraoi  TtoSon  (»-S).  5 ran. 
S,  sh  luL  (P  Evans)  Tote:  Cl  JO;  0.10,  C£40. 
Dual  F.C330.  CST.  C7SB. 

S-SO  (In  4Qi  t,  AS-tS,  J Waavar  (11-10 
tpv);  2,  Hete  Dote  (ID-1);  S,  tea  Rote 
(16-1).  6 ran  2X.  6.  (U  JotmaaonJTmr  CV80: 
C1.10.  C2J0L  Dual  F;  C«30.  CSF:  C12.7B. 

3LSO  (M}T  1,  JOatAvno.  A Cuttane  (5-1): 
ft  Clla  Sbarttf  (1V-1D  lav);  ft,  tedn 
Jury  (6-1).  s ran.  Nk.  IX  (J  Goldie)  Ton: 
CS£ft  C 3X0.  Cl  .70.  . Dual  F:  ESjOO.  CSF: 
Ci  0.12.  Manolo  ten  Onlalwd  second  was 
(BsquaMed  and  placed  fourth. 

SUM  (in*  4.  KRORte,  K Dartoy  (11-B 
tev);  2,  Manrte  Qray  B-1);  *,  Btala  Sh-  , 
piw  (5-1).  fi  r*A.  9X IX  (BWUDams)  Tote: 
Cl  .00:  n. 40.  Ci  SO.  Dual  F:  C4S0.  CSF:  CBSO.  1 
«JW  (1u>  4,  SCATHBURV,  K Fa/ton 
IS— i):  a,  iteada  (4-1  lav);  a,  Ktea 
ABawa  (6-1 ).  w ran.  X,  nk.  (K  Burks)  Tote 
earn,  52.00. 12ja.eijn.D1iB)  f:  esso.  Trio: 
EB4S0.  CSF:  (37.66.  Trtcast  Cl 27.74. 

4JO  (Sm  Max  1.  TftMCMD  MR9- 
CKnr,  Darr on  Honan  (0-1):  X.ftocborana 
(«-l):  a,  nroaita  (T4-ij  10-11  »v  Hare 
Cornea  Hartte.  9 ran.  X.  6.  (D  Baikar)  Tote: 
CB.7D;  0.40.  CIS).  EX80.  Dual  F:  Cl 390 
Trio:  ES6S0.  CSP.  E3fi  (H.Trieaac  C404J6. 
PUteDOTrlRUO.  QUADFOTI 07-40. 

HEXHAM 

9.10  (9m  11QM*  Cb>t  1,  COMB 
ASHOR9,  A Dotelli  (13-2):  2,  AB  Ctar 
17-1);  X Inoiani  (»-4  lav).  B ran.  X 5.  (M 
Semes)  Tote:  £6.70: 020.  E3JA  Cl  ^0.  Dual 
F;  E1&20.  CSF;  E4ZJB. 

2^0  Pn  4f  11D|da  HtaX  1.  ««■ 
CftffWXG  Cahiu  [7-4  te»):  a,  Popp*  rt,*. 

B*  (3-1).  X.  RdM  A DoBav  (4-1).  12  ran.  5. 
11.  (W  McKaown)  Tote:  E4J0:  £1.10.  E1.70. 
£2.10.  Dual  F:  EBSL  Trio:  £4  00.  CSF:  £0.49. 

3.10  (2m  At  note  CfaX  1.  BMOP- 
PALAFPcrraB  {6-1):  3,ihav»ivaB  (Evans 
Fov);  3.  AiMlad— in»  [12-11-4  ran.  18.2.  (S 
Chadwick)  Tote:  CS.80.  Dual  F:  £2.70.  CSF: 
RISC. 


3^0  (2ra  KdteX  1,  OLtHUOte.  N SenOey 
(Evans  lav):  2.  Uy  (15-81:  3.  Mofitend 
Way  (7-2).  4 ran.lX  ah  ft.  (O  aaooral  Tola: 
E2.10.  Dual  F:  C2.00.  CSF:  C3D9.  WCApolto'B 
DaogMer. 

4.10  (3m  If  ChX  1,  SBCWBT  BAY,  Mr  S 
Bteera  (4-6 lav):  2.  Up  For  taai  (B-4): 
3,  (teol  Vote  (9-11.  b ran.  14. 19.  (C  Delta) 
Tow  E1.90:  EX2a  R JR).  Dual  F R.7D.  CSF: 
C3.0B. 

4teo  (2mx  i,  un**n  BftKCta  k jonn- 
aon  (11-1):  9,  ConoaTa  Crofl  16-1):  3, 
— rill- Brad—  (14-1).  7-4  lav  Saipura.  B 
ran.  2a  IX  (J  Charlton)  Tote:  Cl  2.40;  E2.70. 
Cl  .40,  £030.  Dual  F:  £41 .60.  Trio  Not  won 
CSF:  £73. 7a 

pftACKpanri  C77B.B0.  ouAiwortcaaeo. 

SOUTHWELL 

ojoo  (2m  dot  i,  m hockit,  x Aiapuru 

Ill-ltftBmKP-l  lflv);3.m>nmalna 

(7-2).  11  ran.  IX  8.  (R  Dtdun)  Tote-  CSJft 
R.4ft  Cisa  Cl. 70  Dual  F:  Cl 0.40.  Trie: 
Cl  2.60.  CSF:  09.07.  Trtcast  15X72. 

3JSO  (3m  IIDteCtel,  DWBAH  nDM, 
R Johnton  1 13-B  lav):  8»S>n  iuMi  PRpha 
(3-1):  3,  Fovtrte  ftoalo  Dawn  (lfi-1).  10 
ran.  6.  2X  (D  Nicholson)  Tola:  £2Jtt  R50. 
Cl^l.  E2J9J.  Dual  F:  CS.10.  Trio:  G4350  CSF: 

SJOO  (dm  Of  note  Of).  1,  CHAD- 
wKm  aw  am.  Derek  Byma  (s-i):  a, 
Chetea  (33-1);  3,  Pmwvten  ta  {6-1 L 
lS-0  lav  Paul  Epan.  11  ran.  3X  nk.  (W 
Tinning)  Tote:  EX90:  020.  Cl  1.70,  C2W- 
Dual  F!ri4430.  Trio:  £227.40.  CSF:  £13850. 
Tricast  Cl  .193. 78. 

X30(3ra  4 lOyteCh):  1,  MISTER  HORAr 
TMl  Mr  M Lewis  (7-2  JMov):  9,  Green 
mount  Lari  |S-5J;  3,  WOtvarte  Pel  (8-1). 
7-2  [Mav  The  Poim  la.  u ran.  10.  iX  (W 
Lewis)  Ton:  CB.70:  E2.11  CiM.  £2.30.  Dual 
F:  £1210.  Trio:  £2980.  CSF:  £1890.  HR- 
Rising  Sap 

«JOO(2m  Of  HOpds  Hte>)i  1,  PORMD* 
DH  Mins,  N Williamson  (7-2):  X if 
Only  (3-1  tav);  a,  Usta  Farter  (16-1). 
13  ran.  X an  ta.  (Mlsa  venalia  WlUiama) 
Tom:  £4  2ft,  C&0Q.  C1/40,  £420.  Dual  F.  SAM. 
TrkK  CW.W.  C8F;  Cl XW.  Nft  Walsh  Asset 
4JO  (9m  Hflafe  1.  KaJIAMARTYRA 
am,  A Thornton  (15-2);  X,  Iftmtleieye 
(100-30  lav):  3,  Follow  de  Cafl  (33-1).  14 
ran.  9.3  [J  Pancaa)ToMK  C7301C330,  Cim. 
E12J0.  Dus)  F:  £030.  Trio:  £444.70.  CSF: 
£3132. 

ftOO  Ctm  Hdte)l  1,  DAB.V  BFORT  on, 
ur  J L Ueweltyn  (8-1):  2.  Cwsabos 
Cron  (9-1):  3,  State  Rose  (io-i).  «-i 
tav  JsndOiceL  11  ran.  X X (B  Llewellyn) 
Tote:  £1000:  £830,  £4.10.  (3.10.  Dual  F. 
£3230.  Trie:  £26240.  CSF:  £7236  Trieast 
EB7232 

jaoCMffk  NM  won,  £2366. 1 1 cam  ad  over 
n Newmarket  today. 

FLAMPOn  £35.10.  QUADFOT<£M30 


Soccer 


Scottish  Cup,  semi-final 

Kilmarnock  0,  Dundee  United  0 


Another 
semi,  still 
no  finalist 


Patrick  Otarm 
at  Easter  Road 


THE  curse  of  the  semi- 
final — precious  little 
football,  no  winner  — 
means  that  the  sup- 
porters of  these  would-be  cup 
finalists  will  have  to  return  to 
Edinburgh  a week  tonight  to 
go  through  the  process  once 
again.  After  last  nights  poor 
show,  many  of  them  may 
have  to  be  dragged  by  the 
hair. 

A cold,  gusting  wind  and  a 
playing  surface  that  looked  as 
though  It  had  developed  alo- 
pecia combined  to  ensure  that 
the  senses  were  never  likely 
to  be  assailed  by  divine  art- 
istry. These  difficulties  were 
overlaid  with  the  tension  that 
usually  pervades  a semi-final. 

The  first  time  a deliberate 
pass  was  made— by  McLaren 
through  the  middle  of  the  Kil- 
marnock defence  towards  Pe- 
dersen — MacPherson  had  to 
do  good  work  to  scamper  back 
and  drive  it  away  for  a throw. 

If  anything.  Kilmarnock 
produced  most  of  what  pass- 
ing there  was  in  the  first  halt 
with  McIntyre  at  one  point 
sending  in  a looping  header 
from  McKee's  centre  which 
Dykstra  had  to  tip  over. 

The  Ayrshire  side  also  con- 
trived the  most  cohesive 
move  of  the  first  45  minutes 
when  a combination  between 
MacPherson,  Reilly  and  Mc- 
Intyre ended  with  the  ball 
being  slung  to  the  for  post, 
where  Pedersen  had  to  crane 
his  neck  to  knock  the  ball  off 
the  leaping  Wright's  head. 


Kilmarnock  at  that  stage 
looked  the  hungrier,  yet.  in  a 
rare  break,  Lekovic  had  to 
block  Olofsson’s  shot  with  his 
foot  after  the  Swede  had  been 
released  by  McLaren. 

Playing  down  the  Easter 
Road  slope  and  with  the  wind 
behind  them  in  the  second 
hair,  united  spent  more  time 
in  Kilmarnock  territory.  But 
there  was  a lack  of  composure 
and  fluency  about  their 
attacks,  and  they  railed  on 
the  long  ball  in  the  hope  of 
catching  defenders  on  the 
turn. 

They  nearly  succeeded 
when  Olofsson  was  fed  on  the 
left  and  his  quick  nod  across 
the  area  was  met  by  the  div- 
ing Duffy,  but  his  header 
sailed  over. 

In  the  68th-minute  United 
replaced  McLaren  with 
McKinnon,  who  had  scored 
with  three  free-kicks  to  give 
the  Tannadice  team  a 5-2  vic- 
tory on  the  last  occasion  the 
two  sides  met 


KBnwmoaki  Lekovic  MadPIWOOn.  Kbit. 
Montgomerie,  McGotme.  Bagrat,  Henry. 
Reilly,  McKee  [Brown.  83mtn),  Wright, 
McIntyre. 

Dwtdee  Unltedi  Dykstra;  Pedersen, 
Perry.  Malpae.  McKImmle.  Dully. 
Zetterlund.  Damn.  Olofeean.  Winters 
(McSwegen.  B3J.  McLaren  (McKtanon,  89). 
neietwet  J McClusltey  (Stawerton). 

• Tain  Munro  will  take  Raith 
Rovers  to  court  over  his  claim 
for  compensation  after  being 
sacked  yesterday  by  the  Pre- 
mier Division  club.  Munro 
had  served  only  six  months  of 
a three-year  contract  Raith's 
chairman  Alex  Penman  told 
him  he  would  receive  no  com- 
pensation. Raith’s  midfielder 
Steve  Kirk  takes  charge  until 
the  end  Of  the  season. 


i 


frfVrnj 


•v  ..  #.P 


RiomH  Thomas 


THE  Premier  League  will* 
almost  certainty  order- 
Middlesbrough  to-  play 


m 

If 

!®1 


Filbert  Street  wise . . . the  Swede  Kaamark  feels  relaxed  with  his  role  at  Leicester  City 


PHOTOGRAPH:  SIMON  BELL 


■ Middlesbrough  , to  play 
at  Tottenham  two  days  after 
next  Tuesdays  FA  Cap  semi- 

final  replay  with  Chesterfield 
after  repeating  that  toe  sea- 
son wffl  not  be  extended..  - 

, Bom’s  latest  cup  stalemate 
means  that  Bryan  Robson’s 
team.now  .foce  two -schedules 
of  four-  games  In  eight  days, 
split  by  a ntoe-day  break  for 
World  Cup  ties.  ' ^ 

The  JE*rebti<nsZup-game  at 
Tottenham  was  originally 
scheduled  for  a week-tomor- 
row. A Premier  League 
spokesman  said  yesterday: 
"That  match  is  now  likely  to 
take  place  on  Thursday.- April 
24  or  toe  .following  evening. 
As  for  as  we  are  concerned 
the  issue  of  extending  the  seaK 
son  Is  a dead  duck.”  ' 

The  Thursday  date  is  for 

more  likely  because  Boro  and 

Spurs  players  are  likely  to  be 
released  toe  following  day  to 
loin  their -countries  ureter  the 
five-day  rule. 

Boro’s  prime  concern  after 
the  intornflHnnat  break  is 
that  four  players,  Fabrizio  Ra- 
ganp.ni,  Mikkel  Beck,  Jun- 
inho  and  Vladimir  Binder, 
report  back  for  the  final  four 
games  free  of  Injury. 

Robson  feared  at  first  yes- 
terday that-  the  Spurs  game 
would  be  pushed  back  to  the 
final  week,  leaving  his  relega- 
don  fighling  team  with  an 
even  more  exhausting  run-in  : 
affive  gamea  in  eight  days. 

Boro,  who  backed  Marches- 1 
ter  United’s  call  fcrran  exfen- i 
sion,  did  not  put  renewed , 
pressure  on  the'  Premier 
League  yesterday  to  prolong 
the  season  beyond  May  1L 


The  League  are  aware  of  our 
backlog  erf  games  and  we  are 
not  In  discussion  with  them,” 
sajd  the  uldb's  public  refer 
igms'  manager  Dave  Allan. 
*?Qnce  they  come  up 
suggestion.  toe  parties  In- 
volved ypill  discuss  it”: 

Robson's  immediate,  con- 
cern Is  tomorrows  CocdrCijlk 
Cup  -final  replay  at  'HHlsbor- 
oughagainsta  T^kyster  sfafc 
expected  to  be  free  of  Injury. 

Peter  Whitt  writes  : Aston 
Villa’s  manager  Brian  Little 
has  fined  Mark  Bosnieh 
; around  £10,000  after  the  Aus- 
tralian goalkeeper’s  walk-out 
before  Saturday's  match  3gt 
Derby  County.  ... . . \ . 


But  Little  confirmed,  after - 
oing  - Bosnieh  the  maximum 


ftihig-Bnoilrii-lbe  nwtriwini^ 
two  weeks’  wages,  that  bo  fur- 
ther action  would  be  taken 
and  It  would  be  up  to  thegoal* 
keeper  to  force  his  weyTiack 
into  the  first  team. 

Bosnieh,  recovered  from  In- 
jury, stormed  out  an  hour  be- 
fore kick-off  after  being  told 
he  would  -be  on  the  substl-  - 
totes’  bench  while  Michael 
Oakes  continued  in  goal. 

Little  sald~  last  night:  “1 
have  spoken  to  Mark  and  he 
has  said  sorry  to  me.” 

Bed  ton  and  Wolves  ware 
heavily  fined  by  the  FA  yes- 
terday after  toe  mass  brawl  in 
their  First  Division  game  at 
Burnden  Park  to  January. 

Bottom  were  fined  £40,000,  of 
which  £30,000  has  been  sus- 
pended until  the  end  of  next 
season.  . Wolves  were  fined 
£30,000.  with  £22,500  sus- 
pended on  the  same  terms  as 
Bohan.  ' 


■IMmhMah  program  dim 

TmmwCDCi  Cola-Cup  Anal  replay  v 
i maMfian  April  ia  Sundoriami  pi):  April 
«e<  PA  Udp  aaral-llnal  replar  v 
Oianaiflald.  April  A4  tut  All  Tatwrfitam 
M.  Hap  » Aston  Villa  (h).  May  Men 
UHTM-aMy  » Blackburn  (a}.  Mat  lit 
Laefla  («L  . 


Second  Division 

Stockport  County  1 , Watford  0 


Leicester’s  magic 


Jeffers  keeps 
Stockport  boiling 


Roy  Collins  on  Pontus  Kaamark,  whose 
adhesive  qualities  kept  Middlesbrough’s 
Juninho  quiet  in  the  first  League  Cup  final 


AS  a famous  story  of 
the  Sixties  goes,  a 
photographer  was 
once  sent  to  Stam- 
ford Bridge  for  the  seem- 
ingly facile  task  of  captur- 
ing a single  sharp  shot  of 
George  Best  in  full,  flowing 
action  for  use  on  a poster. 

In  his  studio  the 
following  day  the  photogra- 
pher, knee  deep  in  coils  of 
discarded  negative  film, 
screams:  “This  Is  hopeless. 
Every  shot  has  been  spoiled 
by  some  bullet-headed  guy 
on  George's  shoulder.” 

The  bullet-headed  guy 
was  Best’s  marker  Ron 
Harris.  And,  though  the 
story,  like  most  of  the  best 
ones,  is  probably  apocry- 
phal, no  snapper  given  a 
similar  brief  to  capture 
Juninho  to  splendid  isola- 
tion in  last  Sunday’s  drawn 
Coca-Cola  Cup  final  would 
have  fared  any  better. 

Nor,  on  tbe  basis  of 
Leicester's  Pontns  Kaa- 
mark’s  remarkable  mark- 
ing job  on  Middlesbrough's 
Juninho,  would  he  load  his 
camera  for  tomorrow’s 


Mchaol  Walker 


STOCKPORT’S  extraordi- 
narily successful  season 
shows  no  sign  of  paus- 
ing for  breath.  Not  even  in 
this,  their  61st  game  and 
second  of  four  in  eight  days, 
was  there  evidence  of  either 
tired  legs  or  flagging  spirit  In 
fact  John  Jeffers’s  excellent 
and  deserved  53rd-minute 
goal  lifted  Stockport  above 
both  Luton  and  Brentford 
into  the  second  automatic- 
promotion  spot 
It  bad  seemed  that  the  early 
disruption  of  losing  their  in- 
fluential Portuguese  winger 
Cavaco,  with  a suspected  bro- 
ken leg,  might  affect  County's 
pattern  but  no  sooner  bad  his 
replacement  Jeffers  come  on 
than  he  delivered  a tempting 
Car-post  cross  that  Cooper 
nodded  Inches  wide. 

Thereafter  the  first  half  lost 
Its  fluency,'  apart  from  the  oc- 


casional pinged  pass  from 
Stockport's  latest  recruit,  toe 
38-year-old  Cowans. 

Slater,  once  of  West  Ham 
and  Celtic,  showed  touches  of 
finesse  that  were  in  marked 
contrast  to  some  of  those  from 
his  muscular  team-mates. 
However,  It  was  at  the  other 
end  where  skill  was  most  in 
evidence  and  it  was  via  a 
splendid  example  of  jlnky 
wing  play  that  toe  stalemate 
ended. 

Receiving  a pass  from 
Cowans,  Jeffers  spun  the  ball 
around  Gibbs  on  the  edge  of 
the  area:  having  lanced 
Gibbs,  Jeffers  ran  on  to  the 
ball  and  squeezed  a precise 
shot  past  Miller  and  Into  toe 
comer. 


Stockport  Comtp  Jones;  Connelly. 
Ryrav.  German.  Todd.  Bennett.  Cowans 
(Dinning.  Brain),  Cavaco  (Jo (fora.  13). 
Cherlery.  A Armstrong  (Mutch.  B4|. 
Cooper. 

Weltufdi  Miller:. Gibbs.  C Armstrong. 
Palmer.  MUon,  Page.  Slater.  Andrews 
(Phillips.  B5).  Homage,  Easton.  Mooney. 
Honiara  D Allison  (Lancaster). 


replay  at  Hillsborough  with 
any  enthusiasm. 

Man  mark-trig,  of  course, 
is  much  like  constant  bowl-, 
tog  down  the  leg  side:  per- 
fectly legal  but,  as  Frank 
Bruno  would  say:  “It's  n at 
cricket,  ’Airy." 

If  it  was  not  quite  as 
moral  a iHIwiwm  for  the 
Leicester  man  as  that  faced 
a couple  of  thousand  years 
ago  by  a man  with  a similar 
first  name,  Kaamark, 
capped  27  times  by  Sweden, 
still  felt  awkward  about  it. 

“I  apologised  to  him  a lit- 
tle bit  for  what  I had  to  do.  I 
said  to  him,  it’s  only  be- 
cause you’re  such  a good 
player.  It  does  seem  a way 
of  destroying’  football,  if  a 
man  Is  an  artist,  why  take 
that  away  from  the  game? 
People  want  to  see  good 
football  but  we  bad  to  do 
what  we  could  to  win.  He 
seemed  to  understand  that 
He  is  a very  nice  person. 
We  chatted  throughout  the 
game.” 

juninho’s  first  point  of 
conversation  was  the  plas- 
tic cast  on  his  rival’s  left ' 


arm,  protecting  a recover- 
ing break.  Kaamark  says:' 
“He  thought  I might  hit 
him  with  it  but  I told  him 
that  I was  quite  a flair 
player;  a minute  later  I was 
booked  for  fouling  him. 

“Then  at  a comer  my 
head  connected  with  his 
eyebrow  and  he  ran  to  the 
referee  complaining  that 
I’d  hfblrim  with  my  cast  I 
told  him  it  was  my  bead 
and  said  that  bis  must  be 
made  of  wood  because  of 
the  bump  he’d  given  me.”  ‘ 

Tbe  job  of  containing  Jun-- 
toho  for  BO  minutes  or,  as  it 
turned  out,  120,  seemed  so 
impossible  Leicester  de- 
bated at  half-time  whether 
to  change  the  marker.  By 
then,  though,  Pontus  was 
on  automatic  pilot;  once 
you  are  locked  into  such  a 
role,  be  says,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  revert  to  the  sim- 
plest football  skills. 

Kaamark  Is  sensitive 
about  his  destructive  role 
because  he  understands, 
through  the  terrible  per- 
sonal anguish  of  bis  col- 
league Garry  Parker,  that  a 
football  result  can  never  be 
a matter  of  life  and  death. 
Parker,  whose  daughter 
Carmen  Rae  is  recovering 
to  hospital  after  being  bom 
17  weeks  premature  at  lib 
6oz,  says:  “We  work  for 


each  other.  Pontns  sacri- 
ficed his  normal  rule  to  do  a 
great  job  against  Juninho.” 

Kaamark ’s  refreshing 
candour  is  undiminished  by 
some  unfortunate  interpre- 
tations of  earlier  comments. 

He  is  still  ribbed  by  team- 
mates.about  a story  in  the 
Swedish  press  that  sug- 
gested all  British  players 
were  ..  drunkards  who 
hardly  trained.  ’“I  was 
merely  talking  about  differ-' 
ent  lifestyles.  For  example, 
back  home  you  couldn't 
have  Walkers  crisps  am  the 
shirt  because  they're  not 
considered  healthy  food. 

“In  Sweden  we  couldn’t 
drink  Coca-Cola  before  a 
match  either,  only  water, 
whereas  you  can  imagine  a 
player  like  Maradona  hav- 
ing two  or  three  Cokes  be- , 
fore  a game.”  Not  that  Mar- 
adona is  famous  for  the  sort 
of  coke  that  comes  in  cans.  - 

Kaamark  hopes  that  he 
will  be  apologising  to  Jun- 
inhn  flgnin  for  another  job 
well  done  at  Hillsborough 
tomorrow  and  he  may  even 
ask  for  his  shirt  this  time. 
“1  didn’t  offer  to  exchange 
after  the  first  - match. 
Maybe  I will  tomorrow.  XU 
see  what  he  has  to  say.  X 
don’t  think  he  has  any  fear 
of  me.  But  he  is  probably 
sick  of  the  sight  of  me.”  .- 


Owen  Bowoott 


is  LEGAL  application  -to 
f%oauvert  toe  judicial  ex- 
amination <rf  the  former hum- 
agers  George  Graham  of 
Arsenal,  and  Nottingham  For; 
estis  Brian  Clough  into  a pul> 
11c  hearing  Wks  defeated 
yesterday. 

Both  men,  with  seven  other 
past  and  present  personnel 
from ' tbe  two  Premiership 
dubs,  are  being  interviewed 
this  week  to  London  on  behalf 
of  Norwegian  prosecutors 
pursuing  a c*8*  against  the 
International  football  agent 
Rune  Hauge. 

Tbe  Norwegians  are  inves- 
tigating alleged  irregularities 
in  deals  organised  by  Hauge 
for  transfers  of  Norwegian 
players.  The  interviews  are 
part  of  the  evidence-gathering 
process  before  Hauge’s  trial 
in  Norway. 

At  the  opening  of  proceed- 
ings to  London  yesterday  law- 
yers for  the  Daffy  Mail  and 
Daffy  Telegraph  argued  that 
the  hearing  was  part  erf  a 
court  case  and  should  be  open 
to  the  public  But  Arndt  An- 
gefl,  for  the  Norwegian  prose- 
cutors, and  KoUUp  Singh  QC, 


for  Hauge,  told  the  judicial  ex- 
aminer Oliver  Sells,  QC,  that 
the.  -event  was  private  fin: 
statements  to  be  taken.  Sells 
ruled  that  the  hearing  should 
go  ahead  in  camera. 

Tbe  Serious  Fraud  Office 
has  assisted  Akokrim,  the 
Norwegian  authority  which 
prosecutes- to'  tax  cases  and 
has  charged  Hauge  with  three 
offences:  making  a false- tax 
return,  faffing  to  provide  evi- 
dence about  foreign  compa- 
nies which  he  controls,  and 
gross  fraud. 

The  fraud  charge  relates  to 
concealment  of  the  real 
anfeninf  of  the  consideration 
regarding  toe  transfers  ofPad 
Lydersen  to  Arsenal arid  JHf 
Ihge  Haaland  toForest.  . . : : 

Graham  has  already -been 
p unished  by  the  FA-fqr  his 
part  in  the  bung  scandal  over 
the  signings  of  Lydersen  and 
the  Dane  John  Jensen.  In 
July  1995  an  FA  commission 
charged  him  with  bringing 
tiie  game  into,  disrepute.  It 
was  alleged  that  the  £425,000 
he  received  from  Hauge  was 
part  of  the  money  Arsenal 
bad  paid  for  the  transfers  of 
Lydersen  and  Jensen.  He  was 
fined  £50JXX)  and  banned  from 
management  fora  year. 


Pools  Forecast 


Sport  in  brief 


Tame  Tennis 


Lisa  Lomas- helped  England’s 
women  reach  the-  second 
stage  of  the  Commonwealth 
Cfaamnlopshlpa  in  Glasgow 
yesterday  , after  a lengthy  de- 
lay wherrshe  protested  about 
her  Malaysian's  opponent’s 
bat,  writes  Richard  Jago.  Eng- 
land beat  New  Zealand  <M) 
and  Malaysia  4-2. 


to  order  to  conform  with  an 
International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee mandate  that  there 
should  be  30  per  cent  partici- 
pation by  women  in  all  sports 
by  2004,  the  International 
Sailing  Federation’s  presi- 
dent. Paul  Henderson  of  Can- 
ada, is  asking  for  an  llth 
medal  for  the  Sydney  Games, 
writes  Bob  Fisher,  He  wishes 
to  keep  the  10  classes  erf  last 
year  plus  the  49er,  a new 
class,  and  would  seek  to-con- 
vert  (me  class  to  a women's 
match-racing  event 


TWODHIAV  MATCtmS  (11  JO):  Frat- 
■ariKCarnfirittga  Unlnrafiy  v Danqrcakro. 

™ Prafcra  Ogdon)  untvorafty  v Durham. 


■tmOTMMPI  UMUR  CHAMPIOM- 
*****  (fcrartra^fcra*^  umoam*  tafi  Lon- 
don rNewcasfia-  SlMUaid  v Munctwataf. 


Ice  Hockey 

WORLD  CHAMMONttlPS  (Potend): 


Hockey 

Cannock  have  appealed  to  the 
Hockey  Association  after 
their  6-4  HA  Cup  quarter- 
final defeat  against  Tedding- 
tan,  writes  Pat  Rowley.  The 
rules  of  the  competition  were 
contravened  when  15  minutes 
were  added  to  normal  extra- 
time. Teddtogton  scored  twice 
during  this  extension.  Ted- 
dington  are  drawn  away  to 
Surbiton  In  the  semi-finals  on 
Sunday  week  while  Reading 
entertain  St  Albans.  ■ 


Pm*  id  AuaWa  « Dow***  MJJ.  Katowt- 
eo);  Bulans  v Kazaktmn  (4.0,  Soano- 
«lac);  SwttEorfand  v Poland  (HJX,  Kiwi-’ 
aq;  Gran  Britain  * Nettwtoada  (BA 

Sosnawfec). 


• The  world  swimming. ahaagtanaMpt 


win  ftp  Bttgod  sroiy  two  yam  Inataod  ot 
fcar  Iran  San.  im  toMmrttowfi  Md«- 
tion,  Pina,  announeod  -yanordoy.  Tl» 
stKKM3Dur»  championship*  wHI  taka 
plm  wmy  two  yaara  Irani  8000. 


Badminton 

A record  67.  countries  have 
entered  the  world  champion- 
ships that  start  to  Glasgow  on 
May  IS,,  writes  Richard  Jago. 
The  tournament  will  com- 
prise five  individual  competi- 
tions and  a 13-division  Sudir- 
man  Cup  team  competition. 
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CRICKET : The  new  season  is  yet  to  start  . 


«i 


on  latest 

agenda 


MikeSelvey  on 

what  the  new  regime 
needs  to  do  to  give 
England  a boost 

SEASON  after  season 
the  babbles  of  spring 
optimism  that  float 
above  county  grounds 
from  Taunton  to 
not  to  mention  the  hot-air  bal- 
loon over  Lord’s,  have  burst 
by  September. 

A fresh  season  limps  in 
today  at  The  Parks  and  Fen- 
ner's with  that  perennial  oxy- 
moron, first-class  university 
cricket,  and  once  more  hope 
abounds.  There  is  a new  ad- 
ministration ii?  place  and  the 
TBngfand  team,  we  are  told, 
pat  their  cares  behind  them 
in  New  Zealand  and  won  a 
Test  series  in  some  style. 

The  captain  has  been  re- 
appointed for  the  summer  on 
the  understanding  that  he 
maintains  his  more  positive 
outlook  and  shaves  his  chin. 
And  the  Australians  are 
fyymfrig. 

Already  the  new  England 
and  Wales  Cricket  Board  is 
making  its  mark,  despite  the 
feet  that  Lord  MacLaurin,  its 
chairman,  is  a dlsconcert- 
ingty  busy  man  with  interests 
ranging  far  beyond  Lord’s. 

Already  he  has  demon- 
strated leadership,  insisting 
that  the  performance  of  the 
senior  national  side  is  para- 
mount in  the  overall  survival 
of  the  game  in  this  country. 
He  has  told  the  counties  that 
putting  their  own  Interests 
first  serves  little  purpose  in 
the  game's  long-term  future. 

Writing  in  this  year’s  WIs- 
den  he  hints  strongly  at  a rad- 
ical agenda,  intending  the 
amount' of  domestic  one-day 
cricket,  the  possibility  that 
uncovered  pitches  might 
harden  up  techniques,  a div- 
isional championship:  any- 
thing, he  says,  “to  help  get  it 
right  at  the  top  level  so  that 
the  other  levels  can  thrive.”  It 
Is  heartening  stuff. 

But  the  agenda,  MacLaurin 
concedes,  is  geared  to  main- 
taining the  game’s  Status  in 
20  years’  time.  Xn  the  mean- 
time there  is  an  urgent  need 
to  upgrade  the  perception  of 
the  national  side  and  in  an 
Ashes  year  it  will  not  be  easy. 
Over  the  past  few  years, 


MacLaurin . . . radical 


Rugby  Union 


since  Mike  Atherton  set  out 
to  make.  England  harder-  to 
beat,  they  do  not  lose  matches 
any  more  frequently  than  the 
Australians.  But  Australia 
win  more  and,  when  they 
lose,  it  is  generally  after  a 
series  has  been  decided. 

Unfortunately  England  are 
notoriously  Glow  out  of  the 
blocks  and  need  to  address 
that  problem  urgently.  We 
have  a lack  of  world-class 
players  in  the  side  and  a de- 
pressing dearth  of  qualify 
bowling,  but  Australia,  too, 
have  problems  and  can  be 
beaten,. 

But  there  is  another 
agenda,  and  it  concerns  the 
perception  of  what  is  impor- 
tant and  what  is  not  A little 
more  than  a year  ago  Sri 
Lanka  won  the  World  Cup 
while  England  made  fools  of 
themselves.  Since  then  little 
has  happened  to  change  the 
impression  that  England  are 
light  years  away  from  the 
best  in  one-day  cricket. 

In  part  this  can  be  attrib- 
uted tO  the  little  intMDatinnal 
cricket  we  play  compared 
with  some  countries.  The 
only  surprise  about  Sri  Tjmk« 
becoming  world  champions, 
for  example,  is  that  anybody 
was  surprised  at  alL  Waif  a 
dozen  of  their  side  had  played 
more  .than  100  limited -overs 

internationals;  England  are 
wet  behind  the  ears  by 
comparison. 

While  we  play  for  too  much 
domestic  . limited-overs 
cricket  we  do  not  play 
remotely  enough  at  interna- 
tional level.  The  fact  that  we 
are  sending  a side  to  Sharjah 
in  December  for  the  first  time 
in  a decade  is  evidence  that 
we  have  woken  up  to  same  ex- 
tent but  we  need  to  enter 
everything  we  can  to  keep  up 
with  the  rest 

We  have  to  understand  that 
limited-overs  cricket  is  a 
main  event  in  its  own  right, 
parallel  to,  and  therefore  sep- 
arate from.  Test  cricket  and, 
like  it  or  not,  of  equal 
importance. 

At  home  we  should  culti- 
vate a separate  squad  system, 
-the  continuity  of  which. is  un- 
related to  Test  matches; 
away,  we  should  ensure  that 
itineraries  mean  one-day 
games  grouped  together  and 
we  choose  the  brat -possible 
team  to  do  that  job,  flying 
them  in  and  out  as  required. 
The  squad  might  have  its  own 
specialist  coach  — Dermot 
Reeve  springs  to  mind  — and 
it  should,  if  necessary,  have  a 
different  captain  unencum- 
bered by  the  outmoded  and 
ridiculous  convention  that 
the  England  Test  captain  runs 
the  show  across  the  board. 

Finally,  if  we  are  to  com- 
pete adequately  in  the  next 
World  Cup  in  1999  — which, 
as  it  is  in  our  own  backyard, 
ought  to  be  feasible  — the 
build-up  should  start  with 
this  year’s  Texaco  matches. 

It  will  not,  of  course,  be- 
cause already  Atherton,  who 
win  probably  not  be  playing 
in  that  next  tournament  and 
whose  capacity  to  captain 
oneway  games  is  limited,  has 
nonetheless  been  appointed 
for  the  summer.  For  the  time 
being  at  least,  short-termism 
prevails. 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 

Boxing 

PsyTV 
hereto 
stay — 
Warren 

John  RawHng 


PHOTOGRAPH  TIM  CUFF 


Catching  on  — Dermot  Reeve  sports  a mitt  as  he  leads  fielding  practice  with  his  new  charges  at  Somerset 

David  Foot  finds  Somersefs  new  coach  as  competitive  as  ever  with  a side  determined  to  make  fitness  pay 

Reeve  raises  the  sights  at  Taunton 


MAYBE  we  should  not  be 
surprised  by  Dermot 
Reeve's  arrival  at  Taunton  as 
county  cricket's  newest 
coach.  He  says  he  has  always 
had  an  affinity  with  Somer- 
set, and  in  his  Hong  Kong 
days  made  a special  visit  to 
Lord’s  with  his  mother  to 
watch  them  play  in  the  final 
of  the  Gillette  Cup.  Reeve  may 
not  even  know  that  Peter  Roe- 
buck made  out  an  eloquent 
case  in  the  early  '80s  that  be 
should  be  signed;  he.  went 
inatpad  to  Sussex,  and  then  on 
to  Warwickshire. 

The  face,  after  all.  is  more 
that  of  a crafty  poacher  than 
Brummie  slicker.  He  is  al- 
ready ensconced  in  a pretty 
village  a few  miles  from  the 
county  ground,  not  that  he  is 
likely  .to  remain  as  tranquil 
by  . nature  as  those  country 
lanes  and  honeyed  cottages 
might  suggest.  The  words 
continue  to  rattle  away  at  the 
rate  of  .an  auctioneer  at  a 
Priddy  sheep  feir. 

He  says  he  is  excited  and 
•the  chameleon  features  light 
up;  “The  amount  of  talent 
here  is  greater  than  Td  ex- 
pected. And  I can  honestly 
say  that  in  all  my  years  of 
county  cricket,  this  is  the  fit- 
test bunch  of  players  I’ve  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with.” 

Reeve  has  never  courted 
popularity  or  gone  in  for  glib 

confection  in  the  name  of 
public  relations,  so  there  can 
be  little  doubt  he  means  what 
he  says.  In  feet  there  is  no 
evidence  of  extra  inches 


. already  they’ve  troubled  the  scorers 


IT  HAS  always  taken  a 
special  kind  of  cricket-be- 
sotted Inna  tic  to  be  a 
first-class  scorer  — they 
now  also  have  to  be  com- 
puter nerds  and  keep  a run- 
ning electronic  tally  of 
every  dot  and  dash  — but 
yesterday  the  elite  pencil 
persons  pronounced  them- 
selves bumping  mad  as  well, 
writes  Chris  Curtain.  - 
The  reason  for  the  sore 
Stattos  Is  what  they  view  as 
a calculated  snub  from  two 
of  the  game’s  main  spon- 
sors, Corahlll  Insurance 
and  B&H,  who  refuse  to 


recognise  their  crucial  con- 
tribution with  commemo- 
rative medallions  like 
those  given  to  players,  um- 
pires and  groundsmen. 

Hopes  were  raised  when 
Ted  Lester,  chairman  of  the 
Association  of  County 
Cricket  Scorers,  had  provi- 
sional agreement  from  -the 
TCCB  that  England  scorers 
would  be  awarded  medal- 
lions this  season.  But  then 
Comhill  imposed  a veto. 

“Unfortunately  when  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the 
sponsors  they,  as  is  their 
right,  took  an  entirely  dif- 


ferent view.  I have  to  say 
that  it  is  a continuing  af- 
front to  the  status  of  scor- 
ers that  they  are  contin- 
ually overlooked  by  certain 
sponsors  who  fail  to  appre- 
ciate that  umpires  and  scor- 
ers work  together  as  a 
team.” 

At  least  NatWest  awards 
medals  for  keeping  score 
and  Lester  was  yesterday 
“delighted  to  announce” 
that  England  scorers  will 
henceforth  have  their  Test 
appointment  marked  by  a 
framed  certificate  from  the 
new  English  Cricket  Board. 


Wales  cash  row 


Paul 


WALES’S  leading  clubs 
have  been  put  on  a 
war  footing  again, 
after  befog  told  that  the  eight 
sides  In  the  new  premier  div- 
ision npvt  season  will  each 
receive  only  £150,000  from  the 
Welsh  Rugby  Union’s  pool  of 
television  money. 

The  WRU  stands  to  generate 
tta  million  in  each  of  the  next 
three  seasons-from  its  various 
television  deals  and  the  pre- 
tain1  division  dubs  were  hop- 
ing to  share  40  per  cent  of  it 
Information  leaked  to  them 
suggests  that  the  figure  win  be 
nearer  10  per  cent 
The  12-strong  First  Division 
Rugby  Ltd  meets  tonight  and 
trill  hear  calls  for  a ban  on 
television  cameras  at  grounds 
next  season,  and  wen  abqy- 
coti  or  the  Premier  Division 
itsett  unless- the  WRU  makes 
a significantly  improved  offer. 

One  club  official  said:  “The 
union  Is  offering  us  peanuts. 
Our  rivals  in  England  are  set 
to  receive  £1  million  each  next 
season.  How  are  we  meant  to 
compete  with  £18*0007 
It  is  totally  unacceptable 
and,  unless -the  WRU  gets 
back  to  the  negotiating  table, 
they  will  not  find  a club  in  the 
Premier  Division  next  season 
prepared  to  open  Its  doors  to 
the  television  cameras.  We 
thought  the  days  of  fighting 
the  union  had  ended.” 

The  WRU  plans  to  augment 
the  income  of  the  eight  dubs 
by  dividing  £350,000  among 
the  four  who  will  be  compet- 


ing in  the  Hetoeken  Cup,  with 
the  other  four,  who  will  be 
competing  in  the  European 
Conference,  sharing  £250,000. 

“It  is  still  woeftilly  inade- 
quate,” said  the  dub  official 
“The  WRU  created  the  Pre- 
mier Division  with  the  aim  of 
making  sure  the  leading  play- 
ers remained  in  Wales  but 
they  are  not  giving  us  the 
means  of  keeping  them.” 

Only  Hard  iff  of  the  leading 
Welsh  dubs  are  financially 
independent  They  . hope  to 
raise  £4  million  through  a pri- 
vate share  scheme;  two  busi- 
nessmen have  already  each 

pledged  £500,000.  ■ 

yjaneffi,  however,  will  fin- 
ish the  season  more  than 
£700,000  in  the  red.  The  dub 
has  asked  members  for  dona- 
tions up  to  £100,000:  If'there 
are  few  takers,  the  Stradey 
Park  ground  may  be  sold. 

• Bath  have  appointed  the  for- 
mer'AH  Blades  fitness  coach 
Jim  to  work  fbfi-time 
alongside  the  coaches  Andy 
Robinson,  Clive  Woodward 
and  Nigel  Redman.  “Our  fit- 
ness levels  need  improving." 
Woodward  said.  “They  are 
fine  by  grtgifah  first  division 
standards^  but  not  in  compari- 
son wife,  leading  sides  across 
the  world.” . . 

The  Scotland-born.  62-year- 
dd  Blair  is  currently  fitness 
adviser  to  the  Super-12  cham- 
pions Auckland,  and  spent 
five  years  with  foe  All  Blacks 
between  1986  and  1$9L  He 
pirn  assisted  Western  Samoa, 
and  helped  New  Zealand's 
yachtsmen  prepare  for  the 
America’s  Cup. 


Rallying 


Peugeots  set 
surprise  pace 


David  Williams 
In  LlorstdoMar 


COLIN  McRAE  and 
Subaru  are  the  stan- 
dards by  which  others  are 
judged  oh  the  handful  of  as- 
phalt rounds  of  the  World 
Rally  Championship,  but 
the  28-year-old  Scot  was 
made  to  fight  bard  for  a 
narrow  lead  on  the  first  day 
of  the  Catalonia  Rally. 

The  challenge  came  from 
an  unexpected  source.  For 
most  of  yesterday's  loop 
through  the  bill*  north  of 
the  Costa  Brava,  McRae  — 
tike  the  other  four-wheel- 
drive  competitors  — was 
puffing  to  keep  up  with  the 
French  Rally  champion 
Gilles  Panlzzt  and  his  light- 
weight two- wheel-drive 
Peugeot 

- The  speed  of  the  Peugeots 
left  the  world  champion- 
ship circus  aghast  but  con- 
sistency told  when  Pants- 
zi’s  team-mate  Franpols 
Delecour  skidded  into  a 
field.  Panina  himself  lost 
two  minutes  with  a punc- 
ture. At  the  same  time 
McRae  had  raised  the  pace 
a notch  to  squeeze  past  his 
Subaru  team-mates  Piero 
Liatti  and  the  world  cham- 
pion Tommi  Maidnen. 

McRae  will  find  Maktoen 
and  his  improved  Mitsubi- 
shi an  implacable  adversary 
on  the  crucial  stages  of  the 
second  leg.  Liatti  is  a second 
in  arrears.  “I'm  happy 
eprmgh  but  we’re  at  100  per 
cent,”  McRae  said. 


around  the  midriffe  of  his 
team.  But  Somerset  renowned 
for  their  physical  prowess? 
When  Brian  Close  came  to 
shake  things  up  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  he  implied  that 
same  of  the  team  would  not 
qualify  for  ah  egg-and-spoon 
race.  Already  Reeve  has  for 
troduced  bonus  schemes, 
aligned  to  fitness.  Plenty  of 
cash  is  going  to  be  earned. 

When  he  did  the  same  at 
Warwickshire,  the  results 
were  disappointing.  He  wants 
Somerset  to  make  an  immedi- 
ate impact  when  the  season 
starts,  and  foe  new  coach  is 
pushing  bard  with  braining 
and  overseeing  diets.  Hie  pon- 
ders, with  a half-grin,  the 
maverick-like  titles  he  has  ac- 
quired from  a background 


Motor  Racing 


that  incorporates  famed  ex- 
changes with  batsmen  who  do 
not  walk  and  his  caber-Uke 
throwing  of  the  bat  last  sea- 
son as  a protest  at  negative 
bowling  into  the  rough. 

As  a player,  he  willed  him- 
self beyond  his  innate  ability: 
he  dared,  he  experimented,  he 
made  things  happen  with  that 
cussed  tactical  imagination. 
He  specialises  in  silverware 
and  he  wants  to  fill  the  empty 
spaces  in  Somerset’s  trophy 
cabinet  His  own  troublesome 
hip  has  deteriorated  further 
in  the  past  10  months  — be 
has  a constant  ache  and  “I 
limp  a bit”  — and  he  reluc- 
tantly accepted  that  he  would 
not  pilay  again. 

Not  that  he  would  have, 
been  needed.  Colin  Wells  was 


brought  in  from  Derbyshire 
as  Reeves'  assistant,  to  look 
after  the  2nd  XI  and.  If 
required,  to  play  some  senior 
cricket.  ‘Tve  been  so  im- 
pressed with  what  I've  found 
at  the  dub  that  Tve  told  Colin 
to  focus  on  his  other  rules  and 
forget  all  about  Champion- 
ship cricket,”  Reeve  said. 

He  has  also  brought  in  War- 
wickshire’s former  second- 
choice  wicketkeeper  Mike 
Burns  to  use,  if  necessary,  as 
a bowler,  and  signed  the  tow- 
ering off-spinner  Steve  Herz- 
berg,  formerly  with  Rent  to 
compete  with  Harvey  Trump. 
“I  didn't  feel  the  balance  of 
the  team  was  quite  right” 

When  Reeve  was  forced  to 
give  up  playing,  he  knew  he 
could  make  a living  from 


after-dinner  speaking  (where 
some  of  his  mimickry  is  in 
foe  Rory  Brenmer  dass)  and 
media  work.  “That  after-din- 
ner speaking  seemed  to  me 
more  a sort  of  entertainment. 


a bit  fflisA.  I like  to  deal  with 
the  real  world,  with  players 
on  a daily  basis.  Tve  always 
enjoyed  coaching.  My  girl- 
friend beard  me  talking  to 
some  of  the  boys  and  told  me  I 
was  bom  for  the  job. 

Who  was  it  said  that  Reeve 
was  stronger  an  motivation 
than  humility?  He  has  upset  a 
formidable  number  over  foe 
years  and  doubtless  will  go  on 
ruffling  feathers.  "What  is  im- 
portant is  having  my  players' 
respect  I shall  doubtless 
make  mistakes  — I made  one 
today  at  the  team  meeting, 
cutting  off  one  of  foe  players 
with  a rather  withering  com- 
ment as  he  put  his  point  of 
view.  Afterwards  I realised  ft 
was  wrong  of  me. 

He  says  he  has  never  en- 
joyed a preseason  so  much. 
'Tin  weighing  foe-plasters  up, 
analysing  their  skills.  I have 
always  taken  the  view  that 
you  can  over-tinker  with  a 
plaster’s  technique.  Much  of 
the  game  is  in  the  head.1 

He  talks  a lot  about  “atten- 
tion to  detail"  and  is  refresh- 
ingly free  of  coach-manual 
jargon.  He  also  dismisses  the 
rebel  tag  with  which  he  has 
been  saddled.  “Largely  a 
myth,”  he  says.  But  he  is 
prepared  to  settle  for  "com- 
petitive”. "There's  a sharp 
dividing  line  between  compet- 
itive and  cocky,  of  course.” 


Ferrari  remain  narrow-minded 


Alan  Henry 


could  put  the 
present  rude  health  of 
Formula  One  at  risk  by 
insisting  that  rule  changes 
which  would  make  grand  prix 
cars  much  narrower  are  in- 
troduced for  1998. 

It  is  Ironic  that  the  Italian 
tom  should  be  in  this  posi- 
tion after  Sunday’s  Argentine 
Grand  Prix  in  Buenos  Aires 
where  Jacques  Vflleneuve’s 
split-second  victory  over  Ed- 
die Irvine  in  foe  Ferrari  pro- 
vided farther  evidence  of  the 
sport’s  current  vigour. 


Rugby League 


While  the  rest  of  foe  con- 
structors now  want  to  leave 
the  cars  substantially  un- 
changed, Ferrari  are  standing 
out  against  any  backtracking. 
Unanimity  Is  required  on  foe 
FI  Commission  when  rule 
changes  are  proposed  at  short 
notice  and  Ferrari  could  veto 
attempts  to  overturn  the  lat- 
est ones. 

It  was  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide even  better  racing  that 
the  sport's  governing  body, 
the  Fia,  adopted  a recommen- 
dation to  reduce  the  width  of 
the  cars  from  200cm  to  180cm, 
5cm  narrower  than  a Formula 
3 car.  The  measure  would  en- 


sure that  foe  cars  develop  less 
aerodynamic  downforce. 
which  would  In  turn  reduce 
cornering  speeds. 

There  have  been  signs  of 
greater  competition  at  foe 
front  of  foe  grid  in  the  first 
three  races  of  the  year  and 
the  tactical  nature  of  the  rac- 
ing in  this  first  season  of  foe 
tyre-war  between  Goodyear 
and  Bridgestone  has  added 
a welcome  dement  of  un- 
predictability. 

Ha  also  appears  to  be  back- 
tracking. Its  vice-president 
Bemle  Ecclestone  said  in  Ar- 
gentina: “There  is  no  proof 
that  narrowing  the  cars  will 


do  what  we  want  it  to  do. 
Every  time  we  change  some- 
thing, the  guys  with  the 
money  say  *no  problem,  let’s 
change,’  and  foe  other  guys 
are  struggling.  So  I think 
you’ll  find  after  1998  there 
will  be  no  need  to  do  anything 
and  the  regulations  will  be 
fixed  for  a longer  period.” 

This  week  in  Barcelona  the 
williams  test  driver  Jean- 
Christophe  Bouillon  will  eval- 
uate a narrow  version  of  Vil- 
leneuve's  car.  Williams  do 
not  want  the  new  rules  but 
they  intend  to  be  among  foe 
best  prepared  if  they  are 
obliged  to  accept  them. 


Kiwis  pick  Paul  for  Sydney  game  days  before  Wembley  final 


Paid  Fitzpatrick 


BRADFORD  Buns  were  of- 
Dfidally  “delighted"  yes- 
terday that  Robbie  Paul  had 
been  picked  for  New  Zea- 
land's against  Australia  in 
Sydney  on  Friday  week  — 
eight  days  and  an  enervating 
long-haul  flight  from  his  May 
3 date  at  Wembley  far  the 
Challenge  Cup  final. 

“There  is  no  greater  hon- 
our than  to  be  chosen  for  your 
country,”  the  Bulls  spokes- 
man added,  though  it  under- 
standably sounded  as  if  ft 
came  through  gritted  teeth. 

The  Bulls’  2l-year-old  cap- 


tain and  half-hack  will  not 
only  miss  two  Super  League 
matches  — against  Halifax  on 
April  23  and  Sheffield  mi 
April  27  — but  nms  the  risk 
of  severe  jet-lag  going  into  the 
final  against  St  Helens,  which 
was  officially  declared  a 
77,500  sell-out  yesterday. 

The  only  bright  spot  was 
that,  as  one  of  the  Kiwis'  sub- 
stitutes. at  least  Paul’s  play- 
ing duties  at  the  Sydney  Foot- 
ball Stadium  might  not  be 
excessively  demanding. 

“Obviously  Robbie’s  selec- 
tion will  cause  some  disrup- 
tion,” the  Bradford  spokes- 
man added,  "but  rm  sure  our 
coaching  staff  will  be  able  to 


overcome  any  problems.” 
Last  year  Paul  became  the 
first  man  to  score  three  tries 
in  a fihfliiwigft  Cup  final, 
which  earned  him  £10,000  and 
the  Lance  Todd  Trophy  for 
man  of  the  match. 

He  and  bis  older  brother 
Henry  are  the  only  two 
English-based  players  chosen 
for  New  Zealand.  Henry,  the 
Wigan  back  now  recovering 
from  injury,  win  play  at  fall- 
back in  the  absence  of  the 
captain  Matthew  Ridge  and 
appears  earmarked  for  goal- 

kicking  duties. 

David  Ward  became  the 
seventh  coach  to  part  com- 
pany with  his  dub  yesterday 


when  he  left  Feafherstone 
Rovers.  The  former  Leeds  and 
Great  Britain  hooker  had 
been  In  charge  since  October 
1994  at  Rovers,  who  were  ex- 
pected to  be  one  of  the  powers 
in  the  First  Division  but  who 
are  second  from  bottom  with 
only  three  points  from  seven 


John  Schuster,  Halifax  Blue 
Sax’s  goftTkirking  Western  Sa- 
moan centre,  broke  a bone  in 
his  leg  against  London 
Broncos  on  Sunday  and  will 
be  out  for  at  least  six  weeks. 
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PAY-per-view  television 
for  championship  box- 
ing is  the  Ititure.  ac- 
cording to  Frank  Warren.  The 
promoter  believes  armchair 
fight  fans  will  have  to  pay 
extra  for  all  major  champion- 
ship promotions  staged  in 
Britain  from  now  on,  starting 
with  his  triple  world  title  bill 
in  Manchester  on  May  3. 

Naseem  Hamed  defends  his 
IBF  and  WBO  featherweight 
titles  against  the  European 
champion  Billy  Hardy  in  foe 
principal  bout  at  foe  Nynex 
arena  that  night,  with  the 
WBC  super-middleweight 
champion  Robin  Reid  defend- 
ing his  title  in  another  all- 
British  light  against  Henry 
Wharton,  and  Steve  Foster 
challenging  foe  WBO  light- 
middleweight  champion  Ron- 
ald “Winky”  Wright  of  the 
United  States. 

Sky  television  subscribers 
will  be  asked  to  pay  £11.95  to 
watch  if  they  pay  in  advance 
(£2  more  than  before),  or 
£1496  if  they  buy  on  the  day. 

Previous  pay-per-view  box- 
ing ventures  on  Sky  have 
been  a commercial  success, 
although  thi«  is  foe  first  time 
viewers  have  had  to  pay  extra 
for  an  exclusively  British 
event  The  Evander  Holyfield- 
MUce  Tyson  heavyweight  title 
rematch  was  to  have  been 
part  of  the  package  but  Ty- 
son’s eye  injury  sustained  in 
training  means  that  fight  has 
been  rescheduled  for  June  28. 

Warren's  near  monopoly  of 
British- based  title  events, 
coupled  with  the  exclusive 
deal  he  has  signed  with 
BSkyB,  leaves  boxing  fens 
with  little  option  other  than 
to  find  the  extra  cash.  The 
refusal  at  the  weekend  of  the 
BBC  or  ITV  networks  to  buy 
foe  Oscar  de  la  Hoya-Pemell 
Whitaker  fight,  an  outstand- 
ing match,  suggests  terres- 
trial television  either  will  not 
or  cannot  compete. 

Warren  said  he  could  not 
envisage  another  major  pro- 
motion being  shown  live  on 
British  television  free  of 
charge.  “People  may  not  like 
to  hear  it  but  you  only  need  to 
look  to  America  to  see  the 
future,  and  all  foe  big  shows 
there  are  an  pay  per  view.” 

Hamed’s  immediate  fight- 
ing future,  should  he  beat 
Hardy,  seems  certain  to  be  in 
Las  Vegas.  Warren  is  dose  to 
clinching  a deal  for  Hamed  to 
take  on  the  WBA  champion 
WUfredo  Vasquez  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  a lucrative  unification 
bout 

The  Sheffield  man’s  .inter- 
national profile  could  rise  fur- 
ther in  October,  with  plans 
for  Hamed  to  satisfy  Ms  fanat- 
ical Arab  following  by  fight- 
ing in  the  Middle  East  proba- 
bly In  Saudi  Arabia  or  Dubai. 


Athletics 


McColgan  out 
of  marathon 


Duncan  Mackay 


LIZ  McCOLGAN,  who  had 
been  pre-selected,  yester- 
day gave  Britain's  marathon 
selectors  the  news  they  did 
not  want  to  hear  when  she 
withdrew  from  the  team  for 
the  World  Championships. 

The  decision  not  to  run  the 
event  in  foe  beat  and  pollu- 
tion. of  Athens  Is  hardly  a sur- 
prise but  coming  so  soon 
after  Paul  Evans  said  be 
would  not  be  making  foe  trip, 
ft  leaves  the  selectors  with 
even  more  head-scratching  to 
do  before  coming  up  with  12 
men  and  women  good  and 
true  who  want  to  run  in  an 
event  incorporating  tbe 
World  Cup. 

McColgan  refused  to  look 
back  in  anger  foe  day  after 
being  beaten  by  Joyce  Chep- 
rhrnnha  in  the  last  few  strides 
of  the  closest  London  Mara- 
thon so  fer.  She  preferred  to 
dwell  on  the  positive  rather 
than  foe  negative,  particu- 
larly her  time  of  2hr  26m  in 
52sec. 

‘T  ran  a personal  best  and 
that’s  a good  sign  the  training 
went  well,"  she  said.  ‘Tm  get- 
ting stronger  and  better.  I’m 
convinced  that  Tm  ready  to 
run  a really  fast  marathon 
and  to  do  that  I need  good  con- 
ditions, which  I won’t  get  in 
Athens.” 

McColgan  will  probably  be 
in  the  Greek  capital,  however,  - 
competing  in  the  10,000 
metres  — the  event  for  which 
she  won  the  gold  medal  in 
Tokyo  six  years  ago.  But  she 
is  already  focusing  on  prepar- 
ing for  an  autumn  marathon. 
The  options  include  Chicago 
and  Berlin,  both  of  which 
have  fast  courses  and  are  gen- 
erally held  in  good  weather 
conditions. 

Richard  Nernrkar,  fifth  in 
the  men’s  race  on  Sunday, 
has  yet  to  decide  about  Ath- 
ens but  there  is  certain  to  be  a 
place  for  his  Bingley  Harriers 
club-mate  Steve  Brooks,  who 
was  15th.  in  2J&55,  in  only 
bis  second  marathon. 
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THE  SUMMER  STARTS  HERE 


Durham 

parade 


anew 

Boon 


backs  are  to 
the  wall  there  can 
be  few  better  crick- 
eters to  have  walking  down 
the  pavilion  steps  on  your 
side  than  David  Boon.  So 
the  former  Australia  bats- 
man and  Durham,  bottom 
of  the  county  championship 
in  four  of  their  five  years  in 
the  competition,  seem  made 
for  each  other. 

Boon,  who  dug  Australia 
out  of  many  a hole  in  his 
107  Tests,  took  over  as  Dur- 
ham's manager-captain 
yesterday  aiming  to  Instil 
some  of  his  renowned  Tas- 
manian grit  into  the  team. 

The  wairus-mustachio 'd 
Boon  enters  the  fray  in  Dur- 
ham's opening  game  of  the 
season  against  Oxford  Uni- 
versity at  The  Parks  today. 

“1  see  Durham  as  a young 
club  who  haven't  been  in 
first-class  cricket  very  long 
and  very  to  how 

Tasmania  were  six  to  seven 
years  ago.  If  lean  use  some 
of  those  experiences  it  will 
help  our  cause."  he  said. 

mOTOOHAPH:  R1CHARO  RAVNBl 


Mike  Selvey  questions  the  appointment  of  the  England  captain  for  the  whole  series  against  Australia  including  one-day  games 


Atherton  given  the  Ashes  vote 


IKE  ATHERTON 
has  been  given  a 
vote  of  confidence 
by  the  new  Eng- 
land selection  committee  and 
invited  to  lead  England  in 
matches  against  Australia 
this  summer.  It  means  he  is 
set  to  overtake  Peter  May  as 
England’s  longest-serving 
Test  captain.  David  Gra- 
veney,  the  chairman  of  a 
panel  that  also  includes  the 


former  England  captains  Gra- 
ham Gooch  and  Mike  Getting, 
officially  announced  Ather- 
ton's reappointment  at  a 
lunch  yesterday,  when  it  was 
also  revealed  that  Alec  Stew- 
art. who  once  vied  with  Ath- 
erton for  the  captaincy,  was 
the  flnmhffl  Player  of  the 
Year  after  his  exploits  as 

Atherton’s  reappointment 
covers  the  six-Test  Ashes 


series  as  well  as  the  three 
Texaco  one-day  internation- 
als, and  confirms  him  in  a job 
he  has  held  since  Gooch  stood 
down  after  four  matches  of 
the  last  Ashes  series  in  this 
country  four  years  ago.  Ath- 
erton. has  led  England  on  40 
occasions,  with  10  wins  and 
13  defeats,  and  will  equal 
May’s  41-match  record  In  the 
first  Test  at  Edgbaston  in 
early  June,  passing  it,  appro- 


priately, at  Lord’s  m the  next 
match. 

Although  in  recent  weeks 
Atherton  had  been  widely  ex- 
pected to  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  the  job,  there  was  suf- 
ficient cause  for  concern 
during  last  winter’s  tour,  par- 
ticularly the  first  leg  in  Zim- 
babwe, for  there  to  be  specu- 
lation that  the  chairman  of 
the  new  England  and  Wales 
Cricket  Board,  Lord  MacT  a o- 


Midland  Bank  pic  reserves  the  right  not  to  open  an  account.  Credit  subject  to  status.  Call  0800 180 180  for  full  written  details. 


fetef 

rin,  might  demand  his 
replacement.  But  the  im- 
provements in  the  Tests  in 
New  Zeeland,  culminating  in 
back-to-back  wins,  and  the 
captain’s  superb  contribu- 
tions with  the  bat  after  a long 
slump  In  form,  have  con- 
vinced the  selectors  he  is  the 
right  man  to  taka  the  chal- 
lenge to  the  Australians. 

Atherton  believes  his  ap- 
pointment sends  out  positive 
signals.  “I  think  my  appoint- 
ment shows  the  right  amount 
of  confidence  and  stability, 
and  that  is  the  message  that 
will  be  given  to  the  Aussies.” 

However,  the  selectors  have 
missed  several  chances  to 
break  with  tradition.  For  a 
Mart,  it  has  Always  seemed  a 
nonsense  to  appoint  the  cap- 
tain for  a specified  period,  be 
it  one  match  or  a season.  In- 
stead he  should  be  given  the 
job  until  he  is  fired  or  resigns: 
that  is  a more  sensible  way  to 
establish  continuity. 

Of  more  significance  is  the 
continuing  principle  of  ap- 
pointing the  same  leader, 
regardless,  for  both  Tests  and 
one-day  matches.  Increas- 
ingly over  the  past  18  months 
the  view  has  formed  that, 
while  Atherton  can  be  an  in- 


spirational leader  in  Tests,  al- 
beit largely  from  his  own.  'ex- 
ample with  the  bat,  his  lead- 
ership in  one-day  games, 
where  innovation  and  speed 
<rf  thought  are  paramount 
has  been  found  wanting.  It  is 
a view  that  holds  some  sym- 
pathy in  official  sources  and 
it  may  .well  be  that  fids 
summer  the  convention  is  at 
last  jettisoned. 


► Midland  Bank  will  have 


your  new  account  ready 
in  seven  working  days. 
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Richard  Williams 


TIGER  WOODSsaid  the 
focus  had  never  left 
him  through  that  tri- 
umphant final  round. 
Ete  had  just  come  in  to  talk  to  ■ 
reporters  after  taking  a tele- 
phone call  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  is 
currently  off  games  after  an 
accident  at  the  home  of  an- 
other pro  golfer. 

But  Woods  did  remember 
one  bad  moment.  It  came  on 
the  18th  tee,  as  he  was  wind- 
ing up  his  drive.  “I  was  at  the 
top  of  my  swinfc”  he  said, 

“when  a photographer  took  a 
picture,  and  then  fired  off  two 
more  on  the  way  down.  That 
was  uncalled  for." 

Disturbed,  he  hooked  the 
ball  into  the  gallery  and  was 
left  with  the  need  to  scramble 
the  last  par  that  would  give  - 
him  his  US  Masters  scbrtbg 
record.  ..  ; J 

Hang  on  a mlnuteT  Isrit 
Tiger  Woods  the  golfer  wehow 
know  him  to  be  because  Lt  Col 
EariWoodsdrewofihis&wn 
training  with  the  Green  Be- 
rets in  Vietnam —specifically 
the  techniques  of  prisoner  in- 
terrogation— to  bullet-proof 
his  infant  son  against  such 
moments?  Wasn’t  he  in  the  ' 
habit  of  dropping  a dub  at  a 
yrf^l  mnnvm^fifBymrlngWg 

shadow  into  time  boy’s  eyelhoe, 
so  that  toyearsto  come  his  . 
prodigy  would  be  able  to 
handle  any  distraction? 

"It  wasn’t  a natural  noise," 
the  new  Masters  champion 
said.  “The  rustling  of  the 
trees,  stofflike  that,  noises 
that  are  natural  to  agolf 
cdnrte,.you  don't  hear  them." 

. But  Tiger  got  his  par,  and 
his  record,  in  a way  that  con- 
finnedhis  father’s  subse- 
quent words.  "He  has  the  tools 
and  the  mental  toughness,” 
Eari  Woods  said,  "but  what  he 
also  has  is  a creative  mind. 
And  it’s  so  powerful  that  it 
enables  him  to  see  escape 
routes  which  aren't  there  for  a 
normal  person.  That’s  why 
he’s  so  dangerous  when  he’s  in 
trouble." 

The  key  to  this,  in  his 
tether’s  view,  is  a particular 
attitude  to  the  job.  "It’s  not 
work  to  Tiger.”  Earl  Woods 
said.  "It’s  play.  When  he’s  out 
there,  he’s  not  working.  He’s 
playing.  He's  at  play." 

It  can  hardly  be  as  simple  as 
that.  After  all,  when  Earl 
Woods  was  asked  for  an  Imme- 
diate reaction  to  his  son’s 


achievement,  these  were  his 
words:  "What  a great,  great 
job.  It’s  marvellous  when  a 
kid  can  go  outthere  and  exe- 
cute a game  plan.” 

So  is  he  doing  a job,  or  Is  he 
atplay? 

The  tect  remains  that  Earl 
Woods  has  done  enough  to  de- 
serve the  title  of  coach  of  the 
decade.  He  took  a baby  boy 
and  turned  him  into  someone 
that  people  are  thinking might' 
become  the  greatest  golfer  of 
all  time.  This  took  the  sort  of 
vision  and  persistence  that 
nowadays  arouses  our  suspi- 
cion, thanks  to  the  Stefano  Ca- 
priatis of  this  world,  who  have 
made  us  unsure  about  the 
point  at  which  “tough  love” 
shades  into  a dangerous 
obsession. 

Soferaa  one  can.  tell  from 
the  middle  distance,  Earl  and 
Kultida  Woods  have  also  pro- 
duced a2l-year-aLd  man  of 
considerable  maturity.  If  true, 
thlsgtees  their  sons  chance  of 
turning  his  good  fortune  into 
a long  and  happy  life,  despite 
— and  this  is  not  said  face- 
tiously— the  burden  of  all 
those  mfiHmM  of  Nike  dollars 

in  his  bank  account. 

He  may  even  be  mature 
enough  to  deal  with  the  taint- 
ed nature  of  those  dollars. 

This  nutans  confronting,  at 
same-point,  the  Issue  raised  in 
a recent  Nfcrw  YoricTImes 
report  about  NLke’s  use  of 
child  labour  inVietnamto 
make  the  shoes  bought  by  the 
kids  who  see  Tiger  Woods  on 
TV  and  in  the  company's  ads. 


Vietnamese  child, 
labourers,  and the 
older  women  who  also 
work  for  Nika’s  manu- 
facturers, exist  in  conditions . 

barply  rl  retingi  i Tghnhte  fmm 

slavery,  which  is  ironic  since 
so  much  was  made  about 
Woods  being  the  first  black 
golfer  to  win  a major,  two  days 
before  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Jackie  Robinson  breaking 
major*  league  baseball's  colour 
bar.  There  was  a lot  of  talk  in 

Augusta  aboutgoals  and 
dreams  and  making  things 
possible  for  others. 

‘Tiger  didn’t  ask  for  this 
role  model  business,”  said 
Earl  Woods,  who  nicknamed 
his  son  after  a South  Vietnam- 
ese army  buddy,  “but  he  ac- 
cepts it  and  he  will  do  the  best 
be  can.” 

T think  as  I've  got  older  I’ve 
understood  why  the  big  guy  in 
the  skv  save  mp  these  tal- 
ents,” Tiger  Woods  said.  “The 
main  reason  is  to  help 
people.” 

Opening  up  the  country 
dubs  of  America  to  ghetto 
youth  is  not  a bad  priority. 
But  another  way  of  helping 
might  be  to  find  out  for  him- 
self about  the  people  who 
stitchhis  shoes  together.  And 
to  focus,  for  an  undistracted 
moment,  on  that. 


Naomi’s 
straightened 
hair  and 
racehorse 
physique  have 
rewarded  her 
with  wealth 
and  fame, 
allowing  her 
tohangout 
with  Robert 
De  Niro,  for 
whom  the 
rales  don’t 
count,  or  Mike 
Tyson,  who 
thought  they 
didn’t 
Linda  Grant 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  20,938 

Set  by  Hendra 


1 Reverse  angle,  a contrast 

flU 

• Last  stops  of  better  half 

taking  car  (7) 

10  Behaves  contemptuously 
towards  lad  brought  Into 
union  (7) 

11  Pad  on  a cot,  possibly?  (9) 

12  A ring  forming  coral  reef  (5j 

13  Rotten  Row  (4) 

14  Fixer-paper,  a suggested 
explanation?  ft  0)  ■ 

18  Cockerell's  baby  provided 
with  air-cushion  (10) 

19  Brisk  drive,  seoond  to  flag 
(4) 

SI  Unyiekfing  soldier  in  dear 

82  Ucensedforthree-card  trick 
(9) 

24  Beg,  in  French,  to  join 
celebration  (7) 


28  Security  label  inside 
stockings  (7)  • 

28  Earnest  talk  all  about  pft- 
vlperfll) 

Down 


1 Latin-derived  name  for  : 

Chichester  (15) 

8 University  can  put  up 
English  couple  (5) 

3 Attempt  to  i retain  one  record 
of  The  Norman  Conquests, 

*ay(7) 

4 Italian  dish  to  stir  and  cook 
with  onion  top  (7) 

6 Presumably,  one  tacks  on 
cold  sheets  (3-5) 

6 Resort  ordering  newer  ■ 

mousetraps?  (6-5-4)  - 

7 Rembrandt  was  one,  - 
constant  In  dear  air  (6) 

' 8 Some  aspects  of  crooks  (6) 
IS  Bank  permit  about  to  expire 


SOLUTION  20,937 


16  Beasts  of  the  field  (6) 

17  Peculiar  article  In  Reading, 
perhaps  (7) 

18  Summers  and  shakes  (7) 
20  Gerund-grinder's  poker  (6) 
23  She  sings  to  Scarpia  in  the 

opening  (5) 
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